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NOTABLE CONVENTION OF CANADIAN BAKERS | 


for the bakers of Canada by one of 

the most notable events in the his- 
tory of their trade. The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Bread and Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada 
was held at that time in Toronto, ex- 
tending over all the days from Monday 
to Saturday. Every moment of this pe- 
riod was filled with business and social 
activity. The formal programme, to 
which the mornings were devoted, was 
packed with features of vital interest to 
the trade, while the afternoons were giv- 
en to the exhibition of machinery and ap- 
pliances, and the evenings to social fes- 
tivities. Altogether the undertaking was 
one of the most ambitious so far at- 
tempted on this continent, and it is sat- 
isfactory now to report that in all re- 
spects the hopes of the promoters were 
realized. 

The final figures of attendance at this 
gathering show that about 1,500 mem- 
bers and associates of the trade were 
present. Besides this number there were 
a great many visitors to the exhibition 
of machinery and appliances, who had 
a general interest in the baking business, 
and were pleased to have this opportu- 
nity of seeing how its operations are best 
carried on. Naturally, the near-by cen- 
ters supplied the largest number of 
those in attendance, but it is satisfactory 
to record that many Canadian bakers 
who live and work in distant parts of 
the country spent the time and money 
necessary to give them a whole week of 
saturation in an atmosphere that must 
have been filled with information and in- 
spiration for them. 

A numerous group of bakers present 
were from the province of Quebec, where 
the language difficulty makes it hard to 
work up enthusiasm for an English- 
speaking event of this kind. One of the 
leaders of this delegation delivered an 
address in his own language, French, 
which was for many present the first 
time they had ever heard that tongue in 
the form of public speech. Although 
unable to understand the words, the audi- 
ence of that morning was thrilled with 
the grace and beauty of this fiery young 
French-Canadian’s oratory. By com- 
mon consent it was afterwards agreed, 
and the thought was put into the form 
of a resolution by Mark Bredin, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bread Co., Ltd., 
that this address should be translated for 
circulation in English. 

One could not speak of the attendance 
at this convention without paying a 
tribute to the members of the baking 
machinery and equipment trade who 
came in hundreds from all parts of the 
continent to add their quota to the gen- 

Nor must the millers be 
All of these combined, at 
convention com- 


Tt week ending Oct. 8 was marked 


eral result. 
forgotten. 
the invitation of the 
mittees, to create and carry on in one 
building, and as a*separate feature of 
the convention, an exhibition of the things 
they make for bakers, that proved to 
be the most complete of its kind ever 
held in this country. All visitors agreed 
that this was a wonderful feature of the 
convention, It will be described in de- 
tail later. 

Toronto is pre-eminently a convention 
city. It has housed and entertained 
many hundreds of such events in this and 
years gone by. So much is this the case, 
that many thousands of people who live 


in other parts of America have grown 
to know the place in this way intimately. 
On this occasion it opened its splendid 
exhibition grounds and buildings to the 
bakers, and made every possible provi- 
sion in the power of the civic authorities 
for the comfort and entertainment of 
the guests. 

A more beautiful place for such a 
gathering could not have been found. 
The grounds were more than ample, the 
lawns as green as in midsummer, and 
the buildings sufficient for many times 
the number in attendance. The whole ef- 
fect of the place and surroundings made 
a great impression on those who had 
never seen it before. Transportation to 


and from the convention quarters was 
good, and there was no inconvenience of 
any kind. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
work of the convention committees in 
preparing for this event. It was com- 
plete in all respects. Those responsible 
were repeatedly congratulated on the 
manner in which they had foreseen every- 
thing. President Brandon and Secretary 
Trent heard many compliments of this 
kind, both in and out of the meetings. 
Indeed, and without making any com- 
parisons of the manner in which any of 
the officers did their duty, it may be 
said that as the convention grew in in- 
terest from day to day, it increased also 


in the unanimity with which the mem- 
bers made his appearances on the plat- 
form occasions for spontaneous ovations 
to Secretary Trent. This officer is grow- 
ing old in a service into which he has 
put almost a lifetime of devotion. His 
worldly reward has been small, but he is 
seeing now his ideals realized, and so 
also are those who shared with him the 
work and responsibility of organizing 
this beneficent association. 


Convention Sessions—Monday, Oct. 3 
The opening meeting of Monday morn- 
ing brought hearty welcoming speeches 
from Mayor Thomas Church for the city 
(Continued on page 399.) 


J. W. Brandon, President of the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Association of Canada 
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he’d waste any more time in a place where 
all the wimmen done their bread bakin’ 
at home. 
plumb right save an’ except that 


[ ef he'd used good flour an’ 


“the wimmen done Fish River 
would a kep’ a right good citizen 
_an’ Texas wouldn’t a fell heir to a 

dang poor baker. 
runner an’ all he’s ever good for is to run timber.” 


An’ I allow Dutch was 


turned out better bread than 


You taken a born timber 








MOVING THE INSTITUTE 

The recent purchase of property in 
Chicago for the use of the American In- 
stitute of Baking definitely settles a 
question which has been under debate 
ever since the plan for establishing a 
bakers’ training and research school was 
first suggested. At the outset the ar- 
rangement made with the Dunwoody In- 
stitute in Minneapolis was unquestion- 
ably the wisest one possible, and for a 
time there*was reason to hope that the 
Minneapolis school could be developed 
into the scientific and educational center 
of the country for the allied industries 
of milling and baking. 

Many objections were, however, ad- 
vanced against keeping the baking insti- 
tute permanently in the Northwest, some 
of them logical and some based on sec- 
tional prejudice or other more or less 
unreasonable grounds. It was obvious 
that, whether or not these objections 
were sound, they were interfering with 
the success of the institute, and were 
likely to continue doing so. When it was 
determined, therefore, to terminate the 
arrangement with Dunwoody and move 
the institute elsewhere, the only serious 
arguments in opposition were based on 
the difficulty of securing suitable quar- 
ters and of raising the funds required to 
maintain an absolutely separate estab- 
lishment. 

The purchase of the Chicago property 
appears to have solved the first of these 
two difficulties admirably. The building 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute is peculiar- 
ly well adapted to the needs of the bak- 
ers’ school, for it was erected and 
equipped for a very similar purpose. 
Furthermore, Chicago is undoubtedly an 
excellent location for the bakers’ insti- 
tute. It is open to few, if any, of the 
objections which were raised against 
Minneapolis, and while most of these 
protests appeared quite unreasonable, 
their mere existence was an undoubted 
handicap. Chicago is easy of access from 
every part of the country, and it is 
already the headquarters for both of the 
national associations of bakers. It is an 
immense consuming center, with a great 
number of bakeries of “every size and 
kind, and it uses great quantities of both 
spring and winter wheat flour. 

Naturally, The Northwestern Miller 
regrets the coming removal of the 





American Institute of Baking from Min- 
neapolis, partly because it puts an end, 
for the present at least, to the hope of 
a great joint milling and baking techni- 
cal school, and still more for purely per- 
sonal reasons. Those in charge of the 
institute have made warm and close 
friends in their temporary home, and 
association with them during the past 
years has been very pleasant. How- 
ever, the best wishes of this publication 
will go with them to their new abiding 
place, and the move has so much to com- 
mend it that no one who has the welfare 
of the institute at heart can prophesy 
anything but good to come from the 
change. 

The American Institute of Baking has 


already demonstrated its capacity for 


serving the industry which established 
and supports it. As a training school it 
has already given technical instruction to 
a large number of the men who some day 
will be the leaders of the industry; as a 
research institution it has placed all the 
advantages of modern science at the 
disposal of a trade which, only a few 
years ago, represented an unusually low 
average of scientific education. The 
Northwestern Miller believes that it will 
carry on this double work admirably in 
its new home, and heartily congratulates 
it on having thus found quarters so well 
adapted to its needs. 

At the same time, the baking industry 
must remember that neither the excellent 
beginning already made nor the purchase 
of so satisfactory a home will suffice to 
maintain the institute at the desired level 
of usefulness. Equipment is needed, on 
a very large scale, for both its research 
and its training activities, and, above all, 
the institute must have an adequate staff 
of competent and well-paid scientists and 
instructors. The men now in charge of 
the work have shown their ability to 
make it thoroughly successful, but if they 
are to carry it on satisfactorily, they 
must have liberal aid from the industry 
they represent. The transfer of the in- 
stitute from Minneapolis to Chicago has 
much to commend it, but it also lays on 
the baking industry a new burden of ex- 
pense, and unless the necessary financial 
support is forthcoming promptly and 
with ungrudging liberality, it may yet 
be found that the move was a mistake. 


THE CANADIAN BAKERS’ CON- 
VENTION 

The recent annual meeting and con- 
vention of the Bread and Cake Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada in To- 
ronto, an account of which is published 
elsewhere in this issue, proved to be one 
of the most important gatherings of the 
Canadian trade ever held. The directors 
set out to make it such, and their plans 
did not miscarry. In point of attend- 
ance, interest and results the meeting 
was a great success. 

There can be no doubt as to the value 
of this to the members. It impressed 
every one present as a notable gather- 
ing, and the educational features left 
memories that will not die. Every side 
of the business of making and mer- 
chandising bread was analyzed and ex- 
pounded by authorities of the highest 
repute. 

Professor Jago’s addresses on the 
chemical problems of the baking indus- 
try supply a case in point. While thor- 
oughly scientific, these were so simple in 
language and convincing in their presen- 
tation that his audiences were always 
interested. Professor Jago is already 
widely known in the American trade 
through his contributions to the baking 
press, but his personal presentation of 
these present themes gave them an added 
charm. No baker who heard him in To- 
ronto can fail to have in future a better 
knowledge of the scientific basis of his 
processes. 

Another branch of the scientific side 
of bread making was dealt with by Dr. 
R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Company, 
New York. His account of the prob- 
lems of nutrition was exceedingly helpful 
and informative. In like manner the 
speakers who dealt with the manufac- 
turing processes, salesmanship, organi- 
zation and advertising, and with such 
wider topics as morals and good citizen- 
ship, all spoke with the voice of author- 
ity that can come only from expert 
knowledge. 

Besides the formal programme, of 
which the features referred to were a 
part, the practical needs of the members 
were met by an exhibition of baking 
machinery and supplies, housed in a 
commodious separate building, which was 
undoubtedly one of the most complete 
ever held on this continent. Something 
over two and a half million dollars’ worth 
of exhibits, representing the best this 
continent and Great Britain have to dis- 
play, were here to be seen in operation 
every day. Competent demonstrators 
explained to the crowds of visitors how 
bread and cakes from a modern factory 
are made. On the nights when the ma- 
chinery exhibition was open to the gen- 
eral public it was entirely unable to ac- 
commodate the crowds that sought ad- 
mission. Hundreds stood in pouring rain 
on two of these nights awaiting their 
turn to get in. 

On its lighter side the convention had 
something for every one. An evening 
given to dancing packed one of the larg- 
est dancing halls in Toronto, while the 
concerts on other evenings drew capacity 
crowds. These were all invitation affairs, 
and confined to members and _ their 
friends. There were no miscellaneous 
admissions. 

Unquestionably the success of their big 
meeting of 1921 has done the Canadian 
baking trade great good. A spirit of 
fellowship and good will was engendered 
that will not be forgotten. Every one 
contributed to the growth of this feeling, 
President Brandon, Secretary Trent and 
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their brother officers most of all. This 
was the supreme purpose of the gather- 
ing and its best fruit. 





BREAD VERSUS BEER 


The American Bakers’ Association has 
acquired the Wahl-Henius Institute in 
Chicago, and will use it as the perma- 
nent home of the American Institute of 
Baking. The building is a very hand- 
some one, completely and adequately 
equipped with fine laboratories, spacious 
classrooms and a reference library of 
more than ten thousand volumes; at- 
tached to it is a small brewery. 

Originally this edifice was dedicated to 
King Gambrinus; generously endowed 
and liberally supported, the institute was 
a temple to beer, in which the brewing 
industry was glorified and its apprentices 
were thoroughly and no doubt compe- 
tently instructed in all its mysteries. 
The brewing business being an enormous- 
ly profitable one, there was no difficulty 
in finding the means whereby to equip 
and maintain the establishment in that 
lush and somewhat ornate style which the 
makers of beer, with a fine disregard of 
cost, used to affect. 

All this magnificence was created, of 
course, before the downfall of King 
Gambrinus, whose beery monarchy, like 
that of many another potentate who be- 
lieved his rule secure, collapsed after the 
coming of the great war. In America 
the handwriting on the wall for brewing 
appeared several years before prohibition 
became the law, but there were few 
brewers who were able to read it. They 
could not understand that the saloon, as 
they permitted it to exist, had become 
intolerable and unbearable to the Ameri- 
can people, and they made no serious 
attempt to reform it. Hence, when the 
collapse came and the making of beer 
was prohibited, the breweries were hard 
hit, and only those survived which were 
able to meet changed conditions by pro- 
ducing non-alcoholic beverages or by 
turning their plants into other lawful 
uses. 

The great temple of beer in Chicago 
naturally suffered in common with the 
industry it apotheosized. Without a sale 
for beer there was no object in teaching 
how to make it, and the fine institute, 
with all its classrooms, laboratories and 
books, with its model brewery building 
and its splendid equipment, stood empty 
and idle, a monument to a dethroned and 
exiled monarch. 

Under these circumstances, the owners 
were quite willing to dispose of it to the 
American Bakers’ Association at a price 
probably half what it cost, and thus an 
ideal place has been found in which to 
install the successful American Institute 
of Baking. ‘ 

The laboratories can be used for bread 
making purposes as well as for beer, the 
classrooms are equally serviceable to 
either trade, the library is as valuable for 
bakers as brewers, and the model brew- 
ery can readily be transformed into a 
model bakery. Instead of a temple of 
beer, supported by saloons, the building 
becomes a temple of bread, supported by 
bakers. Instead of being dedicated to 
bleary-eyed King Gambrinus, the de- 
funct, it stands for the clear-eyed god- 
dess Ceres, the ever-living. Its object, 
henceforth, is to contribute to the wel- 
fare of man rather than to encourage 
his weaknesses, to build up society rather 
than to demoralize it. 


It is significant of the arrogance of 
the followers of King Gambrinus who 
maintained this establishment that in 








their temple to beer they should have 
placed, as “class memorials,” many hand- 
some stained glass windows bearing such 
inscriptions as “Beer versus Bread” and 
“Beer versus Wheat.” These indicate 
their belief, or at least their contention, 
that their product was more essential to 
human happiness than wheat food; a 
curious perversion of truth. 

Doubtless these apostles of a decadent 
habit, grown over-confident with long and 
great prosperity, imagined that, ulti- 
mately, beer would supplant bread as the 
staff of life, but their institute, once the 
pride of the brewing industry, is hence- 
forth to be devoted to the advancement 
of the wholesome science of bread bak- 
ing, and its stained glass windows, if 
allowed to remain, must be so altered as 
to read “Bread versus Beer,” and so 
signelize the. victory of the baker over 
the brewer. 

Never again, in America at least, will 
beer, whether alcoholic or otherwise, be 
considered, even by its best friends, as 
a possible substitute for bread. It may 
have its permitted medicinal uses, it may 
even return in a modified form as a bev- 
erage, but the day of the foul-smelling 
beer saloon with its evil associations and 
its corrupt political influences has gone 
never to return. 





THE PROBLEM OF STANDARDS 


Whenever any branch of the govern- 
ment, whether national, state or munici- 
pal, undertakes to lay down special rules 
for the regulation of business, the natu- 
ral reaction of those immediately affect- 
ed is hostile. No manufacturer or mer- 
chant wants to see his methods dictated 
by political bodies, acting sometimes with 
the advice of theorists without practical 
experience, and sometimes with no ad- 
vice at all. The phrase regarding “less 
government in business,” which has sub- 
sequently proved to have been more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance, 
had no slight influence in the overwhelm- 
ing victory won by the Republicans at 
the last presidential election. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
matters relating to industry which obvi- 
ously must be regulated by law, both for 
the protection of the public and to guard 
reputable and honest manufacturers and 
dealers against unscrupulous competi- 
tion. When laws covering such subjects 
are to be enacted, it is much better for 
every one concerned to have uniform fed- 
eral regulations rather than a large num- 
ber of widely divergent local rules. The 
federal government may and often does 
make mistakes, but the scope of its in- 
fluence and the publicity of its debates 
render it far less likely to blunder than 
the legislative bodies of states or cities, 
and even a defective law which has the 
merit of uniformity is generally prefer- 
able to a confusing variety of regula- 
tions, some good and some bad. 

At present Congress, acting through its 
‘ joint committee on definitions and 
standards, is seriously considering the 
establishment of definitions for many 
grain products, including both flour and 
bread. Hearings have already been held, 
and a considerable amount of evidence 
has been laid before the committee for 
its guidance. Furthermore, it is evident 
that there exists much opposition, among 
both millers and bakers, to the establish- 
ment of any such federal standards at 
all. 

It is significant that dislike of stand- 
ards exists almost invariably among the 
sellers of the product thus standardized; 
the buyers, as a rule, have no quarrel 
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with the government for thus certifying 
what they are receiving in return for 
their money. Thus the farmers, as a 
whole, fought hard against the adoption 
of federal standards for wheat, while 
the millers favored these standards 
strongly. At present the millers appear 
by no means enthusiastic regarding the 
proposal to fix flour definitions by fed- 
eral law, whereas the bakers undoubtedly 
approve of the plan. The bakers, in 
turn, do not seem convinced that bread 
needs the official seal of a federal defini- 
tion, although the few consumers who 
have ever so much as heard of the pro- 
posal doubtless regard it with favor. 

It ought to be evident that a system of 
definitions and standards must work both 
ways, affording protection to the buyer 
at any point along the line. The miller 
who buys his wheat on the basis of gov- 
ernment inspection cannot logically ob- 
ject to permitting the baker to purchase 
flour with a similar kind of guaranty, 
and the baker, in turn, can win the right 
to buy flour under federal standards only 
by his willingness to sell his bread on 
the same basis. 

An argument to the effect that all 
government definitions and standards 
are undesirable is quite beside the point, 
although it is not infrequently advanced; 
such standards actually exist in many 
cases, and the evident tendency of pub- 
lic opinion at present is in the direction 
of increasing rather than decreasing their 
number. Every municipal council has 
periodic attacks of standard-fixing, and 
with state legislatures the passage of 
laws of this type has become chronic. 

The question thus resolves itself to 
this: is it better to have carefully worked 
out and on the whole reasonable federal 
standards and definitions, applicable uni- 
formly throughout the country, or to 
take chances with local regulations, sub- 
ject to frequent changes, and arrived at 
in most cases with little preliminary in- 
vestigation? Of course the establish- 
ment of federal standards does not en- 
tirely prevent the enactment of supple- 
mentary local rules for intrastate trade, 
but, as the experience with federal wheat 
grades has demonstrated, it practically 
compels the local rules to follow closely 
in line with the federal ones. 

The essential thing is to see that the 
federal definitions and standards are just 
and fair. This can best be done, not by 
stubborn opposition or by stolid indiffer- 
ence, but by active co-operation with the 
federal authorities. Any industry which 
resists the efforts of the government to 
fix standards for its products thereby in- 
vites the very kind of severity it most 
fears, for opposition suggests the desire 
of evasion. As for taking little or no 
interest in the proceedings, a trade which 
apparently does not care what standards 
are set up for it is in no position to 
protest if it gets standards that it does 
not like. 

The system of federal definitions, 
standards and grades for wheat has now 
been in operation for about four years, 
and, despite vigorous protest on the part 
of some of the wheat growers, has proved 
of immense benefit, particularly in doing 
away with the many different state sys- 
tems formerly in use. It is now pro- 
posed to define many of the primary and 
secondary products of grain, and the 
mere formulating of a definition backed 
by government authority amounts to the 
establishment of standards, since a prod- 
uct which does not conform to the defi- 
nition is thereby thrown out of its class. 

If such definitions are reasonable, it 


seems most unlikely that they can do 
any material harm, and they may accom- 
plish much good in protecting both the 
public and the reputable millers and bak- 
ers against the competition of inferior 
goods. If they are not reasonable, the 
two industries involved will chiefly have 


themselves to blame. The bakers, work- . 


ing through the American Institute of 
Baking, have a great advantage in this 
respect, in that they, have a strongly 
established organization, the scientific 
standing of which is fully recognized, 
able and ready to present their views. 
Moreover, the certificate programme just 
undertaken by the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation is working along closely paral- 
lel lines. 

The bakers are, therefore, in a posi- 
tion where they need have little fear of 
the results of federal action fixing a 
definition for bread, although, had such 
action been contemplated five years ago, 
the results might easily have been disas- 
trous. The government is showing no in- 
clination to hurry matters unduly, and 
the bakers, as a result of being in a posi- 
tion to co-operate effectively and intel- 
ligently with the congressional commit- 
tee, have already shown their friends, the 
millers, the way in which such matters 
can best be handled. 





A FAIR PRICE FOR BREAD 


It is probable that a complete survey 
of all the newspapers in the United 
States would reveal the fact that no 
single day passes without the appear- 
ance, somewhere or other, of an article, 
story or communication declaring that 
the bakers are charging too much for 
their bread. The profiteering baker has 
become a pet subject for the cartoonist, 
the paragrapher and the editorial writer, 
and as very few of these gentlemen often 
take much trouble to ascertain the real 
facts, their attacks on the baking trade 
are made with a vigor unrestrained by 
any desire to do more than please the 
public. 

What are the actual facts in the case? 
The best figures available are those pre- 
pared monthly by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is certainly not 
open to the charge of being biased in 
favor of the bakers, or of any other 
sellers of essential commodities. Its sta- 
tistics are based on reports received from 
cities all over the country, and its esti- 
mates are calculated from such an enor- 
mous mass of information that the 
chances for error are reduced to a mini- 
mum. , 

According to these reports, the average 
retail price of bread during September 
was seventy-one per cent higher than the 
average price during the year 1913. For 
the same month, the average price of 
flour was given as seventy per cent above 
the level for the last pre-war year. Cer- 
tainly, then, neither the bakers nor the 
retailers of bread can be justly accused 
of profiteering now if they were not do- 
ing so eight years ago, when nobody 
thought of bringing this accusation 
against them. 

The often heard argument that, since 
wheat has dropped to much less than 
half of what it was:at the highest point, 
bread prices should likewise have been 
cut at least in half, is again shown to 
be utterly absurd by the government’s 
official figures. The maximum farm 
wheat price given in the Department of 
Agriculture’s tables of average prices 
on the first day of each month was two 
dollars and fifty-eight cents a bushel, or 
three and a quarter times the average 
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farm price of wheat in 1918. The high- 
est retail price reached by bread, ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor's 
figures, was two and one eighth times 
the 1913 average. Had bread prices fol- 
lowed those of wheat, as they might rea- 
sonably have been expected to do, it 
would be only fair to expect a propor- 
tionate decline, but the general tendency 
to complain now is based on complete 
forgetfulness of the fact that in the 
period of maximum prices the millers 
and bakers between them absorbed most 
of the heavy tax collected by the wheat 
growers, and did so solely for the bene- 
fit of the consumers of bread. 

As a matter of fact, competition just 
now is holding both flour and bread 
prices too low in relation to the costs 
of material and manufacture. The mar- 
gin in all lines between the price paid 
to the producer of raw material and the 
selling price of the finished article is 
necessarily very little lower than it was 
when all prices were at their highest 
point. Freight rates are still inordinate- 
ly high; fuel and power are close to 
their maximum; rentals have come down 
very little, if at all, and wages, while 
lower than a year ago, are far above 
what they were in 1913. All these things 
tend greatly to increase the spread be- 
tween the price of raw material and that 


* of its manufactured products. 


Too often it is assumed that a com- 
parison between the price of wheat and 
that of flour may fairly be made without 
taking into account the selling price of 
the feed which is the by-product of flour 
milling. The only just comparison, of 
course, is between the price which the 
miller has to pay for his wheat and the 
price he gets for all the products made 
from that wheat. According to the sta- 
tistics of the War Industries Board, the 
average price of Number 1 northern 
wheat in Minneapolis during 1913 was 
eighty-four cents; during the first week 
of October, 1921, it was one dollar and 
thirty cents, an advance of fifty-four 
and a half per cent. Wholesale quota- 
tions for standard patent flour covering 
the same interval show an increase of 
sixty-seven per cent, but prices for mill- 
feed have actually declined thirty-one 
per cent. If the cost of four and a half 
bushels of wheat is compared with the 
price of one barrel of flour and seventy- 
four pounds of feed, it will be found 
that the increase in current prices over 
the average for 1913 is fifty-four and a 
half per cent in the case of wheat and 
fifty-five and a half in the case of the 
miller’s products. 

The fact is, as any one can find out 
if he will take the trouble to look at the 
figures, that there is at present absolute- 
ly nothing remotely approaching prof- 
iteering in the process of grinding wheat 
into flour and baking flour into bread. 
The public is. getting its bread actually 
at a lower price level than conditions 
warrant. The incessant attacks made on 
the baking industry are founded, not on 
any knowledge of the figures, or on a 
comparison of present and pre-war con- 
ditions, but on a complete misunder- 
standing, of the fact that, when wheat 
prices were at their highest point, the 
bakers, aided by the millers, sold their 
bread to the public at prices far below 
those which the wheat market would 
have fully justified. For this they ask 
and expect no special credit, but they are 
entirely right in feeling aggrieved when 
their public spirit and good work in the 
past are turned against them and be- 
come the basis for bitter and unjust 
criticism. 
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A rally in wheat last Friday which 
checked the decline and sent prices up 
about 5c had a marked effect on the at- 
titude of flour buyers, and the advance in 
wheat, coupled with the menace of a 
railroad strike, led to considerable busi- 
ness. Most of it was for prompt ship- 
ment, and as shipping directions on or- 
ders previously booked have been coming 
in fast, the mills seem likely to remain 
busy for a short time at least. The 
strength continued into the beginning of 
the present week. 

The change in the wheat market was 
ostensibly due to reports of poor ger- 
mination from winter wheat territory, 
with a revival of wheat buying for ex- 
port at the rate of some 1,000,000 bus 
daily. The real cause, however, was the 
reaction from the quite unreasonable 
bearishness which had brought wheat 
temporarily far below its statistical 
value early in the week. Only a real col- 
‘lapse of export business could peaey 
have accounted for such a drop as too 
place, and no collapse of this kind was 
apparent. 

Canadian competition has become one 
of the controlling factors in the Ameri- 
can milling business, both because of the 
importation of Canadian flour and the 
sharp competition provided by Canadian 
wheat at present price levels. Although 
it is taken for granted that the provi- 
sions of the emergency tariff act, which 
as they stand expire Nov. 27, will be 
continued by Congress until February, 
the law is proving ineffectual in keeping 
out Canadian flour, which, owing to the 
exchange differential, is selling in east- 
ern markets about on a level with spring 
wheat flour from the Northwest. 

At the close on Monday, Oct. 24, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.21, compared with $1.14 the pre- 
ceding Tuésday and $1.26 10 days ago, 
while December averaged about $1.11, as 
against $1.07 a week earlier. The May 


option ran about 3c over December. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 

$6. $6.50 

7.20 6.80 

7.45 6.95 

7.55 7.05 

7.60 7.00 

L 7.90 7.35 

9.05 8.60 

0 7.90 7.30 

" 8.30 8.30 

. 9.35 9.55 

. e 9.20 9.76 

° \ 9.80 10.10 

¥ -80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 erccece 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Osh, 2 csccccces 12.10 11.80 11.55 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 21 
was $18.75 per ton, again a new low 
record, which compares with the follow- 
ing first-of-the-month quotations: 


Ook. 3 cscs ‘ SAG.S8. Amel 2 .ccccsec $265.85 
GONG: F csccdbes 19.76 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Aus. 3 ive - 21.00 Feb, 1 eeve 32.75 
GO b scapenes 20.60 Jan. 2 eccece 33.25 
SURO.S occccevs De Se BD cecces 37.75 
may & seses e+ 22.66 Nov. 1 ........ 35.95 
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The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
40 $5.25 $5.25 
5.60 6.35 5.20 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 6.55 
6.70 6.00 5.45 
6.75 6.20 6.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
6.00 5.90 5.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.25 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.30 7.35 7.365 
7.00 6.75 7.20 
9.00 8.86 9.10 
10.30 10.00 10.05 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





° Hard * Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct, 16-32 ....00. 72 80 64 

Oct, 9-15 .... 65 85 63% 
Oat, BB seccccnse 64 83 52 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 68 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 456 52 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 65 61 43 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct, 26.) 


Nasnvitie. — Slightly increased de- 
mand for flour at opening of week. 
Prices stronger. Millfeed in fair de- 
mand, 

PuitapetpH1A.—Flour market firmer, 
in sympathy with wheat, but trade quiet. 
Millfeed firm, with buyers showing a 
little more interest and prices of bran 
50c higher. 

Cotumsvus.—The week starts off with 
slow flour business. Buyers not at all 
enthusiastic about placing orders on 
present market. Bakers well supplied 
for some time, with stocks in store suf- 
ficient to run 30 to 45 days. Feed quiet. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Shipping directions on old 
business active, and quick deliveries 
asked. New business light and general 
feeling unsettled, with wide range in 
price quotations. Export business re- 
mains very quiet. Millfeed quiet and 
steady. . 

Cuicaco.—Bakers are buying flour 
somewhat more freely on recent advance, 
but volume of business is still small. Ex- 
port demand dead, though some inquiries 
received. Prices about steady. Feed 
unchanged and steady. Wheat up about 
Ie today. 

Mitwavxee.—Flour in more active de- 
mand for quick shipment. Deferred 
very quiet. Prices 25c bbl higher since 
week end, under 5@9c advance in wheat. 
Rye flour 20c bbl lower. Business fair. 
Millfeed firm at advance of 50c@$1 ton. 
Moderate consumptive call. 


Battrmore.—Flour held firmer, with 
‘wheat, but as yet no trading at the ad- 


vance has been established. Late sales 
are said to have included leading Minne- 
apolis brands at $7.50, cotton, and near- 
by soft winter straight at $5, bulk. Feed 
firmer, but dull and not quotably higher. 

Kansas Crry.—No particular change 
in milling situation in Southwest so far 
this week. Fairly steady buying in small 
lots for 60 to 90 days’ delivery. Some 
inquiry for January, February and 
March, but few sales for that period. 
Export trade active locally. Bran is in- 
clined: to be draggy, and demand for 
shorts is less urgent. Offerings light. 

Bostron.—The strike situation is the 
all-important topic in the local flour 
market. Demand is moderate, but agents 
are receiving shipping directions freely 
on past purchases. Market holds steady, 
with most mills unchanged as regards 
prices. Canadian flours offered freely, 
with short patents quoted at $7.50@7.55 
in jute, and $7.75 in cotton, and reported 
sales of so-called standard patents, in 
jute, at $7.15@7.35. Millfeed quiet but 
steady. Rye flour in slow demand, but 
higher. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Oct, 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,275 687 325 1,575 300 
Boston ee 50 4 11 1 eee 
Buffalo 7 2,657 6,132 438 530 
Chicago 3,969 6,692 19,072 614 199 
Afloat 249 547. 4,030 een eee 
Detroit ..... 28 46 163 15 
St. Joseph ..1,108 213 228 7 9 
Duluth ..... 4,614 1,184 5,391 805 803 
Afloat eee eee 546 eee eee 
Galveston ...5,917 cee ° 159 
Indianapolis. 430 196 393 12 
Kan, City...10,224 1,811 3,494 79 ofa 
Milwaukee... 411 1,642 1,285 24 217 
Minneapolis 4,343 453 21,267 675 1,231 
N. Orleans. .4,148 398 179 axe 160 
Newp. News. ... eae oe." son eee 
New York...1,576 56 969 37 316 
Omaha ..... 2,771 555 2,523 662 60 
Peoria ...... 221 91 857 woe ees 
Philadelp’a .2,064 187 213 31 1 
St. Louis ...2,844 182 865 74 4 
Toledo . -1,435 93 935 62 1 
Canals 900 45 60 6 120 
EMMOD cccdies 2,320 1,928 ove 346 eee 
Totals....55,687 19,667 68,956 5,516 3,981 
Last year..34,411 10,277 33,660 2,795 3,680 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 208,000 bus; oats, 927,- 
000; rye, 413,000. Increases—Corn, 235,000 
bus; barley, 97,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
22, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....3,141 217 oes 175 250 
OTE ccavcecs 888 258 17 50 
Pacific ..6:- 1,745 oe 162 

Totals ....5,774 475 17 387 250 
Prev. week. .4,933 436 10 757 50 
Totals July 1- 

Oct. 22 ..99,462 7,928 382 13,430 3,106 





Buckwheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 buckwheat crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Oct, 1, compared 
witb the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 1919 
New York ...... 4,528 4,420 5,126 
Pennsylvania .... 4,806 4,176 4,968 
Virginia ........ 490 540 475 
West Virginia 793 780 840 
ID. cccccececes 454 543 632 
Michigan 630 609 621 
Wisconsin 427 432 486 
Minnesota ...... 262 300 285 
Maryland ....... 264 300 299 
. 
United States.. 14,263 13,789 15,244 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...432,405 390,635 337,220 463,455 





St. Pawl ..ccece 11,730 12,470 7,480 16,165 
Duluth-Superior 19,875 15,615 22,945 31,410 
Milwaukee ..... 15,990 10,230 1,700 14,900 

Totals ..ccvee 480,000 428,950 369,345 525,930 
Outside mills*..189,485 ...... 150,930 233,735 





Ag’gate sprg.669,485 620,275 759,665 


Fae 33,300 27,300 32,000 43,100 
St. Louist ..... 48,800 35,800 38,000 58,500 
BURAIO .ccscese 150,060 128,550 146,655 152,115 
Rochester ..... 9,800 8,300 10,200 13,350 
CRICRTO 2 cccces 33,000 27,000 20,000 24,750 
Kansas City.... 95,500 96,000 65,000 81,400 
Kansas City?t...387,785 420,720 160,895 396.615 
OUARA .ccccece 22,660 23,600 9,830 22,975 
BONES csccccces 37,100 32,600 23,300 35,200 
TOE accceae 80,300 64,300 62,175 658,700 
Indianapolis 8,465 9,065 8,590 14,230 
Nashville** ....109,175 110,915 96,645 153,295 
Portland, Oreg. 27,865 29,160 37,525 43,280 
DOREEIS .ccccccce 27,065 26,485 20,615 39,910 
Tacoma ....-+.. 45,315 42,445 16,275 47,765 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 1920 1919 
7 72 61 


Minneapolis ...... 79 85 
Bt. POG cccccscccs 50 53 32 69 
Duluth-Superior 54 42 62 85 
Outside mills* .... 65 59 40 62 

Average spring.. 72 65 52 71 
Milwaukee ........ 57 36 7 62 
OE, BUM cecccvete 66 54 63 85 
St. Louist ........ 63 46 49 76 
BOUMBIO .cccccccecs 90 77 88 91 
Rochester ....cc.e. 62 45 55 72 
COD 06s eeoces 83 68 68 93 
Kansas City ...... 90 90 62 87 
Kansas Cityt ..... 77 84 58 88 
Omaha ........0-- 94 98 39 95 
WOIOGO wcccccceccs 77 68 49 73 
Toledof ........ 64 64 41 83 
Indianapolis ...... 37 40 38 62 
Nashville** ....... 55 58 47 76 
Portland, Oregon.. 58 60 78 101 
BeAttle ccccccccece 46 50 39 75 
TACOMB .cccccccce 79 74 29 84 

Totals ..ccccecee 67 62 50 70 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





BRITISH DEMAND BETTER 


Slight Improvement Noticeable in London 
Market—Bakers’ Stocks Low, but 
Spot Supplies Large 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—A_ slight improvement is _notice- 
able in the demand for flour. Bakers’ 
stocks are undoubtedly low, but stocks 
of spot flour are still heavy. The only 
business passing is in Manitoba export 
patents, offered at 42@43s, c.i.f., Lon- 
don. Home mills have reduced prices 
a further 2s, and bread prices will prob- 
ably be reduced again shortly. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Equivalent quotations, in bbls of 196 lbs, 


at current rates of exchange: 42s, $5.85; 
43s, $6. 











Flour and milifeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
packed in 100-lb sacks. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter stratght .... 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent... 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white .. 


Rye flour, standard ..... CO Ob Obs Cocrcececeee 
FEED— 
Spring bran ..... eeccccece eoccee Cccccccccce 





Hard winter bran .. 
Sort WIG THO 6.6.5 cccksiceces 


Standard middlings (brown Shorts)... ceccee 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog . 





eteee 





TPO e eee e eee eee eeeeeees 


Family patent 
Seattle «.++@6.75 (49's) 
-@8.15 


San Francisco ... 
“Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 8.15 $.....@..... $7.10@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.30@ 7.65 $7.50@ 8.00 
6.50@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.65 os ce 6.65@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.60 7.00@ 7.25 0 ccc eo Do ccce 
4.75@ 5.25 4.80@ 5.00 oo @ ose 4.75@ 5.25 5.60@ 6.00 o@ccecs 5.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 SOs cons errs, Serer 
6.25@ 6.75 ere 6.90@ 7.15 6.60@ 7.10 @.... 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.85 7.10@ 7.60 6.50@ 6.80 
6.00@ 6.50 ere, rere 6.10@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 were, Ferre: 6.65@ 7.30 $069 CUS 400% 
4.75@ 5.25 mo tee oP once 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 4.75 5.00@ 6.00 errs. Seren Jone Pe cets o@ «oe 0 000s De ccve oe @ ococe 
6.25@ 6.65 --@,. --@.. 6.20@ 6.75 we, lth 6.25@ 6.50 evi. LETT 6.75@ 7.75 errs, Pore 7.50@ 8.00 
6.00@ 6.40 --@. a re 5.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.25 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.50@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.60 
4.75@ 5.00 -@. ~— 4.25@ 4.50 re) A a ee yo et eee eee 5.00@ 5.25 
5.00@ 5.30 5.15@ 5.25 --@.. a ere 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 coe @ 2 cose 6.00@ 6.25 ww ee --@.. 
4.75@ 5.10 3.85@ 3.95 --@.. o @ vsece weece @Picoce 5.00@ 5.50 o@ cove 0 0803 Qc even oo @ue -@.. 
14.50@15.50 12.50@13.00 rere, Sere TTT Pret oo @ ccove 20.00@ 21.00 21.50 @ 22.50 21.50@22.00 -»-@20.00 + @.. 
14.50 @15.50 Se Pere 10.50@11.00 14.50@15.00 wes ecoe Te Pere ows seokn ° @ 22.00 6 oe cee ore, Freer 
15.00@16.00 : oo cctke 0 ced e@ cesses 15.00@15.25 --@... 22.00 @ 23.00 22.50 @ 23.50 @ 22.50 -@... 16.50@17.50 
16.00 @17.00 13.00@13.50 15.00@16.00 _...... 9.6ahe oof s vs 21.00 @22.00 21.00 @ 22.00 22.00 @22.50 @ 20.25 21.00 @23.00 
23.00 @ 25.00 22.00 @ 22.50 18.00@19.00 21.00@22.00 = 30.00 @31.00 28.00 @ 30.00 24.50@ 25.00 @ 27.50 cose os cece 
31.50 @32.00 30.00@31.00 eteeeEPovees teers eccee os 6 Bc we 39.00 @40.00 39.00 @ 40.00 «eee» @36.00 @38.50 oO. coos 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.10@5.75 (49's) $5.20@5.75 (49's) $7.25 @8.00 $8.20 @8.35 $6.75 @7.60 
-@.. «++» @5.70 «++ - @8.00 sees @8.55 - @7.70 


prices basis f,o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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SEPTEMBER FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
rts of domestic breadstuffs for September and for the 9 months from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30, while showing the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour 


shipments, indicates a marked lessenin 


in wheat exports from the high record 


made in August. The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


SEPTEMBER EXPORTS 
r—1920——,  -——1921———. _ --———_1 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


1921——_, 
Quantity Value 


NINE MONTHS’ EXPORTS 
2 
Quantity Value 


Flour, bbis .........++. 1,802 $11,836 939 $11,487 12,984 $94,809 16,195 $183,038 
Wheat, bus .........+. 30,842 41,371 30,771 89,352 237,446 380,556 130,546 368,235 
Barley, bus .........+. 5,357 3,927 2,066 $3,468 20,411 16,837 11,197 18,262 
Corn, DUS ....cceeceees 18,600 11,128 949 1,599 104,973 78,064 11,474 19,034 
Oats, DUB ...cseeeeeeee 224 109 875 754 2,474 1,287 11,492 11,275 
Rye, Dus ....cecreccecs 3,713 4,260 2,464 6,782 25,192 39,769 43,946 94,961 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as 


follows (000’s omitted) : 


1921 





1920 - 


Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
Flour, bbis...... 952 1,280 1,024 1,870 1,591 1,266 1,546 1,238 1,873 1,802 
Wheat, bus..... 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 24,842 68,537 30,842 
Barley, bus..... 2,620 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 2,108 4,602 65,357 
Corn, bus....... 3,041 6,436 8,144 13,873 10,426 8,535 11,835 14,973 13,652 18,600 
Oats, bus....... 466 204 155 99 100 161 228 263 81,049 224 
Rye, bus........ 6,626 6,423 38,767 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 931 3,080 3,713 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 
12,984,000 237,444,930 104,972,806 
19,853,952 218,280,281 17,761,420 
+ 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,633 
+++ 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 
++» 18,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 
14,379,000 164,049,686 63,548,000 
16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 
12,769,078 178,861,944 15,626,000 
12,278,206 99,508,968 46,287,000 
++ 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 
+ 11,268,000 82,669,000 61,673,000 
24,257,000 42,693,000 
48,490,000 36,206,000 
92,780,000 37,678,000 
91,384,000 838,201,000 
62,851,000 102,519,000 
+ 11,844,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
++ 11,643,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 
«+ 19,655,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
18,600,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
+ 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


14,324,000 








12,877,874 67,070,490 17,864,227 
65,294,479 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
114,462,932 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 
101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 
104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 


49,900,000 15,700,000 4 
52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


Corn Mill- 


flourand feed, 
Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 
2,474,291 25,191,887 20,410,876 115,783 1,611 


867,165 10,481 
7,681,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 


422,000 49,703 
490,000 37,836 


35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
5,276,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
1,272,000 368,000 4,689,000 477,000 63,597 
1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 369,000 78,019 
1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 
26,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 
25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ....4.  seeee 
$2,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... seen. 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 = ......  saeee 


500,000 


ee 


*Nine months for flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley; six months for corn flour 


and meal and milifeed, 








HUNT MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Contract Let for Construction of Andrew J. 
Hunt Memorial Church by Trinity Con- 
gregation at Arkansas City, Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 22.—The offi- 
cers of Trinity Episcopal Church, Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, this week let to E. 
Samuel Berry, a local builder, the con- 
tract for construction of the new church 
to be known as the Andrew J. Hunt 
Memorial. An expenditure of about 
$55,000, exclusive of furnishings, is called 





or. 

The building, recently illustrated in 
The Northwestern Miller, may be built 
of superior Carthage stone instead of the 
local stone originally planned. 

It is hoped that the new church may 
be dedicated at Easter. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





BRITISH MILLER’S GENEROSITY 

Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 5.—It is reported 
that Joseph Rank, the senior partner in 
the ~— flour milling firm of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., of Hull and London, has 
given the munificent gift of £70,000 to 
the missionary funds of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Mr. Rank has in the 
past given a very considerable amount 
of money to this church, of which he is 
a member, and the missionary enthusiasm 
and enterprise of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists is one of their outstanding attri- 
butes. Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





BAKING COMPANY MUST PAY 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 22.—In the suit 
of the Big Diamond Mills Co., of Minne- 
apolis, against the Uniontown (Pa.) 
Baking Co., a jury in the Fayette County 
court at that place returned a verdict 
in favor of the milling concern and di- 
rected the baking company to pay $1,- 
226.05 to the millers. The Big Diamond 
Mills Co. had sold to the Uniontown 
Baking Co. two carloads of Big Dia- 
mond, or spring wheat, flour, on Sept. 10, 
1920, under contract, for $12.55 bbl. The 
flour arrived on Oct. 23 and Nov. 8, fol- 
lowing the date of the order, but in the 
meantime the baking company had re- 
ceived another carload of flour from the 
same company and was dissatisfied with 
it, claiming it was “weak and inferior in 
quality.” - 

When the two carloads arrived, the 
baking company refused acceptance until 


the Big Diamond Mills Co. had made a 
test of the flour. This was refused. The 
market in the meantime had dropped 
from $12.55 to $9.30 bbl. The seller was 
compelled to resell the flour at $8 bbl. 
The jury allowed the milling company 
the difference between $9.30 and $8 for 
the 700 bbls, plus $266 demurrage and 
$50.05 interest, making a total of $1,- 


226.05. 
C. C. Larus. 





NORFOLK PORT DEVELOPMENT 

Norroix, Va., Oct. 22.—Norfolk’s new 
grain elevator and wharf facilities, to be 
erected by the city on its own water- 
front property, will cost $3,900,000, all 
the plans for the development having 
been completed. An election will be held 
early in January for the issuance of 
bonds for this work, according to the 
plans of the city port commission, which 
has asked the city council to call the 
election. The general opinion in this sec- 
tion is that the project will be carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 

According to estimates worked out for 
the operation of the elevator and piers, 
the net return to the city will be 5 per 
cent on the investment, after paying 6 
per cent interest on the bonds. The 

lans, already drawn, will be ready for 

ids on construction within a month or 
six weeks, the commission announces. 
Josern A. Lesuiz. 





WARNING AGAINST SWINDLER 
Mitwavker, W1s., Oct. 22.—The retail 
division of the Association of Commerce 
of Green Bay, Wis., has issued a warn- 
ing to jobbers and merchants to be on 
their guard against a stranger giving his 
name as Edwards, who, it is charged, has 
been swindling grocers through a novel 
scheme. Edwards, according to the in- 
formation received by the association, 
represents himself as an inspector or 
salesman for the Ralston-Purina Co., of 
St. Louis, the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., or the Roberts Prod- 
uce Co., of St. Joseph. He inspects 
s on hand, condemns certain articles 
and tenders a draft on one of the firms 
for a refund. The draft always is larger 
than the refund, and the difference is 
requested in cash. 
he man is reported to be travelling 
through Wisconsin in a Scripps-Booth 
roadster, painted maroon, with white wire 


wheels and a Michigan license plate. 
The association asks members to notify 
the police immediately if the man ap- 
proaches them with the scheme described. 
L, E. Meyer. 





MORE GRAIN CONGESTION 


Wheat Piled Up at Montreal as Never Before 
in the Port’s History—Receipts Double 
Those of Ordinary Years 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 22.—Wheat is 

iled up in the port of Montreal as never 

fore in the history of the place. So 
far this season about 115,000,000 bus of 
grain has entered the various elevators 
here—virtually double the receipts of or- 
dinary years. To add to the troubles of 
grain dealers there are at least 30,000,000 
bus more between Montreal and the 
Head of the Lakes awaiting shipment 
before the snow flies and navigation on 
the St. Lawrence closes. 

Grain carriers that arrived ‘a week ago 
from upper lake ports are still awaiting 
a turn at the elevators, but there is no 
suspension of elevator operations any- 
where in the harbor at present. The three 
elevators, with a total capacity of over 
8,000,000 bus, are taking in daily a steady 
stream, although the outgoing grain for 
export continues small. At present there 
are a dozen ocean grain carriers loading 
for oversea, but the wheat that these take 
away will be replaced almost immedi- 
ately from the smaller lake traders. 

Montreal is the largest ocean port for 

ain in Canada. A dearth of export or- 

ers has resulted in the present huge 
accumulation here. Grain men, however, 
declare that 20 ocean vessels will be in 
port within a few days, and that with 
their arrival the backbone of the jam will 
be broken. They think that the remain- 
ing six weeks of the present season will 
see a record movement of wheat from 
Montreal to Europe. 

Harbor authorities deny that the situ- 
ation is critical. They say the congestion 
is temporary, and that in a short time, 
with the arrival of more freighters for 
the export service, — will come 
back to normal. As for the future, they 
have little to say. More elevators are 
needed, but the money to build them has 
not been voted by the House of Com- 
mons, and with the unsettled political 
state of Canada, due to the general elec- 
tion at hand, there is little prospect of 
any immediate work being undertaken. 

L. F. Kier, 





FLOUR DISPUTES ARBITRATED 

Curicaco, Itx., Oct. 22.—The arbitra- 
tion committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation held a meeting at the Fed- 
eration office in Chicago, on Oct. 20, to 
consider two eases concerning the appli- 
cation of freight rates to shipments of 
flour. 

The case between the General Baking 
Co., New York City, and the Interpro- 
vincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., was decided by the committee in 
favor of the General Baking Co. 

In the case between the General Bak- 
ing Co. and the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., the committee de- 
cided that the baking company had no 
valid claim against the flour mills. 

V. P. Wits. 





REPORTS ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

Cuicaco, I1z., Oct. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secre- 
tary B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
appeared on the floor of the Board of 
Trade on Monday morning of this week 
after an absence of two months. He 
returned last Friday on the Aquitania 
from Ng where he has been travel- 
ling with Mrs. Brophy and their son. 
They went first to England, then to Hol- 
land and southward through Italy. Mr. 
Brophy gives the somewhat surprising 
report that there is a decided lack of 
depression and unhappiness among Euro- 
peans, especially in the case of the Bel- 
gians and Italians. He says that though 
business conditions are, of course, far 
from normal, crops have been good and 
—— are spending money very freely. 
n speaking of Paris he said that it was 
the gay city of pre-war days. Mr. 
Brophy found ‘the Italians in great good 
nature over an excellent grape crop, 
which is just being harvested. 

V. P. WittraMs. 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Kansas Bulletin States That Wheat Is Suf- 
fering Badly from Dry Weather—De- 
layed Seeding in Ohio 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 22.—The week- 
ly Kansas crop bulletin says: “Wheat is 
suffering badly as a result of dry weath- 
er in central and western parts of the 
state, where bulk of crop is usually pro- 
duced. In many counties ground is too 
dry to germinate seed, while in others 
the stands that are up are drying. Farm- 
ers in a few counties are reseeding fields 
that have perished for lack of moisture. 
In the eastern third of the state, wheat 
has fared much better as a result of 
rather recent rains. As a rule, 80 to 90 
per cent of the crop has been sown. 
Farmers in many western counties show 
a disposition to wait for rain before put- 
ting in any more of the crop.” 

Totevo, On1o, Oct. 22.—The weather 
has continued favorable, and fall work 
is nearing completion. Farmers have 
been busy husking and cribbing corn, and 
plowing and seeding. Sowing of wheat 
was delayed to avoid damage from Hes- 
sian fly, but is now practically completed. 
Early sown wheat is up, and shows a 
good growth and appearance. It is 





‘thought that the acreage will be about 


the same as last year. 


Seattrre, Wasn., Oct. 22.—Fall seed- 
ing, which had been prevented in consid- 
erable wheat growing sections by dry soil 
conditions, has been resumed since the 
general rains of this week. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 22.—Seeding 
of wheat for this fall is completed in 
practically all localities in Indiana. The 
grain that is up is making good progress, 
although Hessian fly has been reported 
in a few places. Husking of corn is 
gradually getting under way throughout 
the state, with the yield fair to good. 
Farm labor is plentiful. 

MitwavKkeg, Wis., Oct. 22.—Total pro- 
duction of all small grains in Wisconsin 
this year is estimated at 84,000,000 bus 
by Joseph A. Becker. crop reporter, state 
department of agriculture. This com- 
pares with 81,000,000 bus estimated July 
1, 137,000,000 in 1920, and a five-year 
average of 122,000,000. The wheat crop 
amounted to 3,071,000 bus, against a 
Sept. 1 estimate of 3,053,000, 5,161.000 
in 1920, and a five-year average of 6,- 
156,000. The yield is estimated at 12 
bus per acre, against 12.6 last year and 
18.5 as a five-year average. The quality 
is higher than it has ever been before. 





PORT CHARGE ABOLISHED 

Mosrrz, Atra., Oct. 22.—Announcement 
is made by the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
that, effective Oct. 25, the .reconsignment 
charge of $6 per car on export com- 
modities recéived at Mobile will be elimi- 
nated, and cars delivered to any wharf 
or pier designated by exporter or ship 
operator without the additional cost. 

Exporters and ship operators have had 
this matter up with the railroads for 
some time, claiming that the reconsign- 
ment charge was a burdensome tax on 
the export business and actually worked 
a discrimination against Mobile. 

Under the new rule, cars consigned to 
Mobile without particular wharf or pier 
being designated will be shifted to such 
terminal as may be requested, without 
the extra charge. This applies to grain 
and all other commodities. 

It is stated that the Southern Railway 
and the Louisville & Nashville will make 
similar announcements in a short time. 

W. J. Boxes. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, Hoittanp, Oct. 12.—The 
weather keeps fine and warm, and this 
has its influence on market conditions. 
On the other hand, continuance of the 
dry weather is a menace to the winter 
crops, for such fields as have been sown 
fail to germinate, while certain large 
areas have not been sown at all, farmers 
holding up seeding until there is more 
moisture. In this respect, the outlook 
for the next winter crops is not so good 
as was the case last year, and this cir- 
cumstance should cause a firmer market 
for home grown cereals. The new home 
grown wheat is being pressed for sale, 
and this is one of the principal reasons 
for the present very weak market. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FREIGHT RATES ON GRAIN REDUCED 





Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Average Cut of Approximately 16 
Per Cent Throughout Western Half of the Country— One Half 
of the 1920 Increases on Wheat and Hay Eliminated 


Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 22.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission today or- 
dered freight rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay reduced on an average of 
approximately 16 per cent throughout 
the western half of the country. The 
reductions are ordered put into effect 
at once, and must be in complete opera- 
tion by Nov. 20. 

The decision removes from wheat and 
hay one half the increases given the rail- 
roads in 1920, and on other grains fixes 
the rates 10 per cent lower than on 
wheat. The commission further ordered 
downward revision of rates on flour and 
other grain products to reflect the lower 
rate level fixed for the raw materials. 

The Commission’s decision was ren- 
dered on the petition in which 24 western 
state and agricultural organizations 
joined on Sept. 3. The prompt action 
on the petition is explained in official 
quarters by the necessity of translating 
the railroad wage reductions, which are 
now threatening to precipitate a national 
railroad strike, into freight reductions, 
in order that there may be no semblance 
of prejudice in the government’s han- 
dling of the railroad problem. 

“Summarizing the situation before us,” 
the Commission said, “the petitioners 
speak for a basic industry (agriculture) 
which the evidence shows is in a state of 
financial prostration, receiving for its 
products prices which approach and in 
some cases have fallen below pre-war 
levels, but paying transportation costs 
many of which are still at the war-time 
peak. On the other hand, the evidence 
shows with equal clarity that the re- 
spondents (the railroads) are likewise 
suffering from financial depression and 
that their net earnings have been far be- 
low the standard which has been fixed by 
the law although the tendency is now 
upward.” 

“It is plainly our duty to do every- 
thing in our power to carry out this pur- 
pose,” the Commission stated in discuss- 
ing the 6 per cent return provision in 
the transportation act and the railroads’ 
failure to obtain it during the past year. 

“The experience of the past 12 months, 
however, has shown the limitations which 
surround in actual practice this provi- 
sion of the law. It does not constitute 
a guaranty to the carriers, nor is the 
obligation cumulative. What is contem- 
plated by the law is that, in this exercise 
of our rate making power, the results 
shall reflect our best judgment as to the 
basis which may reasonably be expected 
for the future to yield the prescribed 
return.” 

The Commission discussed at length 
the forces operating to lower railroad 
carriage charges. “The fact that many 
railroad charges are still lévied at the 
war-time peak is a cause of discourage- 
ment to the producer who has been un- 
able to maintain his prices,” the Commis- 
sion said, “and to the employee who has 
experienced a reduction of wages. 

“The vital concern of the carriers in 
this situation is to promote what may 
be deemed normal traffic, and anything 
that will help that end is greatly to their 
benefit. So far as a tendency downward 
in their rates can be induced, and so far 
as reductions in wages and prices which 
have already been made effective can be 
converted into rate reductions, we are 
assured that the full return of prosper- 
ity will be hastened for both industry 
and labor. The carriers have, we feel, 
themselves manifested a realization of 
this fact in the substantial reductions in 
rates which they have voluntarily made.” 

In discussing the technical side of the 
rate reductions the Commission noted 
that rates in the eastern district will be 
affected, and that additional proceedings 
and orders will be necessary to bring 
carriage charges in the East into proper 
— with those in the western terri- 
ory. 

The decision of the Commission was 
unanimous, although three members did 
not join in the majority opinion. Be- 
fore the decision was made public Presi- 
dent Harding went over it thoroughly, 





and it is therefore assumed that it bore 
White House approval in detail. 
Joun Marrinan. 





GERMAN FLOUR MARKET 

Lonnon, Enc., Oct. 12.—Reports re- 
ceived from Hamburg state that the flour 
market there is exteedingly lifeless. The 
Russian Soviet is said to have bought, 
but the purchases have been of seconds 
only, at almost impossible prices. The 
inquiry at present is next to nothing, in 
consequence of the depreciated exchange 
and the movement of home grown prod- 


uce. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





MILWAUKEE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Mitwavxeg, Wis., Oct. 22.—While lake 
shipments of grain from the Milwaukee 
terminal have slowed down sharply, the 
movement continues fairly large, and 
cargoes are going: forward nearly every 
day. Total shipments so far this season 
of navigation exceed 26,500,000 bus, a 
new high record for this port. Cargoes 
this week included the following: steamer 
Odanah, 267,000 bus corn for Buffalo; 
Luzon, 169,200 bus corn and 52,000 bus 
oats for Buffalo; S. H. Robbins, 337,425 
bus oats for Buffalo. 

L, E. Meyer. 


FIGHT AGAINST CORN BORER 

Wasuineorton, D. C., Oct. 22.—Continu- 
ance of the federal government fight 
against the European corn borer along 
the present lines was unanimously fa- 
vored by representatives of important 
agricultural associations and state com- 
missioners of agriculture at hearings 
here before the horticultural board of 
the Department of Agriculture. Strong 
opposition developed to a suggestion that 
the quarantine of infested areas be aban- 
doned and the eradication campaign 
waged on a regional basis. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








RUN ON VIENNA SHOPS 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 12.—The heavy 
decline in Austrian currency which has 
taken place recently has not only caused 
panic in financial circles there but also 
among the people, who, fearing that their 
money would soon be altogether value- 
less, made a stampede on the shops and 
bought up whatever articles were avail- 
able. 

It is reported that a large number of 
shopkeepers have been cleared out of all 
their goods, but the public, through its 
buying mania, has been made to pay 
double, treble and in some cases four 
times as much as was legitimate. It is 
alleged that some firms are even with- 
holding their goods to obtain still higher 
prices. For two days the streets were 
literally blocked with purchasers, and the 
police had to rope off markets and shops 
to keep off the crowds. 

The value of the Austrian kronen is 
today 7,500 to the pound sterling. At 
the time of the panic it was around 
6,500, and in view of its subsequent heavy 
depreciation it is not surprising that the 
Viennese were somewhat alarmed for a 


time. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was held in Toronto, Ont., on Tues- 
day, Oct. 25. The balance sheet shows 
that the profit and loss account carried 
forward from last year, less the stock 
dividend, was $173,335.88. The net profit 
for the year, after making provision for 
depreciation, for bad and doubtful debts 
and for taxes. amounted to $325,970.47, 
a total of $499,306.35. This amount has 
been applied as follows: bond interest 
for the year, $74,703.01; dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum, $222,500; 
balance carried forward, $202,103.34. 
Customers’ paper under discount is 
listed at $1,501,318. Total liabilities are 
$5,789,541, of which $2,875,000 is issued 
stock, $1,218,712. bonds, and $1,493,726 
current bills, accrued dividends, bond in- 


terest and taxes. The capital assets are 
stated to, include real estate, buildings, 
machinery and equipment valued at $2,- 
374,714, and shares in subsidiary com- 
anies and other investments, $966,318. 
he current assets include $474,560 in 
accounts and bills receivable, $1,223,528 
in stock in trade, bags, barrels and sup- 
lies, $469,650 in Canadian Victory Loan 
onds, $218,618 in cash on hand and in 
bank, and $62,149 in deferred charges. 

“While the volume ot business during 
the year just closed,” the directors’ re- 
port states, “was substantially greater 
than the previous year, due to declining 
prices, the profit on operation was less; 
the directors, however, look to a more 
stable condition during the current year. 
The company has been able to do consid- 
erable business with former export con- 
nections, where sales have not been made 
direct for some years, owing to imperial 
and federal control, embargoes and other 
causes, which have since been removed, 
due to the war. The 1921 crop is greater 
in volume than last year and is of fair 
milling quality. As the cost of grain, 
supplies and other commodities has de- 
clined during the year and is approach- 
ing pre-war values, provided the mills 
are operated to capacity, the results 
should be satisfactory.” 

The head office building adjoining the 
warehouse at 287-295 MacPherson Ave- 
nue has been completed and occupied 
during the year. 





CHANNEL TRAIN FERRY 

Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 12.—During the 
war a great quantity of war material and 
munitions was transported to France by 
means of a train ferry. This expedient, 
which was found most satisfactory and 
convenient in those dark days, is now 
being utilized for trade, and growers of 
fruit and other perishable produce in 
the south of France can get their goods 
to the London market within 24 hours. 
The great advantage is that the goods 
require no handling en route, as the same 
train on which they are loaded comes 
right through to London. As yet only 
one consignment of this kind, consisting 
of some 125 tons of produce, has been 
received, but the new system has so many 
advantages over the old that it is likely 
to become a permanency. 

C. F, G. Rarxes, 





United Statese—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
State— °'21 °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 '14 °13 '12 
Kansas, 118 187152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Tllinois.. 39 36 67 66 17 63 4 
Missouri, 30 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
7 


Wash 81 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 82 27 


Michigan 138 14 19 10 16 13 20 17 18 7 
Iowa..,. 8 817 9 $8 :-6 1411 11 #7 
Califnia 8 916 8 7 67 7 4 6 
Oregon.. 18 18 16 11 8 138 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 9 11 18 18 16 16 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 6 6 10 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 
Colorado 18 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 
Maryl’d. 9 11 11 11 11 10 10 1 8 9 
N. York. 8 10 10 7 8 812 8 7 6& 
Tennessee 6 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 
tae © £8 & et ee F¥-? $ 
Idaho.... 9 8 6 7 6 8 11 9 8 10 
W. Va... 4 46 6 4 4 6 4 83 8 
mame § §€ Stk £8 et 8 8 
Ark’nsas 11 383 83 8 3 83 32 1 1 
Montana 38 4 8 9 8 12 28 11 12 12 
Georgia. 2 32 8 8 3 4 4 232 23 1 
Utah.... 8 2 3 8 3 &6 6 6 & 4 
Others... 10 16 11 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 


Totals, 
U. 8.. 544678 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 


SPRING WHEAT 
°21°°20 °19 '18 °17 '16 
565106 56 


"15 14 '13 °12 
N. Dak. 63 68 39 152 82 


79144 


Minn.. 25 28 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 
8. Dak, 23 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 652 
Wash.. 19 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 
Idaho.. 16 16 13 13 9 7 7 6 6 6 
Illinois, 4 5 8 8 1... es 08: of 00 
Mont... 17 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 
Iowa... 3 6 615 56 8 5 4 6 6 
Wie... 2 8 6 8 8 8 . & 3. 
Cele... 6 6@ 6 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 
memes © BS CET 44 4 4 
Oregon, 5 56 4 4 4 6 43:3 8 4 
Wyo... 3 43 6 3 2 a a ee 
N. Mex. 2 2 2 2 1 41 a. 2. oe 
Utah... 43 2 4 8 2 . 2 =. | 
Others. 2 383 4 83 6 2 s 8 3 8 


Totals, 
all w’t 741 787 934 921 637 636 1,026 891 763 730 


*Estimated Oct. 1. 


385 
PACIFIC RATES REDUCED 


Mills of the Pacific Northwest Succeed in 
Obtaining Lower Freights on Flour 
to the Southeast 


Seatrte, Wasu., Oct. 22.—Ever since 
the general freight rate advance of Aug. 
26, 1920, the mills of the Pacific North- 
west, which had previously done a very 
large flour business in the southeastern 
and southern states, and a business of 
considerable volume in the northern, mid- 
dle western and eastern states, have been 
very seriously handicapped in competing 
in those markets with the soft wheat 
mills of the central states. 

Since the general advance, the Pacific 
Coast millers have made unremitting ef- 
forts to obtain a reduction in rates on 
flour to the above markets, and they have 
finally met with a measure of success as 
far as the territory south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers is con- 
cerned, a territory to which, prior to the 
advance, the Pacific Coast mills shipped 
on an average 5,000 tons of flour a 
month. 

At a hearing at Seattle held last week, 
attended by representatives of the west- 
ern railroad lines and by millers, the 
railroads agreed to recommend to the 
eastern carriers a rate on flour to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., of 75c per 100 lbs, and of $1 
per 100 lbs to points east and south of 
Memphis. 

Prior to the freight advance of Aug. 
26, 1920, the rate on flour from Pacific 
northwestern points to Memphis, Tenn., 
was 6lc per 100 Ibs, and by that advance 
was increased to 8l44c. Under the new 
rates agreed to, the freight on flour to 
south Atlantic points will be $1 per 100 
lbs, against the present rates of $1.11% 
to Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., 
and $1.0514 to Norfolk, Va., with corre- 
sponding rates to other points. This re- 
duction is stated by the railroads to be 
independent of any general freight re- 
duction that may be made. 

It was also agreed to reduce the rates 
via St. Louis to 65c, and via Cairo to 
681,c. These are only proportionals of 
the through $1 rate to points south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi riv- 
ers, and will not apply to shipments ter- 





minating in St. Louis or Cairo, or inter- 
mediate points. The rates will be filed 
immediately. 


W. C. Tirrany. 


FLOUR MILLS IN PALESTINE 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 5.—It. is under- 
stood that a company has been formed 
by Baron Edmond de Rothschild at 
Haifa, Palestine, for the erection of a 
number of flour mills in that country. 
The scheme provides that they shall be of 
sufficient capacity to meet the full con- 
sumptive demand of the people of Pales- 
tine, and also to furnish a surplus for 
export to the surrounding countries. 

Very keen disappointment is felt 
among British milling engineers that they 
have not been given an opportunity to 
tender for this business. From the re- 
ports to hand it appears that arrange- 
ments have been made for the work to 
be done by some leading “German teth- 
nical experts,” which is regarded as an 
unjust slight to British commercial en- 
terprise, in view of the part that Britain 
has played in protecting and establishing 
peace in that part of the world. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 


INDIANA GRANGE CONVENTION 

Inpranapours, Inp., Oct. 22.—Grain 
growers were urged to make an active 
fight against a nation-wide strike of rail- 
road workers by Everett McClure, of 
Aurora, master of the Indiana State 
Grange, who made an address at the 
fifty-first annual convention of the or- 
ganization at Columbus, Tuesday night. 
Sessions, which began at that time, ex- 
tended through Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

Sherman L. Lowell, of Fredonia, N. 
Y., master of the National grange, ad- 
dressing the convention on Wednesday, 
urged grain growers to make plans for 
work ahead. The most direct possible 
marketing methods, a reasonable living 
price for grain and agricultural prod- 
ucts generally, and better highways for 
transporting grain were advocated. 

Jesse Newsom, master of the Columbus 
grange, was elected head of the state 








grange for the coming year. 


Epwarp H.. ZrecNer. 





386 
ARGENTINE TRADE DULL 


Buenos Ames, Oct. 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Shipments of wheat, flaxseed and 
oats are slack, waiting for further mar- 
ket developments. The market for wheat, 
corn, flaxseed and oats is weak, with a 

r demand from all sources. General 
rains are falling. a 7 

Buenos Armes, Sept. 27.—During the 
past fortnight, rains have been frequent 
and abundant over the whole of the 
cereal zone, so that, as regards wheat at 
least, hopes of an abundant harvest are 
now justified, provided, of course, there 
is no other climatic injury during the 
next three months. The flaxseed crop, 
however, will be small in comparison with 
the last one. According to some experts 
it will not exceed half of the 1920-21 
crop. It is considered now too late to 
sow more flaxseed in the northern part 
of Santa Fe. 

Prices quoted for grain today are as 
follows, in paper, per 100 kilos, with 


comparisons: 
Sep. 27 Sep. 20 Sep. 13 


Barletta wheat ...... $16.70 $17.60 $18.50 
Oats, Bahia Blanca... 8.00 8.60 9.20 
Flaxseed, 4 per cent.. 18.30 19.60 22.50 ~ 
Corn, Amarillo ....... 8.10 8.70 8.85 


Most of this apparent decline is ac- 
counted for by the rise in exchange, the 
Argentine paper peso being quoted at 
$2.5c in New York on Sept. 27, as against 
30.5c on Sept. 20 and 31.25c on Sept. 13. 
Thus these quotations work out as fol- 
lows in United States gold per bushel: 

Sep. 27 Sep. 20 Sep. 13 


Barletta wheat ...... $1.48 $1.46 $1.54 
Oats, Bahia Blanca... .38 .88 -41 
Fiaxseed, 4 per cent.. 1.51 1.52 1.72 
Corn, Amarillo....... .67 67 69 
W. J. Lams. 





FOREIGN BUYING METHODS 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “Since 1914 the price level 
of wheat and rye has been maintained 
wholly by the necessities of Europe. 
What has happened, therefore, during 
the past month, could easily have oc- 
curred at any time, if the same methods 
had been pursued in foreign buying 
which, previous to this season, has been 
largely concentrated in government 

ncies. Now it is being done by indi- 
vidual concerns, experienced in trading, 
who, having filled their immediate and 
near-by needs, withdraw their support, 
thereby depressing values, that they may 
fill later requirements at more favorable 
prices. But the domestic buyer has the 
opportunity to profit by this situation 
to a greater extent than the foreigner.” 





DETAILS OF WHEAT STOCKS 


Total stocks of wheat in the United 
States in all positions on Oct. 1, exclud- 
ing farm requirements for seed and feed, 
estimated at 100,000,000 bus for the year, 
are estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture to be 529,000,000 bus, com- 

ared with 605,000,000 a year ago. Farm 

oldings on Oct. 1, excluding farm re- 

quirements, are estimated to 28.9 per 
cent smaller than a year ago, or 318,- 
000,000 bus, against 447,000,000. Hold- 
ings in country mills and elevators are 
17.3 per cent more than a year ago, or 
152,000,000 bus, against 129,000,000; the 
commercial visible on Oct. 1 was report- 
ed as about 59,000,000 bus, against 29,- 
000,000 a year ago, an increase of about 
103 per cent. 

Reports from crop reporters indicate 
that the quantity of wheat marketed 
from July 1 to Oct. 1 this year was 31.4 
per cent greater than in the same pe- 
riod last year. Last year mills and ele- 
vators received 42.2 per cent of their 
year’s receipts in the three months from 
July 1 to . 1, which, on the basis of 
680,000,000 bus marketed during the 
year, is equivalent to 287,000,000 bus. 
An increase of 31.4 per cent over this 
amount makes 377,000,000 bus as the in- 
dicated farm marketings from July 1 to 
Oct. 1, 1921. The total farm supplies, in- 
cluding crop and July 1 farm carry-over, 
are 795,000,000 bus this year, compared 
with 835,000,000 last year. 

Stocks in country mills and elevators 
were obtained from about 5,000 country 
mills and elevators, which reported their 
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holdings on Oct. 1 of this year and last 
year, and their total receipjs for the 
ending Oct. 1. From t reports 
tt was found that their holdings on Oct. 
1 were equal to 19,7 per cent of their 
year’s receipts, which were estimated for 
all mills and elevators at 770,000,000 bus 
(393,000,000 from Oct. 1, 1920, to July 1, 
1921, and 377,000,000 from July 1 to 
Oct. 1, 1921). Nineteen and seven tenths 
r cent of 770,000,000 gives 152,000,000 
us, the estimated stocks in country 
mills and elevators on Oct. 1, 1921. The 
——, so held was 117.3 per cent of 
the quantity similarly held a year ago, 
indicating 129,000,000 bus then held. 
The figures may be summarized thus, 
in millions of bushels (i.e., 000,000’s 
omitted) : 


1921 1920 

Farm reserves, July 1 ........... 54 48 
CHOP cccccicccccsccccccccscccece 741 787 
Total farm supply ............ 795 835 
Marketed July 1 to Oct. 1 ....... 377 287 
DOERR 5 cede dee cove ce vcice 418 548 
Farm requirements ............. 100 101 


Total marketable on farms Oct, 1. 318 447 
Marketed Oct. 1 te July 1 
Farm carry-over July 1, 1921.... ... 54 


SUMMARY STOCKS OCT. 1 


On farms (excluding farm re- 
GQUETOMAGIR) - cc idccccesscccecee 18 447 

In country mills and elevators... 152 129 

Commercial visible ............. 59 29 
DRO sis bese be dbecks Fosviee 529 605 





DEFAMATORY LETTERS 


Limitations on the Rule That Derogatory 
Statements Made in Good Faith 
Are Not Actionable 


Plaintiff, a Maryland grain dealer, 
shipped corn to a Baltimore customer 
who later made claim against the deliv- 
ering railroad on the ground that the 
corn was in bad condition on its arrival. 
In the course of investigation of the 
claim, defendant, agent of the initial car- 
rier at the shipping point, wrote a letter 
to the auditor of claims for the deliver- 
ing carrier, in which he stated that he 
understood the corn “was rotten before it 
was loaded in car here, as it had been 
stored away in a tight place without 
much ventilation and was wet when 
stored, and when hauled out to car was 
in a moldy condition; shipper tried to 
sell it to farmers here at $1 per bu, and 
could not sell it at any price on account 
of being so badly damaged,” etc. 

Claiming that this letter constituted 
actionable libel, plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages. He was nonsuited, and appealed 
to the Maryland court of appeals, which 
has awarded a new trial on the ground 
that the trial judge misinstructed the 





jury as to the law of the case. (114 
Atl. 734.) 

There is a fundamental principle in 
the law of libel and slander that malice 
will be presumed from proof that de- 
fendant has defamed plaintiff. But there 
is an important exception to that rule, 
and it applies where one makes a false 
statement, derogatory to another, in 

faith and in the exercise of a duty. 
Such an instance occurs when a mill 
manager asks a foreman for informa- 
tion concerning the conduct of an em- 
ployee under the control of the fore- 
man. Statements made in such cases are 
treated by the law as being made under 
“qualified privilege.” The privilege will 
not protect against liability for actual 
malice, but it will protect one who, in 

faith and in the course of duty 
not necessarily a legal duty), happens 
to defame another. 

Reviewing the evidence, the court of 
appeals finds that it “shows that the corn 
was not in the condition” that defendant 
represented it to be in his letter to the 
auditor of claims; that in relying on a 
claim that some one had told him that 
the corn was in bad condition as a basis 
for the defamation, defendant should 
have proved who his informant was and 

roduced him as a witness, if possible. 

t is further found that malice might be 
inferred from the fact that defendant, in 
addition to being station agent, was a 
competitor of plaintiff in grain buying 
and had tried to buy the most of the 
circumstances, the higher court rules that 
the jury should have been left free to 
find that the letter complained of was 
not privileged as having been written in 
good faith. The court of appeals says: 

“Under the authorities the case should 
have been submitted to the jury. While 
it is a question for the court whether a 
communication, if made in good faith, 
without malice, and in the belief that it 
was true, is privileged, if there be evi- 
dence tending to show the lack of good 
faith and actual malice, the plaintiff has 
the right to have the jury pass on the 


facts.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





DEATH OF MRS. JOHN I. LOGAN 


Cuicaco, Int., Oct. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mrs. John I. Logan, wife of the 
general manager of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, died yesterday 
morning at her home in this city, after 
an illness of several months. There will 
be no funeral services in Chicago, but 
interment will be made tomorrow in 
Shelbyville, Ky., Mrs. Logan’s old home. 

V. P. WiiraMs. 








World’s Wheat Crops 


Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and, January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 








1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States ........... 740,655 787,128 934,265 921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 
COMGGR cecccccsecccccecs 294,388 263,189 193,000 189,301 233,742 262,781 426,746 
BEORIGS co ccccccesccccecece *12,000 14,951 14,239 6,959 *5,000 *5,000 4,000 
Argentina 214,143 171,591 184,000 80,115 172,620 169,166 
MO cece cccvwccewecsccce 20,261 23,120 22,498 21,145 19,000 16,403 
Uruguay 5,948 6,890 13,060 5,390 9,867 3,596 
WUE odcdc ce ceccecvecce *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 
BUD cine csc cle eedesedecce 2,627 *2,500 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 
Austria 5,494 5,114 5,1 5,993 7,500  *10,000 
Hungary ... 38,295 50,000 *100,000 *125,000 *150,000 189,200 
Belgium .. 10,275 9,895 6,189 8,252 *8,000 8,000 
Bulgaria ° 39,705 34,028 25,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... *24,000 26,362 tae. -*¢heee! *"\cobee ° | e0ees “tenes 
DOMMAEE 2. ccccciccccccce *7,000 6,945 5,923 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 
PONE Seas cc sees voseces 276 272 306 *200 *200 *200 19 
WORMED caccsccseccseceese 322,767 236,929 182,446 225,736 134,575 204,908 222,776 
GOCTMARF cc ccsvcccccveses 97,884 82,859 79,703 90,330 81,791 110,207 141,676 
COD ccc ccecesesescdess 11,170 12,194 9,693 13,721 11,505 *7,000 6,000 
BORE. cnceccccceserecesece 188,126 141,337 169,771 176,368 139,999 * 191,249 170,541 
Jugo-Slavia ..........008 *60,000 42,823 90,474 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 
Netherlands ...........++ 7,523 6,677 5,69 6,431 3,452 4,035 7,090 
INOPWAY ccccccccscescccce *1,000 999 1,071 1,087 430 317 285 
chao etdsn thsadus *7,000 7,140 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 
DORMS occveccecsccsccesce 34,837 18,258 - eaeee « -teOhe | .adeby!. cen es 
RROUMARIA «©... cicccscccvce 96,745 41,816 66,060 *50,000 *50,000 78,520 89,786 
RUGBR ccsccccscccccccece *250,000 *400,000 *%450,000 *475,000 *650,000 *750,000 745,952 
BPOIM cece cccccscsccceces 143,205 138,610 129,252 135,709 142,674 152,329 139,298 
ny, MT CETE CELLET Le 11,019 10,528 9,509 9,003 6,864 8,979 9,170 
Switzerland ...........+. 3,574 3,586 3,524 7,095 4,556 4,053 3,957 
United Kingdom ........ *60,000 56,898 69,326 95,902 66,350 61,659 76,244 
British India ............ 250,469 876,880 280,299 370,421 382,069 323,008 376,731 
TOPOR “.cccccceccccesscoce 28,370 28,288 30,676 32,923 34,745 30,047 23,669 
MUSA 00cccccccccccces 145,923 45,884 75,146 114,734 152,420 184,709 25,677 
New Zealand ..........+. 6,674 4,560 6,568 6,808 5,051 7,332 6,854 
AIMOTIA wccccccccccsccses 33,142 8,562 19,166 49,774 23,151 29,151 34,654 
TRIE ccccvccccevcvcceece 41,410 $1,711 30,137 32,555 29,834 36,543 39,144 
MOPOCCO 2... ccccccseccece 20,040 21,999 *%14,000 22,697 15,056 *10,000 *10,000 
DOM .cccccccscccsccsccse 11,758 6,226 6,981 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 
Union of South Africa.... 8,113 5,129 8,982 10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 
Totals, 39 countries. .3,013,264 3,167,487 3,227,473 3,435,370 3,121,357 3,527,158 4,066,629 


*Conjectural, 
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DEATH OF W. H. WAGGONER 


One of the Oldest Millers in the Southwest, 
President of a Long Established Firm, 
Passes Away at Independence, Mo. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—William H. Waggoner, pres- 
ident of the Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., died at his home 
there last night, aged 82 years. He had 
been in poor health for some time, and 
for several Gays past his condition was 
regarded as serious. Mr. Waggoner wis 
one of the oldest millers in this part of 
the West, and his company the second 
oldest, in point of continuous milling ac- 
tivity, in the Kansas City district. In 
addition to being head of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co. Mr. Waggoner wis 
president of the Western Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Kansas City. 
Funeral services will be held Thursday. 


R, E. Sreruine. 





GERMAN MILLS COMBINE 

The Miller, London, states that 1) 
West German mills have combined into 
a firm under the style of Muhlenbauge- 
sellschaft Westdeutschland, with the head 
office at Cologne for the present. Th: 
object of the combine is said to be t» 
organize common purchases of grain, an! 
to undertake the sale of the products, 
the individual firms find the risks - of 
present conditions in the money ani 
produce markets too heavy to bear un- 
aided. The president of the combine is 
Albrecht Gotschalk, of Krefeld, while the 

neral manager is Fritz Schoneberg, of 

ologne. 





A NEW MILLERS’ CLUB 


Los Ancetes, Cau., Oct. 22.—At 1 
meeting this week of the southern Cali- 
fornia flour and feed millers a new a:- 
sociation, to be called the Millers’ Clu!), 
was organized. This club will take thw 
place of the Southern Warehouse & Sto: 
age Co., which has been disbanded. The 
object is to promote good fellowshi 
The reorganization meeting was attende:| 
by representatives of the Sperry Flour 
Co., Globe Grain & Milling Co., Capito! 
Milling Co., Albers Bros., Great Wester) 
Milling Co., Taylor Milling Co., ani 
Pasadena Milling Co. The following ot 
ficers were elected: president, John M 
Cole; vice president, Frank Coates; sec 
retary-treasurer, Robert C. Mason. 





ITALIAN FOODSTUFF REGULATIONS 


Commercial Attaché H. C. MacLean 
Rome, reports that applications for tem 
porary importation of soft wheat for 
milling and hard wheat for making sem- 
olina and pastes (macaroni) may be filed 
by Italian flour millers or macaroni 
makers. These applications may be made 
either in their own name or through: 
some firm engaged in the wheat trade 
prior to the war, addressed to the direc- 
tion general of food control, which will 
forward them with its recommendation 
to the ministry of finance for final deci- 
sion. 

The name of the factory where the 
wheat is to be manufactured must be 
specified in the request. Permits for 
temporary importation will be valid for 
four months without monetary guaranty. 
When it is desired to have this time ex- 
tended, the request must be presented 
before the expiration of the allowed four 
months. 

For every 100 kilos of soft wheat im- 
ported temporarily for milling purposes, 
74 kilos of flour and fodder meal may 
be re-exported. In the event of the tem- 
porary importation permit being used 
for the re-exportation of glutinous maca- 
roni, the permit will be discharged at 
the rate of 250 kilos of wheat for every 
100 kilos of © cee: macaroni, the 
quantity of fodder meal (14 kilos) re- 
maining the same. When fodder meal is 
to be re-exported, the permits for tem- 
porary importation will be discharged at 
the rate of 9 kilos of fodder meal for 
every 100 kilos of soft wheat, and 14 
kilos for every 100 kilos of hard wheat. 

The exportation of flour, paste, semo- 
lina, fodder meal, — macaroni, 
and foodstuffs for diabetic patients is 
permitted to all destinations, while bran 
and fine bran, whether made from na- 
tional or foreign wheat, may not be ex- 
ported except under special license. 


Sager 
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Flour prices at Minneapolis have been 
advanced 40@50c bbl during the past 
week, on account of the stronger wheat 
market. Spring wheat mills enjoyed a 
pretty fair business the first part of 
last week, but during the past three or 
four days buying slumped appreciably. 
The advance was a little too rapid for 
most buyers and did not stimulate the 
demand as mills had expected, and at 
no time last week did any mill sell more 
than its capacity. 

The impending railroad strike seems 
to have had little effect on new business. 
The trade is discounting the seriousness 
of the situation by not being stampeded 
into reckless buying. The only effect 
the strike has had, it seems, is on ship- 
ping directions. All mills reported a 
rush of directions and, consequently, are 
operating quite heavily. Today 22 mills 
are in operation at Minneapolis, and the 
output last week amounted to 432,405 
bbls. 

Export business is still very inactive, 
although bids being received now are 
not as much out of line as in previous 
weeks, due to the stronger exchange 
situation. Mills here are still feeling 
the Canadian competition, and sales of 
last week were confined to scattered 
small lots. 

Mills quote top family patents at 
7.50@8.15 bbl, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.65, second patent $6.90@7.15, in 98-Ib 
cottons; fancy clear $5.50, first clear 
$4.80@5, second clear $3.80@4.05, in 140- 
Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


There was little activity in durum 
flour trade the past week, and new book- 
ings were confined to small purchases 
for immediate shipment. A week ago 
the big drop in values caused the usual 
falling off in demand, and mills looked 
for a revival in buying when the market 
showed more strength. This did not ma- 
terialize, however. Buyers lack con- 
fidence in present values, and many in 
the trade are of the opinion that prices 
should be lower. Mills, on the other 
hand, point to the advance in cash prices. 
A week to 10 days ago they were able to 
buy choice No. 1 amber durum on the 
basis of 10c over October, while this 
week they had to pay as high as 16@18c 
over for the same grade. There seems 
to be an unusual amount of price cutting 
by mills. It is reported that some have 
sold their products at 40@75c under 
what is considered a fair price, in their 
anxiety to get new business. 

Export business is very quiet, and 
only scattered sales of small lots were 
reported by mills. 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $6.45 
@6.50, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6@6.05; 
durum flour, $5@5.35; clear, $4.15@4.25, 
—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There has been a little better tone to 
the millfeed market the past week. Al- 
though buying is still far from _actiye, 
there is a steady consumptive demand 
from near-by states, and bids from east- 
ern buyers are gradually getting more 
in line. Trade in the East is showing 
more interest in offerings, and is willing 
to buy on a basis of $12 ton for bran 
and $13 for shorts. Most ‘mills are now 
asking $12.50 and $13.50, respectively, for 
these feeds, and are not disposed to shade 
prices any. The railroad strike situation 
stimulated buying last week but, as a 
rule, buyers do not look for any serious 
tie-up in transportation. 





Mills are running heavily and the out- 
put of feed is increasing, but the in- 
creased production has not as yet -had 
any material effect on prices. The mills 
report a very good demand for feed in 
mixed cars with flour, and claim to be 
disposing of a good share of their output 
in this manner. 

Mills quote bran at $12.50@13 ton, 
standard middlings $13@13.50, flour 
middlings $22@22.50, red dog $30@31, 
rye middlings $11@12, in 100-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation Oct. 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, B and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....ccsccsccces 432,40 79 
Last week .....sseccseees 390,635 72 
FEOF GRO ccccccrvesesesves 463,455 84 
Two years ago ......2.00% 385,270 74 
Three years ago ........++:+ 428,320 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1981°%....06 47 292,650 189,485 65 

1920°...... 2 374,700 150,930 40 

LOZLT.. woe 57 383,940 224,695 58 

29BOF. cee 61 412,770 206,970 50 

*Week ending Oct. 22. ftWeek ending 
Oct. 15. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 4,013 3,688 4,412 3,378 
Duluth ..cccecse 2,497 1,993 949 4,872 
Totals ....... 6,510 5,681 5,361 8,250 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 22, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 30,102 25,725 30,378 39,214 
Duluth .....-.. 22,574 16,750 6,433 40,177 
Totals ..... 52,676 41,475 35,811 79,391 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 4,343 3,342 5,925 18,401 
NT <4 3.86 %55 4,614 4,381 3,070 18,838 
Totals ....00% 8,957 7,723 8,995 37,234 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was much stronger 
after the big break early in the week, 
and since Tuesday, a week ago, prices 
have advanced 8@9c bu on cash wheat, 
9c on December, and 714c on May. Im- 
proved export sales, firmness in the 
Winnipeg market, the impending rail- 
road strike, and better local demand, 
were factors in the strength. 

The local cash market last week was 
much more active. Spring wheat offer- 
ings were fair, and the mills were good 
buyers of good milling spring wheat. 
On a few days some competition be- 
tween mills developed for choice wheat, 
causing premiums to firm up. Medium 
and lower grades also were in better de- 
mand. The past two days, demand was 
less aggressive and there was no compe- 


tition between mills. Early in the ses- 
sion today a few cars of No. 1 dark sold 
around 15@l6c over December, but later 
they dropped to 12@14c over. 

Durum wheat of-choice amber quality 
was in limited supply, and premiums 
were firmer. Some very choice sold as 
high as 20c over November, but the gen- 
eral range was 8@18c over. 

Winter wheat from Montana is in 

demand here, and today sold at 
2@3c over December. Nebraska wheat 
is rather quiet, and No. 2 hard was 
quoted around 10@8c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


After a weak opening early last week, 
a better tone to the coarse grain market 
developed, and since Wednesday demand 
has been fairly active and prices a little 
stronger. Cash corn prices weer strong- 
er, compared with the futures, due to 
smaller. receipts and improved demand. 
Feeders and grinders were the principal 
buyers. Closing prices on Oct. 24: No. 
3 yellow, 37@40c bu; No. 3 mixed, 39c. 

Oats also were stronger, and demand 
was quite active. Although stocks in 
local elevators are steadily increasing, 
21,266,736 bus being in store last Satur- 
day, elevators were the chief buyers and 
absorbed the bulk of the offerings. No. 
3 white closed at 2754@285%c bu; No. 4 
white, 2554 @275,ce. 

Rye was fairly active, with no special 
feature to the market. Mills bought 
sparingly, with best demand from eleva- 
tors and shippers. No. 2 closed at 76%, 
@i77,4¢ bu. 

The feature of the barley market was 
the improved demand for medium and 
lower grades. Top grades were in lim- 
ited supply. Closing range, 33@50c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The domestic demand for linseed oil is 
very good, and crushers report good 
sales to jobbers, country dealers and 
mixers. The railroad strike situation 
stimulated buying to some extent, and 
also had an affect on shipping directions, 
as the trade is very anxious to have meal 
shipped before the strike is called. Oil 
meal is quoted today at $33 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake is extreme- 
ly quiet, although inquiries the past week 
were more numerous and bids were not 
quite so much out of line as previously. 
Feeders abroad, however, still have fair- 
ly large stocks on hand, and prefer to 
hold off for a while before taking on ad- 
ditional supplies. Oil cake is quoted 
around $39 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.96; 
three-day, $3.9514 ; 60-day, $3.9214. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34. 


CLASS IN MILLING TECHNOLOGY 


The general extension division of the 
University of Minnesota announces that, 
beginning with Wednesday evening, Oct. 
26, it will hold a class in cereal technol- 
ogy and chemistry to be conducted by 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, professor of agricul- 
tural biochemistry and director of the 
state experimental mill. The course will 
give particular attention to flour mill- 
ing, including the adaptability of wheat 
to roller milling, and the theory and 
practice of flour production. The class 
will meet one evening each week for 18 
weeks, and the fees will not exceed $15 
for the course, the exact amount de- 
pending upon the number enrolled. The 
class will be held in room 136, main en- 
gineering building, on Church Street and 
Washington Avenue S.E., Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

R. R. Purdy, of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Electric Mills, was in Minneapolis several 
days last week. 

John W. King, New York, foreign 
freight agent of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, was in Minneapolis for a few 
days last week. 

The Minnesota Board of Control has 
appointed William J. Williamson, man- 
ager of the state experimental mill, its 
sales agent. He will handle the surplus 


flour manufactured by this plant. 

J. M. Davies, state director of the 
Near East Relief, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, has announced that ap- 
proximately 10 cars of wheat have been 
collected from Minnesota farmers so far 
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in the statewide drive to secure 147 cars 
of grain for famine sufferers abroad. 

C. S. Sheffield, formerly with the Twin 
City Trading Co., Minneapolis, has been 
made superintendent of the Exchange 
elevator, recently purchased from the 
Poehler interests by W. D. Gregory and 
B. B. Sheffield. 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis 
have been unusually heavy the past few 
weeks. During the week of Oct. 22, 
484,409 bbls flour were shipped by Min- 
neapolis mills, and for the week ending 
Oct. 15, 454,841 bbls. 

W. G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and O. A. McCrea and M. 
A. Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, are in Washington this 
week attending the annual meeting of 
the Feed Control Officials. 

A. C. Nobach, cashier for the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., died sud- 
denly on Oct. 15 from heart failure. He 
was 29 years of age, and had been em- 
ployed by this company in the capacity 
of cashier for the past five years. 

The estate of the late Emery Mapes, 
president of the Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis, which was probated last 
week, amounted to about $450,000. The 
three children receive $50,000 each, and 
the remainder is left to the widow. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 25), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.09; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c. 





HOOVER SELLS NEWSPAPER INTEREST 

The Washington Herald has announced 
that Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, has sold his minority interest 
in that newspaper to the majority stock- 
holders, and thus severed his connection 
as part owner. 





RUSSIAN FLAX CROP 

The Russian. flax crop, according to a 
Soviet official, may reach 120,000 tons. 
This gentleman, a professor of agricul- 
ture in Moscow, believes that for the 
next three years flax will be Russia’s 
main agricultural asset, the reasons be- 
ing that its production is essentially suit- 
ed to the small holder, and the soil in the 
north and west around the transporting 
centers, Moscow, Petrograd, and Pskov, 
is very well adapted for flax growth. 
Contrasting this year’s and last year’s 
prospects, he states that in the districts 
of Pskov and Smolensk there are no 
plots without crops, whereas in 1920 
three quarters were uncultivated. 

The professor believes that the harvest 
in Russia this summer is the worst in 
over 100 years. He attributes this to 
the general devastation in the south and 
east and the absence of rain for a long 
period, which, coupled with the lack of 
seed in the districts of Saratov and 
Samara, combined to reduce the area 
cultivated by two thirds. . 





GERMAN TRADE IN MANCHURIA 

In their effort to recover lost markets 
in the Orient the Germans are offering 
new inducements, states the Manchuria 
Daily News. The period of credit al- 
lowed to buyers has been further ex- 
tended by several months, and goods of 
excellent quality are offered at very low 
rates. As a result, German goods are 
becoming popular. In southern Man- 
churia German wares are increasing, al- 
though still in indifferent quantity, but 
in northern Manchuria, especially about 
Harbin, the tendency to buy German 
products is becoming pronounced. Stocks 
of dyestuffs, paints and varnishes, pre- 
cious metals, electro-plated ware, gold 
and silver powder, hardware, etc., are 
arriving in Harbin, and the demand 
for these German manufactures has been 
particularly brisk. 





Six large Philippine sugar centrals 
which have financial backing by the Phil- 
ippine National Bank to the extent of 
about 25,000,000 pesos are reported to 
have been brought under a single man- 
agement for the purpose of improving 
production methods and _ eliminating 
wastes. 
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ALL RIGHT 80 FAR 


Despite many handicaps and difficult 
markets, authentic information from 
many millers is to the effect that the first 
quarter of the milling year has not ill 
treated the industry in the Southwest. 
Wheat has been of uncertain movement 
and variable quality, heavy cash pre- 
miums have prevailed, prices at interior 
points have been almost uniformly 
above Kansas City shipping basis, and 
prices as a whole have declined. Yet 
millers have operated their plants steadi- 
ly and have made money. The actual, 
real, dependable demand for flour has 
offset all other conditions. Running 
milJs prosper; idle ones,—the recollection 
of last-year is fresh in mind. 

The greatest difficulty millers have had 
to overcome this season is the variable 
quality of the wheat. There is plenty 
of good wheat, but it is in pockets, bot 
in location and movement. Furthermore, 
quality for flour making cannot be de- 
termined by accepted standards. Wheat 
selection is, therefore, a matter requiring 
unusual care, and if the miller is not 
watchful he shortly finds himself either 
paying excessive prices for the choicest 
wheat or letting his milling blend down 
to a point where it echoes in the quality 
of his goods. 

Second in importance among the trials 
are the sharp premiums commanded by 
wheat at interior points. These were 
created early in the season by two pri- 
mary factors,—heavy buying for export 
shipment through the Gulf and appar- 
ently insatiable demand from millers in 
other districts. For weeks at a time, 
millers in the Northwest and in central 
and eastern states practically dominated 
the Salina-Wichita-Hutchinson market 
on better milling grades, and forced 
prices to five to seven cents over Kansas 
City terminal shipping basis. These en- 
hanced values had, of course, to be met 
by local millers, to their great disad- 
vantage in competing on the sale of flour 
with millers not located in these premium 
districts. 

The declining wheat market, always 
most difficult for milling, has had no 
serious effect. Not many millers were 
bullish when the crop movement began, 
equally few claimed bearish views; but 
one and al they remembered last year 
and “kept out of it.’ Furthermore, the 
active demand for flour early in the sea- 
son served to keep mills balanced in their 
trading account, as they took in the good 
wheat when it came along. 

Along with these passing difficulties, 
there were factors of happiness. The 
early trade wanted its flour right away 
and, with cars in good supply, the move- 
ment of mill products to market was 
clean and prompt. A good export de- 
mand served both to add to the total 
trade volume and to keep mills free from 
accumulations of clears. While there 
were ups and downs in the market, 
neither was sufficiently violent to bring 
out the contract repudiator, and nearly 
all sales have gone through in clean and 
orderly fashion. 

Best of all, the mills have been able 
to run heavily. For weeks the rate of 
activity compared well with the best of 
past years. Here at Kansas City, the 
eutput of flour week after week ex- 

ed all previous records. These con- 
ditions meant, for mills everywhere in 
the district, very substantial reductions 
in per barrel cost of production,—cuts of 
fifty cents per barrel and even more 
from the very high costs of the first 


uarter of last year. Much of this re- 
duction has, of course, been passed ane 
to the buyer of flour, but deman 
all around has enabled lers to save 
some of it for themselves. 

Financially the quarter’s business has 
been satisfactory,—in instances highly 
gratifying. To quote figures would only 
create doubt and cause contentions to 
arise, but, from review of comparative 
statements of a considerable number of 
milling enterprises, it can at least be 
said that a few more months of the same 
would make the whole year a good one. 
Flour prices are now being quoted on too 
low a basis and the effects of keen com- 
petition are — strongly in evidence, 
yet, so long as there is trade to run on 
and wheat .to grind, the prospect is for a 
clean and satisfactory six months. After 
that,—there is another bridge. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


In the local market this week, the de- 
mand for flour averaged only fair, al- 
though a few mills noted an improve- 
ment near the close. Notwithstanding 
the fact that buyers showed some hesi- 
tancy to commit themselves much fur- 
ther on the present basis of almost daily 
declines nh uncertainty of wheat, in 
isolated cases mills were able to augment 
their sales considerably on the dip in 
prices. The week opened with a rush of 
shipping directions on flour previously 
bought, denoting eagerness to build up 
dete in case of a railroad strike; but 
for the most part the threatened rail 
tie-up failed to spur buyers into the 
market beyond the usual orders placed 
for replenishment. 

Buying is more steady than active, 
takes in a wide territory, and is evenly 
distributed among all classes, but is 
largely a regular customer proposition. 
The big trade will book only at a close 
ma and this applies particularly to 

akers who apparently bought more 
heavily this week than for some’ time 
past. The trend in buying is strongly 
for deferred shipment, much of which is 
for delivery after the first of the year. 
A local mill, which has had more busi- 
ness on this crop than it could cope with, 
is on an allotment basis, wiring its cus- 
tomers when it has flour to deliver. 

Specifications were wired in early this 
week. One mill had 85 cars of flour or- 
dered out one day, followed the next day 
by instructions for 75. 

Export trade shows no signs of re- 
vival. Some scattered business was 
worked this week to Constantinople, 
Hamburg and the West Indies, but gen- 
erally exports have settled into a state 
of listlessness. Local mills are about 7s 
out of line with Canadian mills, which 
seem to be har eens the business. 
Kansas flour is 5s higher than Canadian, 
when it should be somewhat below the 
Canadian basis to enable southwestern 
mills to do any volume of business for 
export. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.70@7.10; 95 per cent, $630@ 
6.65; straight grade, $6.20@6.40. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$4.50@5.50, second clear at $4.25@4.50, 
and low grade at $3.50@3.75. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed from the South is 
fair, and there is some scattered central 
states business, but the East ‘is not buy- 
ing, principally because of the weakness 
of Minneapolis bran. Kansas City bran 
must be $1.50 below Minneapolis to 
break into eastern territory, as the latter 
has very lake-and-rail rates into 
Boston and New York territory, and very 
favorable rates into central states. 
There was a slightly improved demand 
for bran this week, but feed men gen- 


erally do not look for a pronounced in- 
crease until cold weather. The East has 
had considerable trouble with hot bran, 
and will not buy in moderately cool 
weather. Shorts are in excellent demand 
and are practically unobtainable. Bran 
is quoted at $10.50@10.75; brown shorts, 
$15@16; gray shorts, $18.50@19. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....-.ss.eeeeeee 95,500 90 
Least Week 2... .cccccccccces 96,000 90 
YOAP OBO ..cccccccccccvece 65,000 62 
TWO years AGO .....eeeeees 81,400 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 501,930 387,784 77 
Last week ...... 499,530 420,720 84 
Year ago ........ 449,970 260,896 68 
Two years ago... 446,070 396,614 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,698 bbls this week, 10,292 last 
week, 12,231 a year ago and 8,677 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 11 report do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 19 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 581c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 55',c, via New York 641,,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 57c, via 
‘New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 70c, via New 
York 738c; Abo and Helsingfors (closed 
ports for season; icebound). 


PROPOSED TAX BILL AMENDMENT 


The Southwestern Millers’ League has 
word that Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
will propose an amendment to the tax 
bill (H.R. 8245) as follows: 

To strike out lines 10 to 20 inclusive, 
page 16, paragraph (b), section 204, and 
substitute the following: 

“If for any taxable year beginning 
after Jan. 1, 1920, it appears upon the 
production of evidence satisfactory to 
the commissioner that any taxpayer has 
sustained a net loss, the amount of such 
net loss shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the secretary, be deducted from 
the net income of the taxpayer for the 
preceding taxable year; and the taxes 
imposed by this act, or by Title 111 of 
the revenue act of 1918, for such preced- 
ing taxable year shall be redetermined 
accordingly. Any amount found to be 
due to the taxpayer upon the basis of 
redetermination shall be credited or re- 
funded to the taxpayer in accordance 
with the provisions of section 252 of the 
revenue act of 1918. 
is in excess of the net income for such 
preceding taxable year, the. amount of 
such excess shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the secretary, be allowed as a 
deduction in computing the net income 
for the succeeding taxable year: Provid- 
ed, however, That the provisions of this 
relief shall not be accorded more than 
once to the same taxpayer.” 


MR. LOVE INVITES CO-OPERATION 


The following letter has been received 
by M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla., 
chairman of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League committee, from W. J. Love, vice 
president in charge of traffic of the 
United States Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation: 

“Re the very pleasant talk I had re- 
cently with you and your committee in 
Washington. I have in the meantime ex- 
chan several letters with our district 
agents in the Gulf, and am informed 
that they have passed word along to all 
of our operators as to the absolute neces- 
sity of living up to their contractual ob- 
ligations, with not alone the millers, but 
in fact with every other class of ex- 
porter. I am trying to instill into all of 


If such net loss . 
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our operators how necessary it is for 
them to work with the merchant ex- 
porters of this country. Nothing tends 
to do our respective businesses more 
good than to reach a complete under- 
standing along sympathetic lines. We 
need you just as much as you. need us, 
and I would consider it a personal favor 
if you would bring to my attention along 
the lines agreed upon at our recent meet- 
ing any complaints that you have to make 
against any operators. 

“IT would like to touch upon another 
point, namely, when entering into a con- 
tract of affreightment for the ocean 
transportation of flour, or any other 
commodity, two obligations are assumed, 
—one that the wm ped will have his car- 
go at the seaboard at the time specified; 
and, second, that the ocean carrier shal! 
comply with the terms of the contract. 
While I am busy getting our people into 
line, I wish that you on your part would 
take up the question with the millers of 
delivering their flour at seaboard within 
the contract period. This will enable us 
to sail our ships promptly, and thus im- 
prove your facilities for doing business. 

“If a miller finds he cannot deliver in 
time, let him take it up with his broke 
or agent and make such arrangements 
with the ship’s operator as will satisfy 
one or the other. No space should be 
taken on a speculative basis. Interfer- 
ence with the plans of the shipowner ad- 
versely affects your interests. The closer 
I can bring you and our operators to- 
gether, the happier I shall be, and I am 
always at your service to bring this 
about.” 

NOTES 

W. H. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., flour 
jobbers, Dubuque, Iowa, was a Kansas 
City visitor this week. 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation in the 
East. , 

Harry F. Kirk, long connected with 
the Holden (Mo.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has removed from Warrensburg, 
Mo., to Kansas City. 

Eighty-two per cent, or 14,440,000 bus, 
of the Texas wheat crop has been mar- 
keted, according to the October govern- 
ment report. Most of it went for ex- 
port. 

P. D. Schriver, whose mill at Flor 
ence, Kansas, burned about a year ago, 
is now operating his other mill at Cedar 
Point, Kansas. Flour manufacture was 
begun Sept. 1. 

Almost daily, new low levels were re- 
corded here this week in the December 
wheat option. The lowest was reached 
Thursday at 941,c, with May under $1 
here for the first time in years. 

An average of 500 hot biscuits a day 
were served free this week at the booth 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of this 
city, for the exhibition of I-H flour, 
at the United Pure Food Show in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

J. Brewer, of the Kansas City Mill 
Products Co., this city, left Wednesday 
for Washington to attend the funeral, 
Friday afternoon, of his daughter, Julia, 
16 years old, who died there early 
Wednesday morning. 

E. W. Crane, a farmer near Salina, 
Utah, claims this year’s wheat yield rec- 
ord, having threshed a crop of Dick 
Lowe variety of wheat amounting to 
1,1261, bus from a 14-acre field. This 
yield was 801, bus to the acre. 

W. H. Waggoner, of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
has been sick for two weeks. Until re- 
cently he was on the exchange daily. Mr. 
Waggoner is the oldest miller in the 
Kansas City territory, his age exceeding 
80 years. 

S. Shinowara, representing Suzuki & 
Co., grain, Kobe, Japan, which concern 
controls considerable ocean tonnage, was 
on ’change Tuesday. He is visiting the 
agpoe y markets, at some of which he 
is said to have purchased considerable 
quantities of low grade grain. 

The style of the old _ established 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co. has_ been 
changed to the R. J. Thresher Grain Co. 
L. A. Fuller, formerly connected with 
the company, withdrew several years ago 
and established the Fuller Grain Co., but 
the company style remained unchanged 
until now. 
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Among out-of-town millers in Kansas 
City this week were A. H. Sidebottom, 
sales manager Peerless Flour Mills Co., 
Norton, Kansas; V. P. Campbell, man- 
ager Snell Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas; Ralph C. Sowden, president New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan Mill- 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas. 

Urging the necessity for a pure seed 
law, J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture, told a 
farmers’ union meeting at Kirwin, Kan- 
sas, Wednesday, that Kansas farmers 
annually planted seeds worth more than 
$25,000,000, and that much of this was 
wasted money. Kansas lacks an effec- 
tive seed law, and is made the dumping 
ground for seeds that cannot be sold in 
other states that have good seed laws. 


H. A. Owens, one of the sales managers 
of the Kansas City plant of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago on busi- 
ness this week. ‘Thad Hoffman, vice 
president, and E. V. Hoffman, general 
manager, returned Friday from a short 
visit to the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas. R. E. Armstrong and W. H. 
Beal, both of the Goodlander Mill, one 
of the units of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, were in town 
Friday. 

T. J. Hedrick, Missouri state grain 
commissioner, announced this week that 
the state inspection and weighing de- 
partment’ will make no charge for rein- 
spection of grain when one sample shows 
live weevils and the other does not, un- 
less the grain has been treated. Charge 
will be made for reinspection when the 
test weight varies three tenths of 1 per 
cent or less or moisture five tenths of 1 
per cent or less from the original sam- 
ple, regardless of whether the grade is 
changed or not. 

The Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, Thursday filed a petition for 
$4,204.53 damages in the federal court 
against the Weinberg Grocery Co., oper- 
ating a chain of stores in Kansas City. 
The petition states that the Weinberg 
company violated a contract to receive 
and pay for 2,000 sacks of flour which it 
ordered from the Hogan company. Aft- 
er receiving one carload, containing 225 
sacks, 125 of which were delivered free 
by agreement, the Weinberg company is 
alleged to have canceled further ship- 
ments. 

J. D. Mead, president, and E. J. 
Smiley, secretary, of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, were in Kansas 
City, Tuesday, to go over grading and 
reinspection of grain with J. S. Hart, 
chief inspector of the Kansas state grain 
weighing department, and Board of 
Trade officials. Stricter enforcement of 
rules regulating reinspection at elevators 
is desired by the Kansas men, who com- 
plain that reinspection in cases of heat- 
ing cars and weevily wheat was allowed 
as much as 30 days after the official in- 
spectors of the Kansas and Missouri 
inspection departments had rendered cer- 
tificates, whereas the time limit, under 
Board of Trade rules, is 48 hours. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes. Oct. 22.—The sharp 
break in prices has been an unsettling 
and rather demoralizing influence in the 
flour trade. Very little new business has 
been booked in the last week, and what 
few orders have been received by the 
mills have been for immediate shipment. 
Millers look for an improvement in con- 
ditions when the market becomes more 
stable. Receipts of wheat in the Omaha 
market have fallen off sharply, nor is 
there any likelihood of a much larger 
movement in the immediate future. No 
export trade has developed. Business has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

TO WOO sido avasec vers 22,662 94 

Last WHE. Necoatackaas ssa 23,600 98 

TORE GP iecdscccctcnecesd” Ge 39 

TWO FOR ONS oo ccs cer ve 22,976 95 
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About 75 members of the Omaha Grain’ 


Exchan ve a dinner at the Omaha 
Club, Mon , ht, in honor of S. P. 
Mason, who ay went to Sioux City 
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to become manager of the Terminal 
Grain Corporation there. Mr. Mason’s 
friends gave him a beautiful watch on 
the occasion, the _— speech be- 


ing made by S. S. Carlisle. 
Leien Lesuie. 
OKLAHOMA 


In view of the threatened railroad 
strike, large Oklahoma mills doing an 
export business are heeding the urgent 
calls from brokers and exporters for hur- 
ried shipments. Little overtime work 
has been required, however, because of 
the lax export demand for mill products 
from this section. In spite of the ma- 
terial improvement in financial conditions 
in the Southwest, there is little spirit in 
the business just now, the cause being 
attributed to a lack of industrial and 
financial revival in foreign countries. 

Local millers do not expect the strike 
to materialize, but are urging the coun- 
try trade to buy, and this has brought 
about a few warehouse shipments to that 
trade. Patent sold this week at $6.30@ 
6.70, with a competition flurry for a day 
on a market of $6.10. 

Millfeeds held the strength acquired 
during the last few weeks. Mixed bran 
sold at 80@85c per 100 lbs, and shorts 
at $1.10@1.25. 

Local corn prices were up a little, and 
ranged 25@30c bu. Heavy exports of 
corn and southern Texas demands have 
had little effect on local markets. 


NOTES 

Wheat on some farms of Garfield 
County is beginning to color for want 
of rain, according to A. M. Jackson, sec- 
retary of the county farm bureau, who 
adds that no damage has been done, but 
that showers are needed for wheat over 
most of the county. 

Hardened soil in parts of the Okla- 
homa wheat belt that in some places has 
become too hard to plow has interfered 


.with wheat sowing, and may result in 


some fields being abandoned for wheat 
purposes. The board of agriculture says 
there is a large acreage to be sown. 

That Mexico’s demand for corn is in- 
creasing is shown by port reports for the 
first half of October. One of these avail- 
able here shows that in that period 17,000 
bus were shipped from Beaumont. Dur- 
ing the same period 45,000 pockets of 
rice were shipped out of there to foreign 
countries. 

An increase in the acreage of rice in 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana is pre- 
dicted. Substance was lent to the pre- 
diction by a report that bankers repre- 
senting a Chicago syndicate were nego- 
tiating for the purchase of 10,000 acres 
of additional rice lands in Matagordo 
County, Texas. 

A. S. Stinnett, grain dealer of Ama- 
rillo, has been elected vice president of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce. E. R. 
Humphrey, manager Great West Mill & 
Elevator Co., Amarillo, was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Texas organization, and has supervision 
over the panhandle district, comprising 
38 counties. 

Millers, with other consistent payers of 
freight in Oklahoma, have had their rate 
difficulties settled for the time being by 
the order of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, which restores the 35 per cent 
clipped from tariffs last June, effective 
Nov. 20. Officials of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association say that no individual 
rate case’ affecting their business will 
be filed with the commission soon. 

Knox County, Texas, has produced a 
fairly good crop of wheat and much 
grain, and the outlook is for an increased 
acreage of all small goes. The Munday 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. reports 
having shipped 40 cars of grain, and has 
its warehouse full awaiting better prices. 
Forty cars have been shipped from that 
point also by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
Owing to low prices of corn and other 
feeds, there is little movement. 

That a large part of the wheat pro- 
duced next year by members of the Texas 
Wheat Growers’ Association will be mar- 
keted through the machinery of the 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation is the 
belief of representatives of both organi- 
zations who recently attended a joint 
meeting in Dallas. At this meeting plans 
were discussed for organizing the-wheat 
growers under the auspices of the fed- 
eration, and the plans were approved. 
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It is quite difficult to make an accu- 
rate calculation of how much business is 
being turned over in the flour trade in 
this market. Some dealers report that 
they are doing very satisfactorily on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, while others prefer 
to leave the subject of flour out of their 
casual conversation. The one thing cer- 
tain is that the low price level this week 
has not brought about any radical change 
in the situation. 

It is, however, safe to say that the 
large bakers are buying more freely 
than for some time past; but not for 
deferred shipment. The market seems 
to favor the buyer, and several round 
lots have been worked locally. 

Representatives of northwestern and 
southwestern mills have found trade 
comparatively quiet in this territory, but 
local mills have had a fairly active week, 
and their output has been larger than 
for some time past, viz., about 30,000 
bbls. 

Spring first patent is quoted at $7.25 
@7.50 bbl, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, about 
25c lower than last week. Asking prices 
have been, in some cases, 25@50c above 
the selling prices. Nominal quotations 
on other grades: spring standard patent 
$6.85@7.10, first clear $4.75@5.25, hard 
winter short patent $6.25@6.75, straight 
$6@6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.50, straight $5.80 
@6.30, first clear $4.90@5. 

The export trade is slow, in fact some 
of the jobbers who sell to eastern ex- 
porters say that there is no demand 
whatever. 

There is but a limited call for straight 
cars of feed. If the prediction of a 
prolonged Indian summer proves true, 
a wholesome demand for bran and mid- 
dlings will be very late in developing. 
Spring bran is selling at $14.50@ 
15.50 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago; hard 
winter the same, and soft winter at $15 
@16; standard middlings, $16.50@17; 
flour middlings, $23@25; red dog, $31.50 
@32. 

Trade in semolina is spotted, with 
fair-sized orders coming in at lengthy 
intervals. There has been some price 
cutting this week, but the nominal quo- 
tation on No. 2 is $5.60@5.80, bulk, 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 33,000 83 
Last week ........ 40,000 27,000 68 
BOOP OOD ccsccecns 26,700 20,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 24,750 93 


| HE WHEAT MARKET 


The government’s report on wheat re- 
serves in the United States, issued last 
Monday, heralded the most bearish week 
of the season in the wheat market. Due 
to an error in posting the figures, the 
report at first caused violent fluctua- 
tions, but when the correction was made, 
selling pressure was felt immediately 
and, at the close of the day, values were 
5Y,@6c lower than on the preceding 
Saturday. 

The total supplies of wheat in all po- 
sitions were estimated by the govern- 
ment at 529,000,000 bus, which is 76,- 
000,000 bus less than the estimate of a 
year ago. However, the shortage was 
not regarded as bullish, because wheat 
stocks in country mills and elevators 
were shown to be smaller than last year, 


and before the report was issued the con- 
trary had been expected. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday there were 
further declines, and on the latter day 
December closed at $1.031,4 and May at 
$1.08%4, the lowest prices at this time 
since 1915. A fractional advance: was 
made on Thursday, and at the close on 
Friday a gain of about 4c was recorded. 
Today, however, another loss was sus- 
tained, and December closed at $1.05%, 
and May at $1.10%. 

The heavy supplies now on hand, which 
are not counterbalanced by a relative 
consumptive demand, cannot do other- 
wise than cause depression. Advice from 
Winnipeg says that receipts there today 
totaled 1,882 cars, and have been heavy 
all the week. Much of this Canadian 
wheat is being hedged in the local pit, 
and what with the lack of demand at 
the seaboard, Argentine wheat being 
quoted 4@l1lc lower, owing to the pros- 
pects of a good crop in that country, and 
an Australian crop very little under last 
year’s yield, the bears are in a stron 
position, and not likely to be remove 
for some time. 

What export trade there is, is done 
mostly with Canada. Exporters at the 
Gulf have heavy stocks but are appar- 
ently having difficulty in placing them. 


CASH WHEAT 


The agen | demand for choice grades, 
especially red winter, has continued this 
week. ‘The weakness in futures has in- 
fluenced the cash market, and declines 
have occurred all around. However, the 
lower grades: have been easier than the 
higher. 

The possibility of a railroad strike has 
increased the shipping demand to some 
extent. Country ‘mills are anxious to 
have grain in stock in case of a pro- 
longed tie-up. Receipts were 314 cars, 
against 238 last week, and 111 a year ago. 

No. 1 red closed today at 9@10c over 
December, compared with 8@9c over last 
week; No. 1 hard winter closed at 1% 
@1%¢ over, against 1144@1%,c over last 
week, and No. 1 northern closed at 10 
@20c over, the same as a week ago. 


AWARD MADE ON FLOUR BIDS: 


The Chicago station of the War de- 
partment, 1819 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
yesterday gave its award on bids for 
2,551 bbls hard wheat flour, packed in 
cotton 98's, to the Crete (Neb.) Mills, at 
$5.48 bbl, f.o.b. Chicago. This was the 
only award made. 

Other bids were: Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co. Chicago, 3.062c lb, 2.934c, 
3.029c, 2.964c, f.o.b. Chicago; Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
3.24c, 3.17c, f.o.b. Chicago; B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, 2.86c,; 3.112c, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, 3.le f.o.b. Chicago, 
2.9c f.o.b. mill; Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn., $6.01 bbl f.o.b. mill, $6.31 
f.o.b. Chicago; Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, 2.852c lb f.o.b. mill, 3.057¢ 
f.o.b. Chicago; Anthony (Kansas) Mills, 
2.586c f.o.b. mill, 3.2lc f.o.b. Chicago; 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, $5.40 bbl f.o.b. mill, $5.80 f.o.b. 
Chicago; Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, 2.62c lb f.o.b. Chicago, 2.30¢ f.o.b. 
mill; J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis., $6.50 bbl, f.0.b. Chicago; Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
3.29c lb; Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., 2.52c lb, f.o.b. mill; Kimball Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, 3.06c lb f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 2.88c f.o.b. mill; Forbes Millin 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, 2.70c f.o.b. mill, 
2.93c f.o.b. Chicago; George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, 3.06c, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, 3.07c f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 2.64c f.o.b. mill; Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. 277%c f.o.b. mill, 
2.95c f.o.b. Chicago; Washburn-Crosby 








Co., Minneapolis, $5.77 bbl f.o.b. Minne- 
a , $6.08 f.o.b. Chicago; Mid-West 
ling Co., Abilene, Kansas, $6.10 bbl 
f.o.b. Chicago, $5.25 f.o.b. mill; Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 2.67c¢ lb f.o.b. 
mill, 2.979c f.o.b. Chicago; Crown Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, 3c lb, f.o.b. mill. 


NOTES 

Fire destroyed two elevators at Mill- 
ersville, Lll., on Oct. 19. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

Guy A. Thomas, director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago odice of the company this week. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 308,vU0 bus wheat, to sutfalo; 3,- 
$21,000 bus corn, of which 1,521,000 bus 
went to Buffalo, and the rest to Cana- 
dian ports. 

The Kempton Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Kankakee, 1iill., is suing the kK. Lowitz 
Co. tor $25,000 damages. ‘The elevator 
company ciaims that the defendant de- 
fauited in a grain transaction. 

C. KE. Roseth, of the Great Northern 
Flour Milis Co., Minneapoiis, was in 
Chicago, Wednesday, on his way to Min- 
neapous. He will ieave the last of next 
week tor California, where he expects to 
spend the winter. 

R. C. Snowden, president New Era 
Milling Co. Arkansas City, Kansas, 
called at this office yesterday. He was 
in Chicago to attend a meeting of the 
arbitration committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

The awards on the state of Illinois’ 
request for about 7,700 bbis flour were 
given, on Oct. 11, to the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., at $5.85 
@6.35 bbi, and to the Wholesale Groc- 
ers’ Corporation, Chicago, at $6@6.35. 

C. W. Dilworth, Chicago, millers’ 
agent, will from now on handle the ac- 
count of the Claro Milling Co., Waseca, 
Minn., in this territory on a brokerage 
basis. He has given up the account of 
the Great Northern Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Union leaders of the wholesale bakery 
employees in Chicago this week advised 
strikers to return to work, if they could 
find it, and to accept the wages offered 
them. The bakery union empioyees have 
been on strike since May 30, but their 
places have been filled with nonunionists. 

Representatives of all exchanges will 
meet in the directors’ rooms at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on Oct. 26 to dis- 
cuss changes in rules and regulations 
to conform with the requirements of 
the Capper-Tincher law. ‘The changes 
suggested will be submitted to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxeg, Wis., Oct. 22.—A fair vol- 
ume of business was placed on mill books 
this week. Early in the period the call 
dropped off sharply when wheat prices 
broke, but the few upturns which de- 
veloped created some real interest. Ap- 
parently, flour buyers realized that the 
price position this week has been the 
most favorable since the beginning of the 
war, for any stiffening tendency in the 
grain market developed orders. In re- 
cent weeks neither upturns nor declines 
caused ‘any particular excitement, so that 
the change in feeling was noticeable. 

No speculative interest has appeared 
so far, although the belief is becoming 
more general that deflation of grain 
and flour prices has reached its low spot 
for the present. On this account, no 
doubt, new strength developing in the 
markets has been the signal for some 
fair buying. 

Current business is being booked at a 
rate slightly in excess of production. 
In this respect business this week was 
better than last. In a general way, how- 
ever, distinct features. are lacking and 
the course of trade is still rather monot- 
onous in its consumptive character. It is 
firmly believed by some elements in the 
milling trade that a es cage | 
may develop, especially prices re 
eee slightly. On. the other hand, the 
conviction seems to be that the call will 
not stray far from the path of urgent 
necessity all winter. 

While in some quarters it was expected 
that the prospect of one_of the worst 


railroad strikes in history might scare 
many buyers into a stampede to cover 
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rements some distance forward, this 
did not materialize. It is evident that 
neither paren nor sellers accept seri- 
ously the threats of a strike that might 
paralyze the nation if it were executed. 

Business this week was again about 
evenly divided between interests supply- 
ing the bakery and the family trade. 
Grocers have been putting in orders more 
frequently than before, although in lim- 
ited quantity. Prices were reduced 25@ 
45c bbl early in the week, and were held 
at that point at the week end. In the 
same time cash wheat declined 7@10c, 
while the December option is net 101%%¢ 
lower and May is down 914c. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.30@8, and 
Straight at $6.65@7.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, 

Up to a short time , very little 
clear flour was being offered by local 
mills, all of which were sold considerably 
ahead, especially on the lower grades. 
The lack of export call, however, has 
enabled them to clean up their bookings 
pretty well and there is more available. 
Best clears are moving fairly well 
through domestic channels, but second 
clear is stagnant. Eastern blenders are 
placing some fair orders for first clear, 
but the call is considerably less than in 
recent weeks. First clear was quoted at 
$5.25@5.60, and second nominally at 
$4.25@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Some disappointment is expressed in 
this market over the degree to which the 
movement of Kansas patent has slowed 
up, believed to be due to the fact that 
the market on winter wheat has remained 
relatively strong, while spring wheat 
slumped. In addition, cash wheat values 
of winters did not follow option prices 
correspondingly. Local Salen report 
an active inquiry, but buyers want to do 
business on the option basis and their 
views are far out of line when the cash 
basis is considered. 

While spring wheat flour has declined 
25@45c bbl, southwestern is held at 
about unchanged prices, and the spread 
has narrowed so much that buyers are 
taking spring flour while in recent weeks 
those who buy largely on price found a 
big advantage in the southwestern prod- 
uct. Mills are offering somewhat more 
freely, but the jobbing trade is fairly 
well supplied and not much interest is 
shown. Fancy Kansas patent was quot- 
ed at $6.50@7, and standard at $6.25@ 
6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is a pretty fair demand for 
rye flour at the present price level. The 
best qualities are obtainable at less than 
$6 bbl, and while this is considered still 
too high by some, a better call is develop- 
ing. Bakers find more demand for rye 
bread, but look for considerable im- 
provement if conditions make it possible 
to bring the cost down to a relation simi- 
lar to that which existed in normal times. 
The supply of desirable milling rye is 
still scant, but somewhat larger than in 
the last two to four weeks. The output 
of rye flour this week by Milwaukee 
mills was 4,336 bbls, against 2,870 last 
week and 1,075 last year. Prices de- 
clined 20@30c bbl in sympathy with a 
drop of 8@9c bu in the grain. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.70@5.95, 
straight at $5.05@5.60, and dark at H@ 
5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers say that their trade is 
finally beginning to anticipate winter 
needs, and some good eforward business 
was booked this week. Ordinarily the 
demand opens late in July or early in 
August. So far the volume of buying 
for deferred shipment has been very 
small, but it is believed that an opening 
has been made. In comparison with the 
call of the last 60 days, this week’s busi- 
ness was excellent. Demand from export- 
ing sources also is well sustained. Corn 
mills are operating at nearly full capac- 
ity. Prices are steady to unchanged. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.50@1.60, 
white corn meal at $1.40@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.40@1.50, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILLFEED 


A better feeling exists in the market 
as the result of some fair sized sales, 
which included a number of car lot or- 
ders this week. Inquiry also improved 
to the extent of extending delivery dates 
from spot to as far distant as mid- 
winter shipment. The call remains of a 
consumptive character so far as actual 
bookings go, but there are many who 





believe that for the present prices may 
be accepted as low spots, although they 
are mainly nominal. 

Bran prices stiffened somewhat, prob- 
ably because of the decline in flour prices 
mr. Sr than pressure of buying. The 
inside of the range moved up 50c ton. 
This reduced the premiums asked for 
middlings to 50c ton. Winter bran fol- 
lowed spring, and the parity was main- 
tained. Price changes were few. Oil 
meal eased up about $1 ton, and gluten 
feed was reduced $2 ton. 

Receipts of millfeeds at Milwaukee 
this week were 990 tons, compared with 


900 last year; shipments were 7,346 tons, 
compared with 4,540 in the same week in 
1920, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 15,992 57 
Last week ........ 28,000 10,231 36 
Last year ........-. 24,000 1,700 7 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,900 62 
Three years ago.... 18,000 13,500 75 
Four years ago..... 16,000 7,000 44 
Five years ago..... Xk eee ee 


The movement of flour at Milwauke 
this week compared favorably with last 
year. Receipts were 32,520 bbls, against 
23,800 last year; shipments were 29,620 
bbls, against 30,350 last year. 


NOTES 


Reinhardt Rahr, Sr., one of the foun- 
ders of the William Rahr Sons Co., now 
the Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., died suddenly on Oct. 18 from 
heart trouble. Mr. Rahr was born in 
Manitowoc 65 years ago. He returned 
recently from a tour of Europe. 


Alfred H. Trettin, for nearly 20 years 
associated with the Franke Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, in charge of finance and ac- 
counting, has resigned, effective Nov. 1. 
He has acquired an interest in the La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., a new corpora- 
tion recently organized, and will take an 
active part in its management. 


The Eldorado (Wis.) Shipping Asso- 
ciation has purchased the elevator, ware- 
house, feed mill and commission business 
of Jay Dyer, who was in business in 
Eldorado nearly 30 years, but intends to 
retire. F. W. Abbs is president of the 
shipping company, which is operating 
under the Wisconsin co-operative ex- 
change laws. 

The Sisson-Sielstad-Hougen Co., La 
Crosse, one of the leading wholesale 
grocery concerns in the Northwest, will 
erect a building to cost about $100,000 
with complete equipment. It will be five 
stories high, 90x120, of fireproof con- 
struction, and will contain a cold stor- 
age warehouse. Contracts have been let 
for the construction work and this will 
be carried on all winter and next spring 
so that business in the present quarters 
will not be disturbed. Frank W. Sisson 
is president of the company. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Winter Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop, by principal 


states, compared with the final estimate for 
1920 and the five-year average, 
(000's omitted): 


in bushels 











1921 1920 Av’ge 

New York ...... 8,385 10,268 9,147 
Pennsylvania 25,322 24,900 25,807 
Maryland ....... 128 11,390 10,818 
Virginia ccccccce ,750 11,425 14,584 
North Carolina.. 4,284 8,471 7,982 
BO cecctseccece 7,379 28,308 39,826 
Indiana ........ 22,728 23,400 37,936 
Tilimoig .ccccccce 38,608 35,720 42,485 
13,795 15,647 

8,491 9,696 

32,500 38,402 

58,02 45,411 

ee 136,844 100,471 

Kentucky ....... 6,030 5,610 9,87 
Tennessee ....... 4,610 4,028 7,133 
DOMAB ccccccccce 17,610 15,925 19,543 
Oklahoma ...... 37,200 46,240 38,207 
Montana 3,900 10,726 
Colorado . 17,195 9,223 
Utah ...... 2,340 3,549 
Idaho ...... 8,000 7,808 
Washington 30,922 20,120 19,793 
Oregon ......... 17,760 17,660 12,994 
California ...... 8,080 9,100 8,798 
New Jersey ..... 1,881 1,520 1,698 
Delaware ....... 1,334 2,040 1,875 
West Virginia .. 3,925 4,260 4,600 
South Carolina .. 1,848 1,760 2,096 
Georgia ........ 2,468 2,110 3,200 
Wisconsin ...... 1,270 2,002 1,754 
Minnesota ...... 1,008 1,176 1,137 
Arkansas ....... 1,181 1,197 2,800 
Wyoming ....... 1,098 1,380 1,512 
New Mexico .... 3,584 4,275 1,400 
United States.. 543,879 577,763 672,401 
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Spring Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by principa! 
states, based on conditions Oct. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

Minnesota ...... 24,586 27,940 61,063 
North Dakota .. 63,308 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota ... 23,436 25,470 43,330 
Montana ....... 17,342 15,950 15,156 
Washington ..... 18,690 17,862 17,560 
BUUEROND cde ccccee 3,610 4,950 3,400 
Wisconsin ...... 1,800 3,150 4,400 
TOWR cccccocseos 3,360 4,520 6,800 
Nebraska ....... 2,784 2,451 5,400 
Wyoming ....... 3,298 3,700 3,000 
Colorado ....... 5,776 5,626 5,000 
New Mexico .... 1,890 2,100 1,400 
WORE cccccececes 3,596 3,026 2,600 
BERS cicssceves 15,600 15,600 9,800 
OPOGOR “occcasves 5,100 5,340 4,400 
United States.. 196,776 209,365 258,495 





Corn by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 corn crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Oct. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

Pennsylvania ... 69,011 67,050 61,569 
VERBURIR. ccccccce 39,855 560,100 53,524 
North Carolina... 651,956 64,032 56,846 
Georgia ......... 90,315 76,500 67,538 
GOED sevevoceces 150,089 162,099 141,608 
Indiana ........ 160,711 184,072 178,777 
Illinois ......... 309,058 294,168 346,330 
Michigan ....... 64,097 65,000 50,460 
Wisconsin ...... 89,338 86,044 59,864 
Minnesota ...... 129,724 118,125 94,100 
eer 419,423 473,800 368,965 
Missouri ........ 189,205 198,880 170,354 
South Dakota ... 111,336 105,600 93,745 
Nebraska ....... 217,410 255,528 192,430 
eee 124,039 137,535 93,284 
Kentucky ,...... 89,325 100,650 97,735 
Tennessee ...... 93,070 93,100 84,834 
_ Alabama ....... 73,104 67,149 63,615 
Mississippi ...... 92,817 63,680 63,733 
Louisiana ’ 36,595 36,698 
CS rer . 174,200 126,390 
Oklahoma . 89,320 58,285 
Arkansas . 55,224 49,967 
New York ...... \ 32,595 27,800 
New Jefsey ..... 11,743 11,410 11,395 
Maryland ....... 25,939 25,795 26,512 
West Virginia .. 21,683 22,100 24,090 
South Carolina .. 43,621 42,370 37,137 
PIOTIGR ..ccccces 11,833 10,530 12,745 
North Dakota .. 20,752 17,064 11,196 
Colorado ........ 14,612 17,450 10,069 





United States 3,163,063 3,232,367 2,797,625 


Oats by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 oats crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Oct. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 
Mow York 2.00. 28,416 44,275 41,569 
Pennsylvania 33,544 45,825 40,530 
CRED cesevevecees 35,508 71,339 64,200 
ERGIBRR oc ccccccs 45,000 76,875 68,799 
BROOD cccoccces 114,082 161,950 186,096 
Michigan ....... 25,680 56,430 52,939 
Wisconsin ...... 63,800 107,878 93,458 
Minnesota ...... 82,560 126,488 114,660 
TOG ccccccvccce 157,846 229,866 216,362 
Missouri ........ 36,920 54,138 42,544 
North Dakota .. 47,690 59,640 57,245 
South Dakota ... 50,292 75,446 67,033 
Nebraska ....... 67,872 83,040 78,374 
MORGRS cccccscce 47,214 68,799 48,489 
ae 41,580 44,100 49,949 
Oklahoma ...... 31,350 48,000 31,125 
Montana ........ 13,968 16,800 19,278 
South Carolina .. 10,944 10,416 9,433 
GOORBIS. cc ccccsce 2,936 11,550 11,843 
WRUORRONE 2 ccvece 9,900 11,400 8,893 
Washington 16,000 15,052 11,678 
GREGOR ccccccoes 10,336 12,045 11,634 
Tennessee ....... 8,568 8,225 7,509 
Alabama ....... 10,076 6,551 8,222 
Arkansas ....... 8,514 8,800 9,014 
Colorado ........ 7,502 8,058 8,689 
TGGRO cecccccces 8,342 8,000 10,003 





United States 1,078,519 1,526,055 1,432,697 





Barley by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 barley crop, by principal states, 
based on conditions Oct. 1, compared with 
the final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av’ge 

Wisconsin ...... 10,714 15,913 19,152 
Minnesota ...... 19,200 25,000 31,435 
BOWE bce cccccews 6,373 7,810 10,541 
North Dakota ... 18,554 22,680 29,406 
South Dakota ... 17,323 26,825 26,510 
Kansas ........+. 5,922 21,285 8,182 
Colorade ....ccee 4,650 4,674 4,405 
eae 3,604 4,256 5,656 
Washington 3,827 3,883 5,029 
QOPOMOR cocsecoes 2,368 2,576 4,218 
California 29,475 28,750 - 35,246 
New York . 2,478 3,480 2,900 
Illinois .... 4,839 6,080 5,380 
Michigan .. 3,868 6,240 5,047 
‘Nebraska’ 6,656 7,424 4,990 
Oklahoma 3,146 3,120 621 
United States.. 163,399 202,024 208,098 





Flaxseed by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 flaxseed crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Oct. 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 1919 

Minnesota .......+++++ 2,622 3,040 2,312 
North Dakota ....... 3,130 3,896 38,220 
South Dakota ........ 1,323 2,200 1,160 
Montana ......+s.ee0% 1,376 1,363 615 
United States ...... 8,878 10,990 7,661 
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WHAT JOINT RATES MEAN 


Whether or not railroads serving the 
Mississippi valley territory will join with 
Theodore Brent, federal manager of the 
barge line operating between St. Louis 
and New Orleans, in an application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
extend the territory reached by joint rail 
and water rates is still problematical. 
Ordinarily the answer would be no. Rail- 
roads in the past have not been overly 
anxious to participate in any activity 
which would increase the use of the na- 
tion’s waterways. 

However, the proposal under consid- 
eration, which was outlined in the pre- 
ceding issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
contains several phases worthy of serious 
consideration by the railroads before 
giving an answer to Mr. Brent’s invita- 
tion to join with him in his contem- 
plated effort. 

Under the existing arrangement of 
rail and water rates New York, for in- 
stance, can ship to points in the South- 
east, and even as far west as some Texas 
points, at a lower rate than can St. 
Louis. Should Mr. Brent’s proposal be 
carried out this discrepancy would be 
eliminated, with the strongly applied, if 
not inevitable, result that more business 
would be done between the St. Louis ter- 
ritory and the before-mentioned southern 
points. While the railroads in the Mis- 
sissippi valley territory would not ob- 
tain the full haul of this new business, 
because of the partial use of the barge 
line, they would, nevertheless, obtain a 
certain amount of business which would 
be quite out of the question while the 
existing rates are in effect. In other 
words, half a loaf would be better than 
no loaf at all. 

It is not the purpose to discuss here 
the advisability of widening the scope 
of territory to the north from which 
such joint rates would apply. From the 
standpoint of St. Louis and the imme- 
diate vicinity there are objections to this. 
Furthermore, we have no assurance that 
the North is particularly desirous of 
making use of such rates.. However, it 
is sincerely to be hoped that some action 
will be taken whereby the territory in 
the South served by joint water and rail 
rates from the Mississippi River will be 
so enlarged as to cover an adequate 
scope of country. At the present time 
Mr. Brent’s proposal is the only con- 
crete factor upon which this hope may 
be based. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


While some very satisfactory business 
has been reported by St. Louis millers 
during the past week, the flour market 
generally remains dull and inactive. The 
small bakery trade has been in the mar- 
ket for scattered amounts, but outside 
of this, with the possible exception of 
some other domestic business, the mar- 
ket has been lifeless. 

_ While the export trade as a whole con- 
tinues to display little or no interest in 
flour purchases, one or two sales of very 
satisfactory volume have been made to a 
foreign government during the last 10 
days. These sales, coupled with the dis- 
posal of one large lot to an eastern 
buyer, were the only factors of interest 
in the trade. 

Business with the South, which showed 
a marked improvement following the 
rapid advance of the cotton market, has 
fallen off again. However, shipping in- 
structions on flour booked with this trade 


during the buying period are fairly plen- 
tiful. Outside of the trade in this ter- 
ritory, instructions have been rather hard 
to obtain, the threatened railroad strike 
seeming to have little effect on flour 
buyers. 

Prices have been in a very confused 
state this week, due to the erratic action 
of the wheat market. Reports of ridicu- 
lously low quotations are frequent, and 
mills, both terminal and country, say that 
business is very difficult to obtain at any- 
thing like a profitable figure. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $7.10@ 
7.75 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $6.85@7.25, first clear $5.25@5.60; 
hard winter short patent $6.60@7, 
straight $5.90@6.35, first clear $4.50@5; 
soft winter short patent $6.20@6.75, 
straight $5.50@5.85, first clear $4.50@ 
4.75. 

MILLFEED 

Very little change occurred in the mill- 
feed market this week, with the exception 
of a slight weakening in the demand for 
gray shorts and a little improved inquiry 
for bran. Supplies are not overly plen- 
tiful, and some buyers report it difficult 
to obtain their full requirement of feed. 
Hard winter wheat bran is quoted at 
$14.50@14.75, soft wheat bran at $15@ 
15.25, and gray shorts at $20@21. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
WES GE sc cccewdcésceness 33,300 66 
EOE WEE occcccccesececes 27,300 54 
SOOO BS boon 0:09:00960 00000 32,000 63 
TWO FORTE OHO cccccccesecs 43,100 85 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
-, - Seeererrerr rrr rr 48,800 63 
BME WOGE ceccvccccccssccs 35,800 46 
ZORF BBO ccccceccccccesvce 38,000 49 
TWO VOOTS OHO ooccccsccced 58,500 76 


NOTES 

Two grain elevators, owned by Clark 
Bros., at Millersville, Ill. were burned 
Wednesday. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary of 
the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, 
was on ’change today. 

George Krapf, Perryville, Mo., a well- 
known baker in southeastern Missouri, is 
in St. Louis on business today. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, is making a tour of the southern 
markets. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.80 
@1.90, cream meal $1.70@1.80, grits and 
hominy $1.90@2.10. 

The Bro-Ko Feed Co. was recently or- 
ganized at Thibodaux, La., for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the manufacture of 
a new commercial feed. 

Rye products are quoted by St. Louis 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons, as follows: 
white patent $6@6.10, medium $5.60@ 
5.75, straight $5.30@5.50, pure dark $4.75 
@5, rye meal $4.60@4.90. 

Ralph E. Nye, of the Denver (Colo.) 
Milling & Produce Co., is an applicant 
for membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on transfer of certifi- 
cate from W. Perrine. 

The United Fruit Co., New Orleans, 
steamship service, has announced a sub- 
stantial reduction in certain freight rates 
applying from New Orleans to Havana 
and Santiago, effective Oct. 19. 

A resolution calling for the recogni- 
tion of the government of Mexico by the 
United States was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the foreign trade bureau of the 





St. Louis Chamber of Commerce this 
week. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will give 
a dinner and entertainment at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Monday evening, Oct. 24. 
After the business meeting the members 
will attend the Orpheum Theatre. 

In the event of a nation-wide railroad 
strike St. Louis can be assured of the 
ability of the federal barge line to han- 
dle 55,000 tons of freight monthly, origi- 
nating in this city, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Huggins, traffic 
manager of the line. This is equivalent 
to the average loads of 2,750 freight 
cars. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is 
sending a statement to 5,000 commercial 
organizations in the Mississippi valley 
asking them to send telegrams to Sec- 
retary of War Weeks urging the ap- 
pointment of a board of directors for the 
Mississippi-Warrior River barge line. It 
is proposed to have the board consist of 
five men, representing the five most im- 
portant cities using the barge service. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 22.—Condi- 
tions in the flour line are very much un- 
settled, but some Kansas and Oklahoma 
was sold at $5.90@6.10 by mill repre- 
sentatives this week. Although wheat 
was quoted a little higher the last two 
days, the trade looks for lower prices 
next week, as few have any faith in the 
market. A few inquiries have been re- 
ported for export, but business is very 
slow. 

Prices quoted to dealers here by mills, 
basis 98’s: Kansas, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@6.85, top patents $7.15@7.45; 
Oklahoma, 95 per cent, $6.10@6.40; 
spring, patent $7@7.20, short patents 
$7.50@7.70; soft winter $6.50@6.60, short 
patents $7.10@7.35; corn flour, $1.60@ 
1.65 per 100 Ibs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $1.80 
@1.85. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
export, 1,430 cars; corn, export 472, local 
79; oats, export 24, local 52; rye, export, 
59; barley, export 48, local 4. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,131,000 
bus; corn, 304,000; oats, 21,000; barley, 
159,000. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





WHEN BUYER DEFAULTS 

Sale of flour to be paid for through 
arrival draft attached to the bill of 
lading gives no right to the buyer to 
inspect the shipment before taking up 
the draft; and the buyer is not entitled 
to reject delivery of flour sold as being 
of a certain brand by showing that he 
understood the flour would be made of 
old wheat. These points were decided 
by the Indiana appellate court in the 
case of Southwestern Milling Co. vs. 
Niemier, 131 N.E. 831. 

Defendant gave plaintiff mill an order 
for a quantity of “Aristos brand,” which 
was mutually understood but not speci- 
fied to mean flour sold under that brand. 
As was agreed, the flour was shipped 
under order bill of lading attached to 
draft payable by defendant on arrival of 
the shipment, but defendant refused to 
pay unless first granted inspection privi- 
lege. Declining to permit inspection 
without previous payment of the draft, 
the mill notified defendant in writing 
that unless the draft should be paid the 
flour would be sold at the best possible 
price, and that defendant would be held 
responsible for any resulting loss. This 
course was pursued, and the mill later 
sued to recover $570.56, representing the 
loss. The trial judge awarded judgment 
in defendant’s favor, but it was set aside 
on appeal and a new trial was ordered, 
the appellate court saying: 

“On the trial of the cause, after ap- 
pellant [the mill] by proper evidence had 
shown that the term ‘Aristos brand’ used 
in the contract was a trade term used to 
designate, and did designate and mean, 
a well-known and standard brand of 
flour manufactured and sold throughout 
the year to the general trade by appel- 
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lant, the court permitted appellee [plain- 
tiff buyer], over appellant’s objections, 
to prove that it was understood by her 
at the time she placed the order for the 
flour that the term ‘Aristos brand’ meant 
flour made from old wheat. The admis- 
sion of this evidence was error. Where, 
as in the case at bar, a word used in a 
contract had a peculiar trade meaning, 
parol evidence is admissible to explain 
such trade meaning, but is not admissible 
to show what a party to the contract 
intended by the use of the word... . 

“By her contract appellee agreed that 
the payment for the flour should be made 
by honoring draft attached to the bill of 
lading; and under such a contract the 
buyer has no right of inspection before 
payment, unless such right is given by 
the custom of the business. Williston on 
Sales, sec. 479. No such custom was 
shown by the evidence. On the contrary, 
the evidence without conflict showed the 
custom to have been otherwise.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





FRENCH WHEAT SUPPLIES 

The current French wheat crop of 
about 320,000,000 bus, states an Ameri- 
can consular report, is nearly as large 
as those prior to the war. This result 
was not anticipated, as the area sown 
this year is more than 2,475,000 acres less 
than the average area sown in the pre- 
war years. 

It is estimated that the French North 
African colonies will supply this year 
about 7,350,000 bus of wheat to France. 
There remains on hand in France about 
18,350,000 bus of native wheat and for- 
eign wheat bought by the reprovisioning 
service. According to the newspaper Le 
Temps, the total requirement of wheat 
for consumption in France for the next 
12 months is 345,000,000 bus. Consider- 
ing the large crop produced this year and 
the stocks already on hand, it is conclud- 
ed that there will be little necessity for 
importing foreign wheat into France dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 





Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of fiour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 
to the bbl): 

rm 000’s omitted———,, Per ct, 


1921— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
BEBO ccrices 1,873 58,537 13 
TUF ccccccces 1,238 24,842 19 
JUNE wccccsccs 1,546 25,235 22 
BERT ceccccece 1,265 25,932 18 
ADT coccccces 1,591 17,641 29 
March ......-. 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
JORUBTY cece 1,280 21,345 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September ... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
TAY cwcccscece 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
UOBO<B1.. cc ccss 16,183 293,268 20 
1019-20... ..e006 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,583 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
US) See 11,943 149,831 26 
1916-16. ...00. 15,621 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
1918-14. ....... 11,821 92,394 37 
1918-18... sce 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12........ 11,006 30,160 , 62 
1910-11... .ccece 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,52 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Totals ....... 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ....+. 14,732 115,972 36 





Crop Condition by States 
Combined condition of all crops by states, 
as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture on Oct, 1, 100 representing an av- 
erage condition: 





Maine .....++.+ 89.1 North Dakota.. 82.5 
N. Hampshire.. 89.1 South Dakota.. 86.7 
Vermont ....-. 82.6 Nebraska ..... 95.8 
Massachusetts.. 91.9 Kansas........ 105.8 
Rhode Island... 94.4 Kentucky ..... 96.0 
Connecticut ... 105.0 Tennessee ..... 97.8 
New York ..... 83.5 Alabama ...... 86.4 
New Jersey ... 93.1 Mississippi .... 90.5 
Pennsylvania .. 91.9 Louisiana ..... 97.9 
Delaware ...... SE.3 TOBAS .ccevcoce 88.4 
Maryland ..... 88.7 Oklahoma ..... 109.2 
Virginia ....... 78.3 Arkansas ..... 94.9 
West Virginia... 90.1 Montana ...... 84.8 
N. Carolina ... 82.9 Wyoming ..... 87.0 
S. Carolina .... 78.4 Colorado ...... 101.8 
Georgia ....... 75.6 New Mexico... 95.9 
Florida 96.0 Arizona ....... 110.4 
Ohio....... 88.2 Utah occcccces 110.0 
Indiana +. 87.7 Nevada ....... 99.6 
Illinois ........ 89.7 Idaho .....ceee 98.1 
Michigan ..... 86.0 Washington ... 108.0 
Wisconsin ..... 82.9 Oregon ....... 104.6 
Minnesota ..... 84.5 California ..... 94.7 
TOW .cccccees 97.5 _ 
Missouri .....- 102.1 United States 91.1 
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The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and fordign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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The touch of autumn weather which 
was helping to make the baking trade a 
little better has lapsed into heat again. 
It is stated that demand for flour shows 
a slight improvement, although prices are 
no higher. Nevertheless, importers will 
be relieved if they can find an outlet for 
their present stock, which is. losing 
money, in the hope of recouping later. 
On the whole, flour importers are to be 
congratulated that since decontrol they 
have not lost money like many other de- 
partments of the trade. 

Seeing that flour has come down from 
90s to 60s, most people must admit that 
they have made profits instead of losses, 
on account of the spot premium remain- 
ing so high for many months; for as the 
flour came along it found a ready market 
at a high premium against the falling 
forward market. This premium, how- 
ever, is disappearing, and is in some in- 
stances reversed; this is to be deplored, 
as it was a decided boon to importers 
and helped to turn what would have 
been a loss into a profit. 

Good, strong Canadian straight flour 
is more salable than softer grades of 
Pacific and Australian, of which too 
much has been brought along, owing to 
their relative cheapness at the time of 
purchase. The consequence is that buy- 
ers do not feel disposed to purchase for- 
ward until the market is cleared of these 
stocks. 

KANSAS FLOUR 


There are many distressed parcels of 
Kansas flour on the market, and it is 
difficult to find a home for them. Many 
of these lots were shipped out of time, 
and owners have had them thrown back 
on their hands, with subsequent heavy 
losses. The quality of Kansas flour is 
good but, now that Canadians are in 
the market at relatively lower prices, 
buyers need a good deal of encourage- 
ment to purchase the former. 


CANADA A CHEAP SELLER 


Offers from Canada are still much 
lower in price than for equal qualit 
from America, Minnesota and Kansas of- 
fers being quite out of line. Some two 
months ago, when Canadian straights 
were offering at 64s, c.i.f., Kansas ex- 
port patents were 55s; now the position 
is reversed, and Canadian flour is 52s 
and Kansas: 58s. Kansas millers seem 
disappointed that they are not receiving 
their share of export orders, but this 
explains the position. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot have come 
down to 60s per 280 Ibs, ex-store, and it 
is reported that an even lower price than 
this has been taken. Minnesota export 
patents are worth 62s, ex-store, and sell 
very slowly. Kansas straights are not 
worth more than 58s, ex-store, and Aus- 
tralian flour is selling at 54s, ex-store. 
Canadian straights for October and No- 
vember seaboard have been quoted here 
by mills as low as 49s, c.i.f., making this 
the cheapest flour on offer. Australian 
flour is 51s 3d, c.i.f., for shipment, but is 
of no interest to the trade_at this price. 
Home milled flour is unchan, and is 
offered at 58s Sd, net, ex- It was 


expected that this flour would be reduced 
again this week, but millers possibly 
have some dear wheat and are anxious to 
keep the price up. 


MILLFEED 


There is a fair demand for millfeed. 
Bran is worth £8 10s ton, and middlings 
£11 10s, both ex-mill, prices being un- 
changed from a week ago. Plate mid- 
dlings are worth £8 5s on spot and £7, 
c.i.f., for parcels now on passage. 


OATMEAL 


There is so little trade in oatmeal and 
rolled oats that it is difficult to give 
values, sellers asking the same price as 
last week, but buyers doubtless can pur- 
chase at less money. Both these articles 
are feeling the extremely hot weather, 
and demand may be said to be down to 
its lowest ebb. 

The following appeared recently in a 
London daily paper, and speaks for it- 
self with regard to the consumption of 
oatmeal in Scotland: “A Glasgow corre- 
spondent says: Stocks of oatmeal are 
accumulating in Scotland with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, because the artisan 
classes are giving up eating porridge. 
This is a direct outcome of a later start 
of the day’s work. When men began 
work at 6 o’clock they returned home to 
eat porridge for breakfast. Now that 
work begins at 8 o’clock they have break- 
fast before leaving home, and their wives, 
hurrying to prepare’ the meal, have no 
time to cook porridge.” 


WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat and flour in London 
on Oct. 1, as compiled by Sydney Young, 
secretary of the London Corn Exchange, 
were as follows: wheat, 55,560 qrs; flour, 
108,472 280-lb sacks. On July 1 the 
stocks of flour were larger, but those of 
wheat considerably less than for the last 
quarter. The figures were as follows: 
wheat, 184,657 qrs; flour, 109,789 sacks. 


MARCH OF THE WORKLESS 


One day this-week some 50,000 of the 
unemployed in London attempted to hold 
a demonstration in Trafalgar Square. 
They gave notice of their intention, and 
the authorities promptly intimated that 
they would check and frustrate any such 
attempt, but nevertheless it was made. 
As a result there was a batten charge. 
A number of the demonstrators were in- 
jured and arrested, and the police ef- 
fectually broke up the great mass. 

The red flag and various banners 
showed that the affair had been largely, 
if not entirely, organized by communist 
agitators, and a still further evidence of 
this was the literature hawked in the 
wake of the procession. One of the bills 
displayed the following dangerous sug- 
gestion: “You starving members of the 
unemployed! Why starve! We have pro- 
duced enough. ¢ warehouses are over- 
flowing with the things we need. Why 
starve?” 

SUMMER TIME 


Summer time officially came to an end 
during the small hours of Oct. 2-3, but 
the summer has forgotten to £0. 
Throughout the country, and especially 
in the south, most perfect midsummer 
weather has sorely: and each day the 
temperature has been piling up its rec- 
ord for October. Yesterday it touched 
83 in the shade, and the sun shone in a 
cloudless, blue sky for at least eight 
hours. London was very hot and airless, 
and ‘visions of sparkling sea or shady 
lanes opened out in the mind as one 
toiled along the dusty pavements or 
jostled with humanity in stuffy vehicle 


or building. There is one spot near Mark ~ 


Lane which has an irresistible attraction 
on such a day to many of the city work- 


ers during the brief midday break in 
their duties, and that is the Tower 
Wharf. 

This wharf runs from the entrance to 
the Tower to the Tower Bridge, some- 
thing under a quarter of a mile, and is 
flanked on the left by the grim old for- 
tress, partly hidden by trees and creep- 
ers, and on the right by the Thames. 
A goodly number of craft, some large, 
some small, ply up and down the river 
at this point, with slow moving barges 
seis by puffing little motor Eeseaies. 

urther up stream is London Bridge, 
and from the wharves bordering the riv- 
er between the bridge and the Tower 
Wharf one hears the ceaseless creak of 
the cranes as the cargoes are loaded and 
unloaded from the great ships berthed 
alongside. 

On the Tower Wharf there is no such 
stir or bustle, for no ship ever discharges 
cargo there. A sentry in red coat and 
huge busby of bearskin paces up and 
down. Within an iron inclosure are 
four modern guns, bright and shining, 
set there to defend the river from any 
foe who should venture to run the 
gauntlet of the Thames defenses. These 
sage are frequently used during the year 
or firing salutes of honor on the occa- 
sion of royal birthdays, the King’s acces- 
sion and other important events. In ad- 
dition to these modern guns there is a 
museum of heavy guns of old-time pat- 
tern, some dating back 300 years and 
many of which have been captured from 
enemies in different parts of the world. 
These guns stand all along the wharf, 
their muzzles pointing out over the river, 
and their cumbersomeness forms an in- 
teresting contrast to their slim, up-to- 
date neighbors. 

The Tower Wharf is a wonderfully 
restful spot. Only a stone’s throw away 
on Tower Hill one hears the rumble of 
heavy wagons over the stone-flagged 
roadway, and the loud and strident tones 
of the public orator as he harangues a 
multitude of city workers who, from 
curiosity in most cases, pause to listen to 
what he has to say. Across the threshold 
of the narrow gateway, at the foot of 
the hill, is another world. The cus- 
todians, in their quaint Tudor costume, 

ard the entrance to the Tower, and 

irect the footsteps of those who would 
enter its precincts. 

Beyond is the river, and the white sea 
gulls swooping down with their inimitable 
grace to pick up the crumbs that some 
bird lover is throwing to them. There 
is the soft lap of the water against the 
wall or the steps, the gentle splash of 
the oars of some rowing craft, the muf- 
fled roar of traffic on the two adjacent 
bridges, and though many like you may 
have sought the wharf the subdued mur- 
mur of voices in no way breaks the spell 
which the spot seems to weave around 
one. 

At all times in the year the wharf has 
its charm. The gray mist lying on the 
river lends. a kind of mystic enchant- 
ment, dimming the ugly outlines of the 
opposite warehouses and wharves, and 
casting a silvery light upon the waters. 
When snow has covered buildings and 
craft, the scene presents a new beauty, 
but it is at its best in the bright, trans- 
forming rays of the sun, with the river 
glinting and sparkling, and a few mo- 
ments spent: in its quiet seclusion is a 
little bit of Heaven on earth. 


NOTES 


Jules Polak, of the firm of M. B. Ny- 
kerk & Co., Amsterdam, was in London 
today. He reports business in wheat and 
flour in Holland as very unsatisfactory. 

H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milli ig Co, Alton, IIL, arrived in Liver- 
pool during the week, accompanied by 


Mrs. Sparks and their nephew, David 
Sparks. They are at present visiting 
the lake district in the north of England, 
but expect to come to London next week. 
They will probably stay over here several 
months. 

Arthur H. Smith, flour importer, of 
Dublin, Ireland, in London this week, 
reports the present demand for flour in 
Ireland very dull, but that there is quite 
a good business being done in Manitoban 
flours, which are becoming more and 
more popular in that market. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 3 

The vigorous article in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Sept. 14 on the subject of 
the annoying delays in the transport of 
flour intended for the European market 
has given much satisfaction in Glasgow. 
Both on the Clyde and at Leith there is 
almost constant complaint over this mat- 
ter. The complaints relate mainly to 
shipments from New Orleans, and the 
chief sinners are said to be the Ameri- 
can shipowners. In one case there was 
a difference of a fortnight in the date 
of loading as given by the shipper and 
the date as contained in the ship’s log. 

The trouble usually is to secure the 
necessary information on which to base 
a reliable complaint. There seems to be 
a policy of deliberately preventing im- 
porters from obtaining information 
either at the port of shipment or when 
the boat reaches here. The subject, it 
is understood, has been before the trade 
associations here more than once. 


A FALLING MARKET 


The market here continues very dull, 
due to what an importer termed the big 
shake out which it has undergone with- 
in the last few months. No-one is in- 
clined to buy at the moment, no matter 
how good the offer. This reluctance is 
natural in a falling market, but it is 
strange that there is less confidence now 
than there was when prices were higher. 
Manitoban flours are nearly 5s per sack 
cheaper than Kansas, which at 54s per 
sack are considered too dear. 


SLUMP IN AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


In the course of a review of food 
prices here, which have undergone a big 
slump within the last two months, par- 
popes | in American hams, butter of 
all kinds, cheese, flour and oatmeal, the 
Glasgow Herald hopes for a return local- 
ly to the shilling 4-lb loaf late in Novem- 
ber, and a further drop to 1ld by Jan- 
uary. At 1ld per 4 lbs, bread in Glas- 
gow, which is at present costing the con- 
sumer Is Id, would still be about 183 
per cent over the pre-war level. 

In its review of the flour position, the 
article refers to the keen price cutting 
by American millers and to the fact that 
American trade journals are upbraiding 
the millers for their apparent lack of 
confidence in the value of their goods. 
It is admitted that home millers here are 
being taxed to the utmost of their ef- 
forts to compete successfully with the 
American shipments. 





THE IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 8 


Not only are importers losing money, 
but even at a loss it is impossible to 
make sales in any position. If the flour 
could be got rid of quickly and the loss 
written off and a fresh start made, it 
would not be so bad, but nobody seems 
to want flour at present, and one would 
have to go back some years to find as 
dull a period. 

Belfast and Dublin are loaded up with 
foreign flour, all of which is showing a 
smart loss to the importer who took the 
risk of bringing the flour on unsold. The 
position of the baker is not so bad, for 
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though he could buy flour at less 
rer he has a Pes on his bread 
and is making a profit all the time. How- 
ever, there is no getting away from. the 
fact that the Irish market is overloaded 
with foreign flour. 


HOME FLOUR SITUATION 


Home millers are in a bad situation 
for, although they are not heavily stocked 
with wheat, yet they find business im- 
possible in face of the competition from 
importers, who are taking any reason- 
able bids. Some mills are shut down al- 
together, temporarily; others are run- 
ning half time, but find it difficult to 
make sales sufficient to keep themselves 
clear even on the shorter time. 

Home made winters are still offering 
in some cases at 57s, delivered terms, 
less the usual discount, and this puts 
foreign flour quite out of the running, 
as the lowest cables received for good 
export patents during the last week or 
10 days were in the neighborhood of 
59s, full delivered terms, Belfast or 
Dublin. Importers are willing to cut on 
anything they have coming, and meet the 
competition, but they can make no head- 
way with spot flour. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 


Cables from Minneapolis indicate that 
prices are a little lower than a week ago, 
for 62s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 63s, Dub- 
lin, would have been accepted, but de- 
spite the fact that importers are willing 
to accept that price full delivered terms, 
they find it impossible to move anything. 
Manitoba flours show no change on the 
week, about 52s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 54s, Dublin, being quoted for a good 
export patent grade, and around 56s, full 
delivered terms, is the price at which im- 
porters are willing to sell. 

Kansas flours are still out of competi- 
tion, and it is questionable whether any- 
thing under 53@54s would be accepted 
for a good export patent grade for ship- 
ment. On spot there is nothing offer- 
ing as, owing to the fact that these fig- 
ures were too dear, importers kept out 
of them. Canadian soft winters are of- 
fering at 52s, net, c.i.f., for export pat- 
ent grades, and the same price wauld be 
accepted on spot. 





OATMEAL 


American and Canadian oatmeal mill- 
ers are pressing very hard for business 
in both flake and medium cut, but in 
face of a bad demand and the home mar- 
ket for oats falling smartly, with the 
general feeling that oats and oatmeal 
are not at the bottom, no importer 
would look at oatmeal in any position. 
Canadian millers have been offering flake 
as low as 50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
51s, Dublin, but this has brought no re- 
sponse, as Irish could now be bought 
at 60s per 280 lbs, and this for the very 
best qualities. 

Good medium cut oatmeal has been of- 
fered at 40s, and taking into considera- 
tion that the buyer can take delivery in 
small quantities and just as‘ he requires 
it, without any risk of the market com- 
ing down on top of him, it can be easily 
understood how impossible importers 
find it to sell any for shipment. 


The demand for mill offals is ex- 
tremely dull. As some mills are shut 
down and others only running part time, 
the supply is so small that millers are 
able to keep clear, but in some instances 
a drop of 5@10s ton has been recorded. 
lhe weather has been extremely fine, 
with a pleantiful supply of grass, so had 
it not been for the small quantity turned 
out there would have been a heavy de- 
cline in the price of. all classes of offals. 
Good white broad bran is still realizing 
about £10 ton, full delivered terms, bags 
included. Red is easier, and can be 
bought at £8 10s@ £9. 

_ Feedingstuffs are in a wretched condi- 
tion. Fine root crops for feeding and 
an abundance of grass and prices of im- 
ported cereals have. all tended to make 
the millers’ lot a very unhappy one. The 
demand for corn meal has gone from 
bad to worse. Millers are losing £1@2 
ton, or more, on every bit of meal they 
the putting out. Corn arriving is cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of 40s per qr, 
and competition has brought down the 
price of the manufactured article to 
the price of forward corn. Indian meal 
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is now about £9 ton, and the flaked va- 
riety £11, bags included. 

Linseed cakes are nominally about £16 
10s ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
but even this article has been affected 
by the large crop of grass, the general 
dull demand, and the lower price of all 
other classes of feedingstuffs. Cotton 
cakes are useful at the present time to 
go along with the grass, and are fetching 
about £16 ton, ex-mill, Belfast. Decor- 
ticated meal for forward position is of- 
fering at £14 10s. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, SEPT. 30 


The market this week has been under 
the weakening influence of the inland 
cereal markets, where produce has been 
selling at prices well under foreign 
parity, and it would seem that farmers 
who during harvesting times entertained 
hopes of getting fair returns are selling 
at prices which can leave little if any 
profit. 

From fil8@18¥, per 100 kilos, inland 
wheat of quality has now fallen to 
fll41,, and it is stated that many farm- 
ers, who during the war turned part of 
their meadow lent into produce giving 
soil will abandon this onl will again re- 
turn to cattle raising on a larger scale. 
This will cause the country to import 
a larger quantity of cereals, but will in- 
crease the dairy produce, notably butter 
and cheese, both of which are dependent 
on foreign markets. 


HOME MILLERS’ COMPETITION 


With Holland mills in a position to 
profit by the lower inland markets, home 
milled flour has become such a keen com- 
petitor that importers of the American 
and Canadian commodity find it hard to 
dispose of their holdings at paying 
prices, and with the recent heavy ar- 
rivals, which will meet the falling de- 
mand for some time, the inducement to 
entertain fresh business is small. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 


Some American millers offered Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents for November 
shipment at a fair reduction, quoting 
patent flour at 12414, as against fi28 for 
early shipment, and first clear at fi2114, 
yet these offers failed to attract buyers, 
and it would seem that we must wait 
for the inland markets to firm up a lit- 
tle before there will be further buying of 
the imported article in appreciable quan- 
tities. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 


The weather keeps fine, but moisture is 
needed for the winter sowings, to enable 
them to germinate; farmers were in a 
position to prepare the fields under the 
most favorable circumstances, but rain 
is required to develop the sowing. Fig- 
ures will not be available for a little 
while regarding the areas put under cul- 
tivation this season, but it is expected 
that they will be smaller than last year. 





SOUTH AFRICAN FARMING 


Market for American Agricultural Machinery 
Growing—Large Trade Already 
Established 


George C. Bell, chief of the agricul- 
tural implement division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
the following to say, in the current num- 
ber of Commerce Reports, concerning 
the prospects for American trade in 
farm implements with South Africa: 

“Increasing demand for agricultural 
implements in South Africa makes that 
section of the world important from the 
point of view of the American exporter 
of agricultural machinery. The Union 
of South Africa at present offers the 
best market for agricultural machinery 
in South Africa. It covers an area of 
473,096 square miles and has a white 
population of 1,421,801, according to the 
census of 1918. The colored population 
was 4,697,152 in 1911; no later figures 
are available. Johannesburg, in the cen- 
ter of the gold fields, is generally con- 
ceded to be the commercial capital of 
South Africa, Cape Town is the capital 
of the Union, and the second largest 
port in the value of its trade. Durban 
is the leading port, both in the value of 
its trade and the amount of tonnage en- 
tering and leaving the port. Port Eliza- 
beth and East London are also important 
ports. : 
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“Mining and agriculture are the most 
important industries of the Union, min- 
ing being the most important in value, 
with gold and diamonds leading. There 
is a larger proportion of the white male 
population engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits than in any other industry. The 
principal agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts of the Union are wheat, sugar, but- 
ter, hides and skins, mohair, Kafir corn, 
oats, maize, and cottonseed. 

“Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States to the Union of 
South Africa for 1920 amounted to 
$1,773,463. All of the agricultural im- 
plements exported to South Africa dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1921 show 
a considerable increase in value over the 
corresponding period of 1920, except 
planters and seeders, and _threshers. 
The value of plows and cultivators in- 
creased from $340,688 in the first seven 
months of 1920 to $578,067 in 1921, while 
important increases were also recorded 
in the export value of hayrakes and 
tedders, mowers and reapers, and also in 
implement parts. 

“Other parts of South Africa are of 
much less importance than the Union as 
markets for agricultural implements. 
Southern Rhodesia uses a great many 
implements, but most of its trade is 
handled by firms in the Union of South 
Africa. It should prove a good field 
for American implements. Northern 
Rhodesia has a very small white popula- 
tion, and hardly 200 white farmers. The 
native protectorates offer no induce- 
ments in this regard, as all the farms 
are in the hands of the natives. South- 
west Africa (formerly German South- 
west Africa) will not use agricultural 
implements to any great extent until 
the country has been made more suitable 
for agriculture by means of irrigation. 

“Portuguese East Africa is a market 
of increasing importance. It has a popu- 
lation of 20,000 whites and 3,120,000 na- 
tives, and its principal port, Lourenco 
Marques, is also the natural port for the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. Its crops are 
maize, sisal hemp, cotton, tobacco, oil- 
seeds, and sugar. Imports from the 
United States in 1920 amounted to $99,- 
307, and for the first seven months of 
1921 to $112,932. Plows and cultivators 
exported from the United States to this 
country in the first seven months of 1921 
amounted to $45,880.” 





GRAIN HANDLING AT MARSEILLES 


The port of Marseilles prior to the war 
was handling an annual importation of 
approximately 1,150,000 metric tons of 
grain, with an annual exportation of 
nearly 900,000, a total annual commerce 
of approximately 2,000,000 metric tons 
of cereals. Wheat imports during 1919 
were 16,998,560 bus, and in 1920 they 
were 17,755,250 bus. 

“While the Marseilles docks are ad- 
mirably equipped with general discharg- 
ing apparatus,” states an American con- 
sular report, “they lack special facilities 
for dealing with breadstuffs. La Com- 
pagnie des Docks possesses 14 bucket 
elevators, and there are altogether seven 
other specially designed machines for 
loading and unloading grain, but the 
maximum capacity of any of these ele- 
vators is 60 tons per hour, and none of 
them are based on the suction principle. 
At Saint-Louis-du-Rhone, near Mar- 
seilles, the Gautier mills possess an ele- 
vator capable of discharging 100 tons 
per hour. 

“Marseilles is likewise lacking in stor- 
age elevators for bulk grains, and grain 
which goes into storage here must ordi- 
narily first be placed in sacks. At the 
Gautier establishment at Saint-Louis-du- 
Rhone, already mentioned, there are bulk 
elevators with a capacity of 14,000 tons. 

“During the war it was naturally im- 
practicable to proceed with the erection 
of new plant and equipment, and since 
the war there has been hesitation. There 
has been a feeling, moreover, that the 
land transportation facilities are not 
adequate to carry away large .consign- 
ments of grain faster than the present 
apparatus for discharging vessels can 
operate. 

“Now, however, since the navigation 
of the Rhone is an immediate prospect, 
and since the Marseilles merchants are 
extending the field of their sales through- 
out the south of France, the erection of 
elevators and the installation of pneu- 





matic discharging apparatus is coming 
within the range of practical probabili- 
ties. It is probable that Marseilles, with 
proper equipment, could furnish grain 
and flour for certain French regions 
which now depend upon the upper Rhine 
and even upon Genoa.” 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Aug. 31, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: ° 












































Dark northern spring— 1921 1920 
AL -“Esec8006e0e bode 2,661 1,415 
OE Sra 2,098 873 
a ree 4,147 2,532 
Se DE weed caswserve 5,629 6,177 

WED San cacdeoges 14,535 9,997 

Northern spring— 

Di BD 6650 Seeerstsncee 373 305 
a -cesseubedah sacar 206 218 
Pk UE. On ge 06d0600000n8 302 367 
BE GORD co cctcccndcce 348 757 

WORD cscccewsocee 1,229 1,647 

Red spring— 

Bs Dees esevesscesene 5 2 
Pt sivasreeeeedee es 6 4 
eS re eee 4 12 
Be GED ccciceevescee 17 27 
a0 40 86 esas ee 32 45 
Total hard red spring... 15,796 11,689 

Amber durum— 

SS arr eee ee 584 174 
Tl 2464644 00.0000) 96d 1,823 861 
Be  ehdb wee deneencke 515 1,012 
Pe eer ee eee 285 343 

BOORED cceenscvenes 3,207 2,390 

Durum— 

No. 1 26 22 
No. 2 306 163 
No. 3 183 150 
BT GUROMD ccceceveceve 214 50 

Totale .....cecceee 729 385 

Red durum— 

SS) Srrers CRere Tarra 532 97 
NS Serre re rere Te 499 52 
errr yee 110 25 
AU GOROTD occccccvcces 52 17 

BOORED ss c'icsiceucve 1,193 191 
Total durum ........... 5,129 2,966 
3,381 2,022 

6,596 2,328 

2,934 1,321 

1,414 488 

BOC cevscneseces 14,325 6,159 

Hard winter— 
ee Se errerri eres 15,211 18,545 
ON Seer rr 48,776 15,943 
a rr 20,292 10,077 
Be GRMOGE: 8 ciwivcetesa 10,334 8,650 





94,613 53,215 
























































MURER sd éo ceeseene 
Yellow hard winter— 
a B, ceecsenwsseeecee 1,273 84 
Serer ee 6,942 120 
SS Brrr Tee 2,505 52 
BE GENOME soccccscvces 1,695 74 
| ee ee 12,415 330 
Total hard red winter... 121,353 59,704 
Red winter— 
Bi S tresiscesennades 1,336 7,774 
SP re ee 15,619 15,323 
De Se ss kA Cees cece kecen 17,186 5,907 
el GEMOES cccciccaeecs 13,866 4,697 
BECO occcsecrevee 48,007 33,701 
Red Walla— 
SS errr Tae eee 159 136 
Ph WH dscronesnsen noes 74 67 
SRT ere 11 5 
All GUNOTS ci ccccvcseve 4 4 
TOOREE oc ccceeesccs 248 212 
Total soft red winter 48,255 33,613 
Hard white— 
ee eT er Tee 608 106 
No. 2... 393 284 
No, 3 ... 290 212 
All others 151 188 
DOCKS cc ciccscsvcs 1,442 790 
Soft white— 
| “ge SPE TETITITE rere 153 130 
Sh a dhe CARO tb Oe Oa 985 481 
| i Pree re ce 303 176 
BED GUMOTD 2 ccccccccese 86 79 
TOCA ccescccsence 1,527 866 
Total common white.... 2,969 1,656 
White club— 
SS eer eee 651 308 
Se arr er ee 1,754 603 
BB evscccesese 716 218 
All others a8 26 
Total white club ....... 3,219 1,155 
Mixed wheat— 
Ms BD 680s eeesscsecose 2,235 3,905 
DOM Hhetanceeeseeseee 10,293 4,212 
Be B. éccncocccesecese 6,381 2,988 
All others .....cccccee 4,012 2,069 
Total mixed wheat...... 22,921 13,174 
Grand totals ............. 219,642 124,257 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 


Canada is at present in the midst of a 
federal election campaign. The issues 
under discussion are numerous, but the 
dominating questions are once more the 
tariff and taxation. For this country 
foreign trade is a fundamental factor, 
and no government or political party 
can get away from its influence. 

In some ways the present campaign is 
an echo of the one fought in 1911 when 
reciprocity with the United States was 
the issue. A new party arose from the 
embers of that flaming controversy, and 
one of the planks in its platform is 
freer trading relations with all countries, 
including the United States. This group 
is inoue composed of farmers, among 
whom some able public leaders have 
arisen since 1911. 

Polling in this election takes place on 
December 6. When the results are 
known, Canada will have a new govern- 
ment, and the general course for the 
next five years with regard to tariff 
legislation will be fairly well defined in 
the platform of the dominant party. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Another decline in flour was recorded 
on Tuesday afternoon. This was a re- 
sult of the severe break in wheat that 
marked the opening of the week. As 
the reduction amounted to 50c bbl, it 
gave buyers another fright and left 
them unfit to form an opinion on the 
outlook. Later in the week feeling im- 
proved and, with a little upturn in wheat, 
business got better. First — springs 
are now selling to domestic buyers in this 
territory at $7.60 bbl, seconds at $7.10 
and strong bakers at ‘$6.90, jute, in car 
or mixed car lots. 

Ontario soft winters are doing poorly. 
The market is weak and demand limited. 
Good quality winter patents are being 
homaht at % bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, delivered in car lots, Montreal 
freight basis, while this same flour, in 
buyers’ bags for export, has ranged $4.75 
@4.90, delivered seaboard. The latter 
figure is today’s price. 

Seles for export are at a minimum. 
Over-sea buyers are said to be loaded 
with flour at much more than recent 
prices, which they are working off be- 
fore making new engagements. Offers 
and bids for Manitoba export patents 
range 44@45s per 280 lbs, jute, to Brit- 
ish ports, and sales were made at the 
latter price on Friday. These figures are 
for first half November clearance from 
seaboard, c.i.f. terms. Ontario soft win- 
ter patents sold for export at 42s 6d, cot- 
ton, c.i.f., Glasgow, first half November 
shipment from seaboard. 


MILLFEED 
These products declined $2 ton on 
Tuesday. Demand is only fair and, 
where car lots are wanted, buyers are 
able to get lower than list prices. At 
present bran is quoted at $21 ton and 
shorts at $23, cash prices, bags, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered. 


WHEAT 
Western spring wheat is now over- 
flowing everywhere in eastern Canada, 
and Ontario mills have no difficulty in 
getting prompt deliveries. No. 1 north- 


ern is quoted at Bay ports for delivery 
to Ontario mills at $1.29 bu, f.o.b. track, 
and other grades at the established 
spreads, . 
Ontario- winter 


wheat is weaker. 





Prices got back to $1 this week, when 
country mills reduced their quotation for 
street wheat to that figure. Car lots are 
worth $1.05@1.15 bu, track, delivered, 
according to freight. 


OATMEAL 


This trade is almost dead. Mills are 
running light, and prices are closely cut. 
Rolled oats are selling in domestic mar- 
kets at $38@3.20 per bag of 90 lbs, and 
oatmeal at $3.30@3.50 per bag of 98 
Ibs, delivered. No sales have been made 
for export. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The prevailing spirit of depression is 
noticeable in this line. Dealers report 
business unusually quiet. Ontario oats, 
38@40c bu, shipping points, according to 
freights; barley, 57@60c; rye, 80c; buck- 
wheat, 60@65c; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, Goderich, 473,c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 57%4¢ bu, track, Bay ports, 
Canadian funds. 


PLANS FOR MILLERS’ MEETING 


Reports from the head office in Mont- 
real indicate that good progress is be- 
ing made with the plans for the annual 
meeting of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association to be held about a month 
hence. This is to be more than a routine 
affair. When formal matters have been 
dispatched there will be a general confer- 
ence on present conditions in the trade 
and, -if possible, means will be provided 
for collective dealing with abuses or 
other injurious influences. Since ex- 
porting business forms a large part of 
the annual turnover of Canadian mills, 
that branch and its possibilities will re- 
ceive special attention. 


ONTARIO MILL BURNS 


The 200-bbl plant of the Dresden 
(Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., burned on Oct. 
16. The loss, which included 10,000 bus 
wheat, is placed at $75,000, fully insured. 
The owners, Lawrence & Wakefield, had 
a similar misfortune in January, 1919, 
on which occasion they bought the mill 
now lost from-the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. 


DEATH OF J. A. TILTON 


J. A, Tilton, St. John, N. B., a well- 
known and highly esteemed business man 
of that city, suddenly at the Prince 
George Hotel, Toronto, on Monday. He 
was agent in the maritime provinces for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., and also represented several large 
firms in other lines of business. The 
passing of Mr. Tilton will be keenly 
felt by his many friends and business 
connections. He was here on one of his 
periodical visits to the Western Canada 
company, and his sudden death was a 
great shock to the officers of that com- 
pany, with whom Mr. Tilton was on the 
most intimate terms of personal friend- 
ship. 

DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 


E. W. B. Snider, one of the pioneer 
millers of Ontario, died on Saturday last 
at his home in the town of Kitchener. 
He was in his eightieth year, and had 
been milling in Canada since 1865. Mr. 
Snider was the first Canadian miller to 
use the roller system. He was also one 
of the fathers of hydroelectric power in 
Ontario, one of the most beneficent of 
modern developments. He leaves six 
sons and three daughters, some of his 
sons being active among the Canadian 
millers of today. - 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 9 3-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.291,. 

R. J. Megaw, formerly superintendent 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 








Ltd., who is now living in Vancouver, is 
visiting in Toronto this week. 

The present ocean freight rate on flour 
is 24c per 100 lbs from Canadian ports, 
a premium of 2c over the rate from 
United States ports, due to exchange. 

Railway rates on wheat and flour from 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay ports for 
export have been reduced to a basis of 
equality with the recent drop in rates 
from Fort William. The new milling- 
in-transit rate from Depot Harbor is 
29c per 100 lbs, Goderich 26c, Midland 
264,c, and Port Colborne 22%4c. Stop- 
over and extra hand charges remain as 
before. 





MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., Oct. 22.—Flour prices 
continue their decline, due to poor ex- 
port and local demand. Another 50c re- 
cession was announced on ‘Tuesday, 
making a total of $1.90 bbl within the 
last six weeks. Prices are now within 
$2 bbl of those prevailing before the 
war. Domestic grades are quiet, with 
sales of car lots of first patents at $7.60, 
second patents at $7.10, and strong bak- 
ers at $6.90, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. Millers are taking com- 
fort from the numerous inquiries they 
are receiving from United States buy- 
ers, and are hopeful of orders from that 
source. 

Winter wheat flour supplies are: still 
large, and the market is quiet. Sales 
show little change, with car lots of the 
best at $5.90@6.10 bbl, in secondhand 
jute, delivered, with smaller or broken 
lots selling at $6.40@6.60, delivered. 
Winter wheat patents are selling at $6 
@6.75, in new cotton bags, delivered. 

Millfeed is down $2, making bran 
$21.25 ton and shorts $23.25, in bags, de- 
livered, while flour middlings have de- 
clined $3, making the price now $27.25, 
in bags, delivered. 


NOTES 

The steamship Sierstad has cleared 
from Montreal for Rotterdam with a 
cargo of 428,000 bus rye, one of the larg- 
est loads of the season. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has declared a dividend of 1%, per 
cent on the preferred and 114 per cent 
on the common stock for the quarter 
ending Oct. 31. 

Brigadier General .A. E. Labelle, a 
member of the harbor commission of 
Montreal and vice president and man- 
aging director of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is in Seattle attending the 
annual convention of the port authorities 
of America. He will be home in a few 
days. 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 22.—Flour has 
been reduced 50c on all grades. With 
the price wavering, the demand is falling 
off, and buyers are not disposed to stock 
any quantity, fearing still further reduc- 
tions. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and eastern Al- 
berta 20c under. From western Alberta 
to the Pacific Coast, values rise progres- 
sively to $7.60 at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes a price 
of $7.65 for top patents, and Prince 
Rupert $7.80. 


MILLFEED 


The price of both bran and shorts 
ineapeall $2 during the week. Local mill- 








ers report business quiet. Bran is sell- 
ing at $17 ton, in bags, and shorts at 
$19, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


In view of the generally accepted opin- 
ion that a considerable amount of the 
wheat in store in terminals or on open 
passage has not been sold by the ship- 
pers, it may be that markets have not 
yet reached their lowest levels. The 
European situation is unchanged, and 
very little export trade is being worked. 
Farmers are showing an increased ten- 
dency to hold their grain; should this at- 
titude continue, it may have a steadying 
effect on the market. 

Inspections for the week ending Oct. 
20 were 9,719 cars, against 8,490 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Oct. 22: 

--—Futures—, 


Cash Nov. Dec. 
Gat, FF cccvsseve $1.16 $1.15% $1.11% 
BOs, BS vccccccce 1.09 1.09 1.06% 
Gat, 1D ccccsccse 1.08 % 1.08% 1.05% 
Oot. 90 .ncccecce 1.09% 1.08% 1.06 
Oet, B2 ccesscises 1.13% 1.12% 1.09% 
OSs, BB cccecscee 1.10% 1.10% 1.06% 

OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is practically unchanged from last 
week. Demand for both products is very 
light. The price of rolled oats is now 
$2.40@2.65 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal is 
selling at $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market shows little change, but 
futures are inclined to be firmer. De- 
mand is poor for cash oats, while stocks 
are liberal. Farmers are not selling to 
the same extent as they were. The mar- 
kets were generally dull for barley and 
rye. During the week oats declined 1,c, 
barley advanced 1¥,c and rye declined 
7¥%4c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 41144,c bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, 5814c; Nos. 1 and 2 Cana- 
dian western rye, 85c,—in store, Fort 
William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Dull demand and lower prices prevail 
for rye products. Since last week, prices 
have dropped about 50c. Best patent 
flour is selling at $6 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grade, $5.20; dark, $4; rye meal, 

.—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


A. R. Aylsworth, secretary Federal 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., called at 
this office on Monday. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has received its first or- 
der since the war for shipment of second 
grade flour to the Orient in 49-lb cottons. 


This office has information concerning 
several very good country flour mills in 
western Canada that are for sale. Inter- 
ested buyers will be introduced to the 
owners on receipt of request to that 
effect. 


Millers in western Canada are being 
advised that the annual meeting of the 
Canadiah National Millers’ Association is 
to be held in Toronto during the third 
week of November. It is understood 
that every flour miller in Canada is be- 
ing asked to attend. Besides the general 
routine of annual reports there will be 
an earnest attempt to draw the trade to- 
gether in a common effort to improve the 
conditions under which business is here- 
after to be carried on. 

Negotiations are about completed be- 
tween the village council of Lebret, 
Sask., and J. N. Coupal, of Plantagenet 
Springs, Ont., for the site of the $200,000 
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flour mill plant which is to be erected at 
Lebret antl will be completed by June 1, 
1922. Mr. Coupal operates three flour 
mills at Plantagenet Springs, Casselman 
and Chrysler, Ont. He is also a dis- 
tributor of electric light and power, and 
will electrify his new mill at Lebret, 
which will be managed by one of his 
sons. 

According to a report by the Canadian 
National Railways, transport of grain 
over their lines is about six weeks ahead 
of last year’s movement. From the be- 
ginning of the new crop movement, Aug. 
16, to Oct. 15, they handled 33,471 cars, 
as against 15,853 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. The totals include 
794 cars of old grain moved with this 
year’s crop, and 81 cars of the previous 
year’s crop with last year’s movement. 
It is estimated that an average of 1,100 
cars per day have been loaded on west- 
ern lines for shipment to the Head of 
the Lakes, the biggest day’s loading be- 


ing 1,339. 
L. E. Gray. 


WHEAT GROWING IN JAPAN 


Raised Almost Exclusively as Winter Crop 
on Upland Rice Fields—Flour Import 
and Export Statistics 








“Wheat is grown in Japan as a winter 
crop, largely on the upland rice fields, 
between crops of that cereal,” says a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Vice Consul H. T. Doodier, at 
Yokohama. “Occasionally bearded wheat 
is found mixed in the stand, but as a rule 
those common to Japan are of ordinary 
varieties, mostly hard. Some imported 
wheats from the United States and Eng- 
land are also grown. 

“As wheat is largely a between season 
grain, only one crop a year is grown in 
either northern or southern Japan. A 
soil with a good proportion of humus is 
considered best, although wheat can be 
grown practically anywhere in Japan and 
Japanese Sakhalin. The wheat of the 
colder regions contains more gluten than 
the others. The planting season ordi- 
narily varies from September to Decem- 
ber or January, while the harvest is usu- 
ally from May to July or August, ac- 
cording to locality, being later in north- 
ern and upland regions. 

“The areas planted to wheat in all 
Japan and the yield for 1914, 1919 and 
1920 were as follows: 


Acres Bus 
22,270,642 


1914. .cccccsccccccecce 1,173,553 
BOLD... seccccesoececces 1,343,843 31,562,523 
1920... crceccvcccccece 1,299,149 29,101,624 


“The average yield of wheat per acre 
in Japan for the past 11 years is stated 
at 21.16 bus. 

“Hand labor is used almost exclusively 
in wheat cultivation, except in Hokkaido, 
where some American made machinery is 
used in preparing the soil for planting. 
On account of the small farms, which 
are the rule in most of Japan, labor- 
saving machinery cannot be extensively 
or profitably used, and methods of wheat 
growing have changed but little in recent 
years, notwithstanding the impetus given 
to the cultivation of this grain by the 
war and the consequent temporary short- 
age of foodstuffs in Europe. 

_ “However, the government encourages 
improvement by means of a number of 
agricultural experiment stations through- 
out the country, where seed selection, im- 
provement and propagation are carried 
on. Seeds suitable to the locality are dis- 
tributed therefrom through prefectural 
stations, where further comparative tests 
are often made. Such distribution is 
made both to the agricultural associa- 
tions in each prefecture and to individual 
farmers. For such’ purposes money 
grants are also given by the central gov- 
ernment in small proportions to like pre- 
fectural grants. The Japanese depart- 
ment of agriculture and commerce also 
occasionally sends experts out into the 
prefectures to teach seed selection by 
lectures at conferences called for that 
purpose and by superintending experi- 
ments, etc. Sometimes, such conferences 
are held at Tokyo for all, Japan. 
However, wheat continues to be large- 
ly an addition to and not a substitute 
for rice in the Japanese diet, hence the 
purely domestic consumption is not 
reat. The principal uses of wheat in 
apan are for flour milling and for vari- 
ous native foods, such as shoyu, miso, 
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etc., prepared from flour and from the 
ground grain. 

“By far the largest use of wheat is 
for flour milling, an industry that has 
developed noticeably since 1914. A con- 
siderable quantity of imported wheat is 
also used. Statistics of consumption for 
the flour milling industry are as follows: 


c—— Wheat used——_,, Flour 

Domestic Foreign produced 
Year— bus bus bbls 
1914..... 8,945,146 5,264,221 8,335,000 
1918..... 19,574,524 2,134,042 4,930,000 
1019. .00. 17,527,947 6,715,030 5,705,000 


“Flour produced in Japan is often 
mixed with imported grades, and this 
product seems to be more favored than 
plain domestic flour. 

“In 1914 the approximate domestic 
consumption of wheat for all other uses 
was stated at 9,359,581 bus, and in 1919 
at 10,489,408. Of these amounts in 1914, 
1,426,073 bus were used for seed and 
6,444,908 in making shoyu. In 1919, 1,- 
633,013 bus went for seed and 7,367,795 
for shoyu. 

“As a consequence of increased flour 
milling in Japan, resulting from food 
scarcity in ———_ not only did domestic 
production of wheat show a considerable 
gain in 1919 as compared with 1914, but 
importation also increased from 4,349,300 
bus in 1914 to 5,315,750 in 1919. Sta- 
tistics for 1920 are not yet available. 

“In 1914, 2,879,740 bus of wheat came 
from the United States, but in 1919 
China, with 3,275,420 bus and Kwang- 
tung province with 2,017,410, supplied the 
bulk of imported wheat. 

“Since the business depression that be- 
gan in March, 1920, the wheat market has 
reflected general conditions, and special 
attention has been given to the possibili- 
ties of cheap foreign wheat replacing the 
domestic product in flour milling. 

“As Japanese wheat is seldom exported 
in appreciable amounts, no export sta- 
tistics for it are officially given. 

“As stated previously, the production 
of flour in Japan increased from 3,335,- 
000 bbls in 1914 to 5,705,000 in 1919. 
The 1920 figures are not available, but 
will probably show a considerable de- 
crease because of general business con- 
ditions. The chief factor in the increase 
during the war was the unprecedented 
demand for foodstuffs in Europe. The 
government at first encouraged rapid 
growth in the flour milling industry by 
granting substantial refunds on the im- 
port duty on wheat for flour manufac- 
ture for export and by offering bounties, 
etc. 

“However, in 1918 it was found that 
the industry had overreached itself in 
exporting more than domestic demand 
warranted, and further export, except 
under license, was temporarily prohib- 
ited. Imports of flour, which had 
dropped from 133,735 bbls in 1914 to 
67,660 in 1918, increased to 432,115 bbls 
in 1919. At the same time and as a 
result of the export prohibition, flour 
exports, which had increased from 18,150 
bbls in 1914 to 628,400 in 1918, dropped 
to 175 bbls in 1919. 

“The United States supplied the great- 
er. part of Japan’s imports of flour in 
1914, but furnished none of the 1918 im- 
portation of this commodity, and occu- 
pied only an insignificant position in 
1919. China rose to first place among 
the countries of origin in 1918, a posi- 
tion which was maintained in 1919. Aus- 
tralia also was a source of increasing 
supply. 

“Export of flour in 1914 went chiefiy 
to the United States and China. In 1918 
Egypt was the leading destination, and 
the insignificant exports of 1919 went to 
Great Britain and British India. 

“There are a few large milling con- 
cerns in Japan that use modern ma- 
chinery, much of which is of American 
makes. Aside from these large com- 
panies, however, milling methods are still 
somewhat primitive.” 

Joun Marrinan, 





RYE PURCHASED FOR RUSSIA 


Soviet agents have purchased in Swed- 
en 10,000 tons rye, which will be shipped 
to Russia in the near future, payment 
having been made in gold, according to 
Consul General D. I. Murphy, at Stock- 
holm. As the harvest of rye was large 
enough to permit the export, no objec- 
tion to its shipment has been made by 
the Swedish government. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Investors 
have taken the strike news complacently, 
and the stock market has not reflected 
any acute liquidation because of the 
threatened interruption of railroad traf- 
fic. There has seldom if ever been an 
instance when public sympathy was more 
definitely with the railroads, and in the 
judgment of many experts it is not felt 
that the labor interests will push the 
issue and force a tie-up of nation-wide 
traffic. The real idea in precipitating 
such a commotion at this time is to force 
the government to take over the roads 
and to adopt federal control as a per- 
manent policy. 


BUYING GOOD SECURITIES 


The American people are quietly lay- 
ing away good securities. They are do- 
ing this in a nonspeculative way, and 
with the chief aim to insure for them- 
selves a higher income return for many 
years to come. It is recognized on all 
sides that it will soon be impossible to 
purchase good securities at such a liberal 
investment basis as has recently pre- 
vailed. If it had not been for the im- 
mense flotations of foreign loans, Ameri- 
can investors would not have been get- 
ting 7 and 8 per cent on their money 
today. 

The feeling is becoming more pro- 
nounced that the investment markets are 
in for better times, and that with the 
decline in interest rates there must be a 
rise in the price of fixed income pro- 
ducing securities. Large and small in- 
vestors are buying bonds and good stocks 
in a manner which reflects their belief in 
higher prices and increased prosperity 
all around. 


NEW BOND OFFERINGS 


The average investor little realizes the 
painstaking efforts that are being exert- 
ed to protect the investment markets and 
to safeguard them from overcongestion. 
The great issuing banking houses have 
frequently been importuned to take more 
loans and sometimes the offers made have 
been exceptionally attractive, but their 
refusal has been based on the knowledge 
that the investing public could not ab- 
sorb an excessive volume of foreign 
bonds and that it would be only detri- 
mental to the market interests to force 
offerings beyond the ability of the public 
to absorb quickly. 

It thus happens that, whenever a new 
loan is under consideration, the bankers 
are careful to telephone around from 
firm to firm and from bank to bank to 
find out how these interests stand and 
whether or not they have been forced to 
retain any large share of the loans pre- 
viously offered to the public. In this way 
it is believed that the market has been 
wonderfully safeguarded from such per- 
ils as proved detrimental during the 
overloading period which preceded the 
rich men’s panic of 1903. Most of the 
loans offered today are safer and better 
than those that were brought out then. 


AS TO REVIVAL 


The opinion is fast gaining ground that 
business is on the upturn, and that the 
country is paving the way for sustained 
revival on a large scale. Some authori- 
ties, such as Postmaster General Hays, 
predict that this prosperity will be much 
more of a factor than any that has yet 
been witnessed in this country. Others 
take the same view and contend that 
general business is‘on the mend, and that 
the time may not be far distant when the 
drawbacks of depreciated foreign cur- 
rencies may be largely offset by an in- 
sistent foreign demand for American 
made goods. The best judges feel that 
industry is on the upgrade and that gen- 
eral business will show material improve- 
ment within the next few weeks. 

It must not be forgotten that the credit 





situation has been immensely strength- 
ened within the past year, and that the 
money market and the banks are not 
suffering from anything like the strain 
and commotion which was so large a 
factor in the fall of 1920. Since then 
there has been a drastic cutting down of 
commodity prices, and the bankers have 
been careful to weed out many of the 
loans which were based upon semi-specu- 
lative or inflationary ventures. 

The banks now are operating with a 
Federal Reserve System which has been 
immensely strengthened within the past 
few months. The reserve ratio is vir- 
tually all that could be desired, while 
the accumulation of gold holdings is at 
a record level. With the reserve showing 
as -favorable as it is, it is apparent that 
the banks are in a position to finance 
much more business than they have been 
asked to during the past six months. 


INCREASED THRIFT 


Another development of high impor- 
tance has been the large benefits which 
the country is beginning to realize as a 
consequence of the progress of the thrift 
movement. National thrift has been or- 
ganized in a way to bring home its com- 
mon sense advantages to every wage 
earner. Even the staid old savings banks 
of the mutual type are engaging in large 
publicity campaigns to advertise to 
newspaper readers the advantages of 
thrift as a habit and routine of everyday 
life. This movement is bringing large 
benefits, and there is no doubt that it will 
progress further under most advanta- 
geous conditions. When a whole nation 
begins to save there are bound to be 
large economic results. 





SHIPPING BOARD TONNAGE 


Shipping Board vessels carried 15 per 
cent of the volume of our exports, ex- 
cluding oil, in July, 1921, a drop of 7 
per cent from the June figure, according 
to data furnished by the records and in- 
formation section of the Shipping Board. 
The figures are based upon reports filed 
by the master of the vessel upon enter- 
ing and clearing. As the average per- 
centage of vessels reporting is around 
98 per cent of the total, the figures can 
be taken as representative of our trade. 
The totals are changed slightly from 
time to time as delinquent reports ar- 
rive, but in no case is the correction 
more than 5 per cent. 





AMERICAN GOODS IN ARGENTINA 


Commercial Attaché Edward F., Feely, 
Buenos Aires, reports that the inventory 
of the commodities and the value of mer- 
chandise held in the custom house in 
Buenos Aires, which he has been con- 
ducting for some time, has finally been 
completed. The returns of all banks 
show that the total American collections 
outstanding on Jan. 1, 1921, amounted 
at par to 35,000,000 gold pesos, aside 
from the merchandise covered by New 
York credit, which was estimated at an- 
proximately $10,000,000 United States 
currency. The total American collections 
outstanding of all banks was 24,000,000 
gold pesos on June 30, while by August 
it had been reduced to 17,500,000 guld 
pesos, and had reached 14,000,000 gold 
pesos on Sept. 30. Liquidation during 
the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember was made at the average rate 
of exchange of 147, the current rate Oct. 
11 being 133. 

The invoice value of the refused mer- 
chandise amounted on Oct. 1 to 6,250,000 
gold pesos (at par), and bankers are 
generally agreed that a reasonable fall 
in exchange will eliminate the greater 
part of this amount. Paper pesos de- 
posited to guarantee accepted drafts are 
estimated at the equivalent of 8,000,000 
gold pesos. ; 
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NEWS FROM BALTIMORE 


Some Improvement in Demand for Bread— 
Price Cutting by Bakers Does Not In- 
crease Sales, Public Looks for Quality 


Bautirmore, Mp., Oct. 20.—There was a 
slight increase in the demand for bread 
during the past month, also for rolls and 
buns. Business is expected to show fur- 
ther improvement, now that the vacation 
season is over. Many of the small bakers 
are said to be doing a much better busi- 
ness, due, it is reported, to their oe 
bread at a price slightly below that aske 
by grocers. 

One large concern here, and also some 
of the smaller ones, have cut the price 
of bread recently, with the hope of in- 
creasing sales, but the public is not seek- 
ing lower prices so much as quality. A 
prominent baker here advocates that bak- 
ers either retain present prices or raise 
them and add to the quality. 

The many varieties of cookies on the 
market are becoming popular. They are 
put up in attractive cartons, holding 
about 30 cookies each, either square or 
round. 

Bakers are buying sugar in a small 
way, with little disposition to carry 
stocks except for early requirements. 
Private advices from Cuba indicate a 
pessimistic feeling as regards the prob- 
able outturn of the next crop. The fields 
in many cases are practically choked by 
grass, due to the lack of cultivation as 
the result of the inability of planters to 
finance field work. Some estimates pre- 
dict a 30 to 40 per cent decrease, or a 
crop not exceeding 2,800,000 tons. 

Cracker bakers are buying soft wheat 
flour in small lots and only as needed. 
There is little disposition to order ahead, 
and most orders placed have been for 
shipment prior to Nov. 1. 

Retail bakers and grocers, who have 
for several weeks been buying flour in 
very small quantities, have now with- 
drawn from the market. A few were in 
need of supplies, but limited their pur- 
chases to actual or near-by requirements. 
Some of the wholesale grocers purchased 
a fair quantity early in the month on 
the breaks, but later they showed no 
willingness to buy. The wholesale bak- 
ers only occasionally buy a car. 

Most consumers seem to think that it 
would be better to take a chance on being 
obliged to pay more later on, rather than 
to buy ahead now and have the market 
go against them. A few have been buy- 
ing a little from time to time, and as a 
result of prompt shipments from the 
mills they have stocks to last them for 
the next 60 days. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 








PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapvevpuia, Pa., Oct. ‘21.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly during the past 
month, as the violent fluctuations in 
wheat tended to unsettle confidence. 
Buyers, when forced to purchase, were 
looking for bargains, and some moderate 
sized transactions were reported, chiefly 
in hard wheat patents and southwestern 
straights. 

Prices of sugar show a further decline, 
stock being available at the close as low 
as 5.30c for granulated. Other bakers’ 
supplies were in moderate supply and 
quiet, with prices easy. 

Retail prices underwent little change 
during the month. Bakers report a fair 
trade. Owing to there being consider- 
able unemployment throughout the city, 
demand tended a little more toward the 
unwrapped loaf, which is available at Ic 
under the price of wrapped. 

To accommodate its increasing busi- 
ness, the Mayer Baking Co. will erect a 
building on Fifty-fifth Street, between 
Thomas Avenue and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 115x983, three stories high, of 
re-enforced concrete, to cost $130,000. 
The present bakery is at Sixtieth Street 
and Cedar Avenue. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 
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FROM BEER TO BAKING SCIENCE 





The New Home of the American Institute of Baking 


It is seldom that home hunting turns 
out so successfully and satisfactorily as 
it has in the case of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Though the institute 
intends to build, eventually, a perma- 
nent structure, for some time past it has 
been searching for adequate temporary 
quarters. When, on last September 
twenty-seventh, it purchased the build- 
ing of the Wahl-Henius Institute, Chi- 
cago, it succeeded in securing a home al- 
most ideally suited to its requirements. 

At the close of the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association, held in 
Chicago on September nineteenth to 
twenty-second, the newly appointed in- 
stitute committee, under the leadership 
of George S. Ward, visited the Wahl- 
Henius Institute, located at 1135-47 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, on the north side of Chi- 
cago. Within a few days after the in- 
spection had been made, the building, 
grounds, and most of the equipment 
were purchased by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for the sum of eighty- 
five thousand Satiare, and the deal was 
formally closed with Emil T. Henius, 
manager of the Wahl-Henius Institute. 

The price agreed upon was reduced 
about thirty-five thousand dollars from 
the original demand when Mr. Henius 
learned of the high purpose of the 
American Institute. In fact, he much 
preferred that the building be used for 
educational, rather than commercial, 
ends, Five thousand dollars of the pur- 
chase price has already been paid; forty 
thousand dollars is to be paid when 
title to the property is taken, and the 
remaining forty thousand dollars is to 
be covered by a mortgage running for 
five years. 


Arrangements are now being made for 
moving the executive offices of the Ameri- 
can Institute from the Dunwoody In- 
stitute in Minneapolis to the new head- 
quarters, and it is expected that work 
will start in the new home about the first 
of the year. : 

The Wahl-Henius Institute was orig- 
inally established to carry on scientific 
research work in connection with the 
brewing industry, but since the enact- 
ment of the Volstead amendment, such 
work has lost, of course, its primary im- 
portance. However, since experimental 
and research investigations in the brew- 
ing and baking industries are closely 
allied, the equipment of the Wahl-Henius 
Institute will serve admirably the pur- 
poses of the American Institute. 

As to location, the institute might 
nicely advertise in the manner of the 
uptown family hotel: “Within conven- 
ient distance of the loop district; three 
blocks from the L station, and fifteen 
minutes ride from town.” 

The building itself was constructed in 
1905, and was the third structure of the 
Wahl-Henius Institute, founded in 1886 
by ‘Doctors Max Henius and Robert 
Wahl. It is L-shaped, three stories high, 
with full basement and concrete founda- 
tion, is made of pressed brick and blue 
Bedford limestone, and is the castle 
style of architecture. 

There is also a six-story, fireproof, 
model brewery adjoining. .This can 
readily be turned into a model bakery, 
the only change necessary to be made be- 
ing the removal of the brewery machin- 
ery and the installation of bakery equip- 
ment. 

The building faces on Fullerton Ave- 











nue and has a frontage of ninety-six 
feet. On Clifton Avenue the distance 
from the front to the back is sixty-six 
feet. In the accompanying photograph 
Clifton Avenue is at the left of the 
building. From Clifton Avenue west the 
back extends fifty-two feet before it 
makes the L angle. The depth on the 
west side is thirty-six feet. The building 
stands on a corner lot, but the ground 
bought by the American Institute ex- 
tends one hundred and forty-four feet 
on Fullerton Avenue, and is one hun- 
dred and four feet deep, so there is am 
ple room for expansion. 

The style of architecture is well de- 
fined in the main doorway and arch, 
which are shown in detail in the en- 
— photograph. The castle entrance, 
with a tendency toward the Gothic, is 
an excellent piece of work, the cutting 
and designing being considered excep 
tionally fine. The castle style is carried 
out in the battlements and turrets which 
top the building. 

However, bakers will probably be most 
interested in the inside of the building. 
The basement contains the first floor of 
the model brewery (or, as it will be, the 
model bakery), the engineer’s office, en 
gine room, and a seven-ton refrigerating 
and ice plant. 

The first floor is given over to a capa 
cious reception room, offices, lockers, lav- 
atory, and library. The latter is a room 
thirty feet square and contains a collec 
tion of eight thousand pamphlets and 
about four thousand books, which ar 
valued at from nine thousand to fifteen 
thousand dollars. And the fortunate 
part of it is that almost the entire li 
brary will be serviceable to the Ameri- 
can Institute, for it is made up, to a 
great extent, of literature on such sub 
jects as chemistry, physics, botany, agri 
culture, micro-organisms, fermentation. 
bread, etc. 

The second floor is devoted to the 
scientific departments, and here are lo 
cated the general chemical, the micro- 
scopical and biological, and research lab- 
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oratories, each a room forty by thirty 
feet in size. There are also offices for 
the heads of departments, and smaller 
preparatory rooms. An excellent feature 
of the laboratories is that they are very 
well lighted, the L-shape of the build- 
ing and the large windows allowing full 
play of the daylight. This applies also 
to the classrooms, which are found on 
the third floor. 

There are three of these classrooms, 
one of them twenty feet square, and the 
other two each thirty feet square. The 
latter can be made into one large room 
by raising the wooden partition which 
separates them. Each lecture hall has 
an adjoining preparatory room. The 
two are connected by a sort of butler’s 
pantry, so that while one instructor is 
holding a class, another may arrange his 
experiments, place them in the pantry, 
and have them immediately to hand 
when he, in turn, enters the lecture room 
and begins his instruction. Each lecture 
hall has a spacious demonstration table, 
which is equipped with water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and air taps. 

The students’ chemical laboratory is 
also situated on the third floor. It is 
completely outfitted for experimental 
work, and can accommodate forty-eight 
students. A large museum, dark room, 
lavatories, and lockers are also located 
on this floor. 

All in all the Wahl-Henius Institute is 
a most unique and happy find for the 
American Institute. There is very little 
rearranging of any importance to be 
done, except for the removal of the brew- 
ing machinery, before the building will 
be ready for occupancy by the bakers’ 
organization. 

The American Bakers’ Association is 
to have its executive offices in the build- 
ing, and John W. McClinton, secretary, 
is already located there. Mr. Henius is 
also to have office space, and arrange- 
ments will be made to carry on the ex- 
perimental necessities of his institute 
with the American Institute’s work. 

The bakers who are behind the efforts 
of the American Institute have good rea- 
son to feel joyous over the acquisition 
of such complete and satisfactory quar- 
ters. It seems to be a case of Bread 
versus Beer, and bread won out, though 
the fight was probably an unconscious 


one. 
V. P. WittraMs. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS MEET 


Favor Abolishment of Night Work—May 
Establish Mutual Insurance Company—Re- 
new Membership in Retail Association 


Racine, Wis., Oct. 21—The 1921 con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, which was the seven- 
teenth annual meeting, attracted one of 
the largest and most interested gath- 
erings of the Badger State trade, and 
accomplished much constructive work. 

On a proposition embodied in the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions sug- 
gesting the uniform establishment of day 
work in bakeries, the association decided 
that it would be wisest to make this an 
individual determination, each member 
working out his own plan, according to 
the peculiar conditions and circumstances 
existing locally. Sentiment seemed to be 
that a change from night work to day 
work is highly desirable, but before it 
can be done collectively, the problem 
must be worked out individually as a 
matter of experimentation and education 
of the public. 

The recommendation that the associa- 
tion create its own fire insurance cor- 
poration to serve its members exclu- 
sively was approved, and authority was 
given the officers to appoint a special 
committee to work out a plan of mutual 
fire insurance based on the successful 
experience of similar mutuals organized 
by those in other lines of business. A 
final report probably will be available 
for consideration by the 1922 annual 
convention, by which time it is hoped to 
have the plan formulated to such an ex- 
tent that the mutual may be ready to 
accept the applications 6f members for 
policies, . 

Action also was taken to bring the as- 
Sociation into co-operation with the Wis- 
consin State Labor Bureau on the propo- 
sition of devising ways and means for 
the establishment of a method for sup- 
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plying labor to members of the associa- 
tion, especially in time of emergency, but 
generally as well. 

A recommendation that every member 
of the association carry insurance protec- 
tion against accidents and deaths of em- 
ployees, under the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation act, was discussed fully, 
and the conclusion was reached that no 
action obligating the members to take 
out such indemnity be taken. However, 
all were advised to carry such insurance, 
in order to protect themselves, 

Recognizing the evils that have grown 
up in the relatively brief period during 
which national prohibition has been in 
effect, the association went on record as 
favoring any action by Congress to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of beer 
with an alcoholic. content of 2.75 per 
cent, and light wines. A resolution was 
adopted requesting the representatives 
and United States senators from Wis- 
consin to give their full support to any 
such measure. 

The Wisconsin association decided to 


renew its membership in the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, an affiliation 
which it has maintained for the last three 
years. Eugene Lipp, president of the 
national body, was present at the conven- 
tion and explained the necessity of or- 
ganization and co-operation among mem- 
bers of the bakery trade. As the result 
of his talk, the few members who were 
lukewarm on the subject voted in favor 
of permanent affiliation. 

President Joseph Poehlmann, of Mil- 
waukee, was unanimously re-elected, as 
were all of the other officers and direc- 
tors, as follows: vice president, C. L. 
Sorenson, Racine; treasurer, Joseph T. 
Fischer, North Milwaukee; secretary, 
Joseph W. Pinzer, 2423 Hadley Street, 
Milwaukee; directors, P. H. Norregaard 
and R. P. Hanson, Oshkosh, and Albert 
Holl, Milwaukee. 

As the place of meeting in 1922, the 
convention selected Milwaukee, where the 
association was born Sept. 14, 1905. It 
has been three years since it met in 
Milwaukee. 


The annual report of Secretary Pinzer 
reviewed the activities of the association 
in the past year in a comprehensive man- 
ner. It read in part as follows: “During 
the past year there were four executive 
meetings. The first was held at Apple; 
ton on Sept. 30, 1920, for the purpose 
of allowing bills and settling all affairs 
in connection with the 1920 convention 
held in that city. 

“At the meeting in Milwaukee on Jan. 
15, 1921, the statement of some Milwau- 
kee newspapers concerning a senator 
who was going to introduce a bill in the 
state legislature providing for the label- 
ing of bread was taken up. It was de- 
cided that, if conditions indicated that 
some kind of a law affecting the manu- 
facture and sale of bread would be en- 
acted, the association should use its in- 
— in favor of a standard weight 
aw. 

“The third meeting was held in Racine 
on May 12, 1921. A letter from the 
Mid-West Bakers’ Association was laid 
over until the annual meeting. The 
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and secretary on the 

ers’ conference at 
that the sessions were of a general char- 
acter, to hear the bakers: had 
to offer for the re. The necessity 
of co-operation was also pointed out by 
various speakers. 

“The secretary read a copy of the let- 
ter mailed to all members on April 23, 
. § order of the president, requesting 
the membership to write to their assem- 
blymen and senators, urging them to 
vote against Bill No. 168A, ‘For Munici- 

al Marketing,’ and Bill No. 447A, ‘To 
lossenee Taxation.’ The president re- 
ported that the bill prohibiting my 
work in bakeries and an eight hour bill 
were killed. 

“Complaints were made by Racine bak- 
ers that a company in Chicago was sell- 
ing bread in Racine at 7c and 10c whole- 
sale, in Kenosha at 814c and 111,¢, and 
in Chicago at 814¢ and 124,c. sec- 
retary was instructed to take up the 
matter with this concern, and see what 
explanation it had to make. The secre- 
tary read duplicates of letters mailed 
to the assembly and senate committees 
in charge of the bleached flour bill. On 
May 2, 800 letters were sent to bakers 
in Wisconsin concerning this bill, stating 
that the association intended to fight it 
to a finish. 

“The fourth meeting was held in Mil- 
waukee on July 5, 1921. Concernin 
further developments of the bleac 
flour bill, we have the following to re- 
port: The committee on agriculture in 
the assembly and the committee on state 
affairs in the senate have given our asso- 
ciation no chance whatever to appear. be- 
fore them. It was a one-sided affair 
from the time the bill was introduced 
until it passed both houses. The influ- 
ence of a few mills and an unseen power 
seemed to have accomplished this. 

“The association nevertheless did not 
give up its fight, and as a last resource 
on May 26 ——— to John J. Blaine, 

vernor of Wisconsin, stating the un- 

air and unjust treatment we experi- 
enced with the legislature. On June 2 
the governor acknowledged our letter 
and requested our association to submit 
in writing our views concerning bleached 
flour. A petition covering six pages of 
very carefully selected objections to 
bleached flour was mailed to the governor 
on June 6, and acknowled by him on 
June 10, stating that he had our com- 
munication before him to study when de- 
termining whether or not he should ap- 
prove or disapprove the bill; that he 
would gladly have us appear at his office 
if necessary. 

“The result was that the governor 
vetoed the bill, and in his brief to the 
legislature stated very emphatically that 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, with its 300 membership, looked 
with grave concern upon a law which 
would permit the selling of bleached 
flour in the state of Wisconsin. 

“On July 12 a resolution of thanks 
was addressed to the governor, express- 
ing the association’s appreciation for 
the kindness and prompt attention re- 
ceived from him during our correspond- 
ence on the bleached flour bill that had 
been passed by both houses. At this 
meeting, also, it was decided to hold the 
1921 convention in Racine. The secre- 
tary read a letter from the —s com- 
pany in Chicago, denying that it had 
undersold the Racine and Kenosha bak- 
ers. Duplicates of the secretary’s letter 
to this concern as well as of its reply 
were ordered mailed to all Racine and 
Kenosha bakers.” 

The financial report showed that the 
balance on hand Sept. 25, 1920, was $1,- 
390.71, and receipts during the year $1,- 
440, making a total of $2,830.71. Dis- 
bursements during the year were $1,- 
368.07, leaving a balance Sept. 20, 1921, 
of $1,462.64. 

By the time the corivention was in 
full swing, nearly 250 members were on 
hand, many accompanied by their wives 
and daughters, for whose benefit the 
committee on arrangements had made 
elaborate plans for entertainment. This 
committee consisted of Vice President 
Sorenson, chairman; Matt Poulson, local 
president; Christ Odders, C. H. Han- 
son, J. J. Wilke and Henry Miller. 

In welcoming the association to Ra- 
cine, Mayor A. J. Lunt said-in part: “It 
gives me —_ pleasure as chief 
executive of the city of Racine, second 





in Wisconsin, to welcome 
ou. You represent one of the greatest 
Industries in the world, since you manu- 
facture a product, bread, wi t which 
one not live. It is aptly. called 
the staff of life. It is the one great 
necessity of life, and because of your 
manufacturing it you come in closer 
touch with the people of the world than 
does the manufacturer of any other 
commodity or necessity of life.” 
Following annual addresses and re- 
ports of officers, appointment of com- 
mittees, etc., the convention discussed the 
proposition of high tariffs on powdered 
a egies nuts and other in- 
gredients in the manufacture of 
cakes. It was declared that owners of 


almond, walnut and other nut ves in 
California are seeki a hi tariff, 
which would minimize imports and keep 


prices high, if not increase them, at the 
same time that a Pee supply was 
necessary to meet requirements of 
— ee and this bah ae ro- 
v ti) y imports. A ta on 
powdered and ra e it was af- 
rmed, would enable lemen to reap 
huge profits, while farmers in the United 
States gain nothing. In a general wa 
it was stated that, if the high tariff bi 
is adopted, the purchaser of baking 
will suffer additional burdens. 

Following .luncheon, the bakers of 
Kenosha took the convention guests in 
hand and provided an afternoon and 
evening of excellent entertainment. 
Members and their wives were loaded 
into automobiles and transported from 
Racine to Kenosha, a distance of 10 
miles, along the beautiful Sheridan 
Drive. There were nearly 100 cars in 
line, ee by a Kenosha County dep- 
uty sheriff on a motorcycle. Three hours 
were spent in an inspection of the works 
of the Nash Motors Co., manufacturing 
six-cylinder passenger cars and quad- 
ruple drive trucks in the Kenosha plant, 
and four-cylinder passenger cars at its 
Milwaukee works. Afterwards the Ken- 
osha bakery contingent and wives held a 
reception at the Nash Club, later taking 
the party to the Elks’ Club, downtown, 
for dinner. Then all went to Central 
Park, midway between Racine and Ken- 
osha, for an informal dance and enter- 
tainment. 

A feature of the morning programme 
of the second day was an address by 
George S. Titus, of Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., on 
“Fermentation and Flavor.” 

One of the most interesting numbers 
on the programme was the scientific and 
educational discussion presented by Pro- 
fessor J. Stuhlmann, of the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, who 
based his talk on 20 loaves of bread 
offered as an exhibit by bakers in Ra- 
cine and Kenosha. The loaves were cut 
open in the presence of convention 
guests, and a scientific explanation ac- 
cording to quality, texture, color, grain 
and volume given by Professor Stuhl- 
mann, 

Dr. C. E. Hutchings, director of lab- 
oratories of the Wisconsin Dry Milk Co., 
Milwaukee, addressed the convention on 
“Economy, Purity and Sanitation of 
Whole Milk Powder in Baking.” He 
pointed out that the spoilage of pow- 
dered milk is so fractional that it is 
scarcely noticeable, since it can be kept 
in the barrel in the bakeshop for woe 
without deterioration. 

Discussion of the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions was broad and 
beneficial, especially that in regard to 
ang nae against industrial accidents. 

board of directors was requested to 
get in touch with workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance companies with a view to 
obtaining more favorable rates. The 
fact was developed that some members 
did not carry any liability insurance of 
this character. One said that he was un- 
protected until 10 weeks ago, a day after 
one of his workmen was injured. This 
lack of protection is costing him $16.90 
per wi besides bills for medical at- 
tention, an operation, nurse, etc., which 
the state workmen’s compensation act 
obliges him to pay. This recital resulted 
in suggestion that all members take 
out industrial insurance, instead of at- 
tempting to carry their own risks. 
-national situation and how the 
bakery trade in Wisconsin may best co- 
operate and help to achieve the aims of 
national organizations were discussed 
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before the convention by Eugene Lipp, 
president of the Retail ers’ Associa- 
the Chicege SCD tnetieed bythe 
results of the memorable meeting of the 
American Bakers’ Association, as it is 
now named. Mr. Lipp explained the 
movement for the introduction of the 
“Cleanliness Certified” label, and how 
the American association intended to 
carry on an intensive educational cam- 
paign to enable bakers to make better 
read and be worthy of the label. 

In opposition to the recommendation 
that bakeries dispense with night 
work, it was pointed out by some bakers 
that they pol not do so. The demands 
of their trade for strictly fresh bread 
and rolls each morning made this neces- 
sary, especially in the face of competi- 
tion from the wholesale bakers in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other large cities 
operating in this territory. To meet this 
competition, it is deemed necessary to 
offer the trade freshly baked goods 
against the product of wholesalers which 
is baked 12 to 18 hours before reaching 
the local retail counter. 

Some bakers said they had cut out 
night work altogether, and their experi- 
ence was so satisfactory that they never 
intended to.go back to the old way. It 
was necessary to educate their trade to 

fresh s at noon rather than 
early in the morning, but after consum- 
ers became accustomed to the change, it 
was an easy matter to adhere to the 
daylight schedule. 

The question box was productive of 
good results in placing before the con- 
vention some intimate problems of the 
individual which developed as affecting 
the whole. More than an hour and a half 
of-the closing session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the questions and arriving ‘at 
satisfactory conclusions. 

The convention closed with the annual 
banquet in the Hotel Racine, where all 
business sessions were held. 


L. E. Meyer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Baking Conditions Improved, with Some In- 
‘crease in Businese—Labor Is Plentiful— 
Employing Bakers Resume Meetings 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The 
wholesale baking industry improved dur- 
ing the = month, and bakers look for 
a usiness this fall; although the 
volume is not expected to be up to other 
years, owing to the large number of 
people out of work. 

Crock butter is unchanged at 33@40c. 
Eggs are about the same, with candled 
at 33@4lc. Granulated sugar is slightly 
lower. at 54%@6c. Walnut halves are 
higher at 80@82c, and walnut pieces are 
stronger at 60c; coconut, 17@20c. Rai- 
sins are lower at 16@19c, and currants 
are stronger at 16@18c. Cottonseed oil 
is higher at 114,@11\¢, and corn oil is 
$10.50@11 per 100 lbs. Malt sirup is 
61, @8c lb, and milk powder 14@1lé6c. 








Considerable activity is noted in the . 


retail bakery trade. The window bak- 
eries are especially active, the Barker 
System having practically a monopoly of 
the downtown trade. The interest in 
doughnut machines has subsided, and 
poe are being used now for business 
and not as a publicity agent. 


Cheap sugar, raisins and other similar - 


ingredients are reflected in the multitude 
of sweet cakes, etc., offered for sale. 
This makes trade, as many of the shop 
girls like to lunch on a roll and a cup of 
coffee or cocoa. Doughnuts sell at 20@ 
25c dozen, cream or jelly doughnuts at 
25@30c. Ruling price for bread at re- 
tail is 15c for large loaves and 10c for 
small. This includes the named special- 
ties, as well as the window goods. 

Labor is plentiful. During the past 
month there has been an increased de- 
mand for work. Word has evidently 
spread throughout the country that 
—— in Washington compare favorably 
with those paid the baking industry 
in other cities, for there appears to have 
been an unusually large number of ap- 
plicants for positions. 

If the demand for work is as great in 
the spring as now, or near normal, the 
employing bakers hope to obtain a more 
favorable scale from the journeymen. 
Any reduction would be reflected imme- 
diately in the price of bakery products. 








At present, bakers here are taking very 
small profits. 

The modern, live baker has nothing to 
complain about. He has a very fair de- 
mand for his products; they are the kind 
that the public wants, and that it will 
even pay a little more to obtain. 

Bakers are interested in a definition 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
defining standard raisin bread. The 
standard was adopted by a joint com- 
mittee of representatives from organiza- 
tions of state and municipal food con- 
trol officials, and agricultural chemists 
from the department. The text of the 
definition is: 

“Raisin bread is the product prepared 
by baking bread dough in which the pro- 
portion of sweetening ingredients has 
been materially increased, and which 
contains in each pound of the baked 
product not. less than 2 oz of sound, 
clean raisins. The upper surface of the 
loaf and smaller units is commonly 
sugarcoated.” The department invites 
+ aeapated and criticisms on the defini- 
ion. 

Many Washington bakers have given 
the recipe a trial, and find that it works 
out very satisfactorily. Some, however, 
have made slight changes, increasing the 
sweetening and the raisin content, and 
find that the loaf is much more tasty. 
The bread is appearing on the market, 
and reports indicate that sales are satis- 
factory, so it is not unlikely that raisin 
bread will become a standard product of 
the bakeries here in the future. 

A slightly improved feeling exists in 
the local flour trade because of the small 
but encouraging gain in orders booked 
by mills in the past fortnight. While 
business is mainly confined to urgent 
needs, and buyers are not taking on fu- 
ture supplies, they are placing orders 
with a little more freedom. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Employing Bakers’ Association of 
Washington, following a dinner, held its 
fall meeting on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
12. The arbitration committee that han- 
dled the wage situation last spring ren- 
dered its final report, which showed that 
it did excellent work for the local bakers 
and averted a possible strike. The com- 
mittee handling the bread weight law re- 
ported that Congress had amended the 
recent bread bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, permitting bakers to continue 
manufacturing the 11,-lb loaf. 

Albert Schulteis, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board, reviewed the work accom- 
plished by both the arbitration and legis- 
lative committees, and urged greater co- 
operation, pointing out what had been 
accomplished during the past few months 
when the Washington bakers were threat- 
ened with a strike and Congress had done 
away with the manufacturing ef the 
large loaf of bread which the wholesale 
bakers had spent thousands of dollars 
in establishing. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Fairy Sponge’; No. 119,259. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cakes. 

“Remar”; No. 122,999. Owner, Remar Co., 
Oakland, Cal. Used on white wheat, graham, 
rye and raisin bread. 

“Uncle Roy’s Morning Glory”; No. 134,368. 
Owner, Le Roy J. Johnson, Logansport, Ind. 
Used on bread, 

“Paulais”; No. 136,989. Owner, Saul Mag- 
nus and Henry G. Mosler, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Used on cakes, breads and pastries. 

“Four o’Clock’’; No. 140,511. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

“National Baking Co.”’ and picture of In- 
dian head; No. 143,994. Owner, National 
Baking Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on bread. 

“Fransetta”; No. 144,485. Owner, Tru-Blu 
Biscuit Co., Spokane, Wash. Used on cookies 
and sweet biscuit, 

“Scotina”; No. 144,487. Owner, Tru-Blu 
Biscuit Co., Spokane, Wash. Used on bis- 
cuit, cakes, cookies and sweet biscuit. 

“La Fanciulla”’ on scroll, with represen- 
tation of girl; No. 144,923, Owner, Lopez 
& Co., Philadelphia. Used on macaroni. 

Photograph of Enrico Caruso, and his 
Mame in signature; Atlantic Macaroni Co., 
Inc., with picture of factory; No. 145,053. 
Owner, Atlantic Macaroni Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Used on macaroni. 

“Golden Ring’; No. 145,663. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cake, 

“Knajpa,” and diamond in square; No. 
147,928. Owner, Peter P,. Lisiecki, Detroit, 
Mich. Used on bread. - 

“Cheez-It”; No. 148,066. 
Green Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
crackers, 

“Red Top’; No. 148,847. Owner, Macaroni 
Foods Corporation, Omaha, Neb. Used on 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles put up 
in paper packages. 


Owner, Green & 
Used on cheese 
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NOTABLE CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 380.) 


and W. H. Alderson for the Toronto 
Board of Trade. Later the officers made 
their reports and the convention passed 
on to its principal feature of the morn- 
ing, an address by the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Macmillan, professor in one of the col- 
leges of _Toronto University and chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage Board of the 
Province of Ontario. This scheme of 
social reform, as it was discussed by the 
speaker, disclosed the plans and pur- 
poses of the provincial government in 
undertaking to see that those who are 
employed in industrial pursuits within 
its borders shall have the protection of 
the state in securing for themselves a 
rate of wage sufficient to insure a decent 
living. Dr. Macmillan is an authority 
on this subject, and his programme as 
outlined met with a sympathetic hear- 
ing. 

The presidential address of J. W. 
Brandon, Toronto, discussed the year’s 
work in securing equitable taxation of 
the baking trade, the efforts made to se- 
cure a Canadian School of Baking and 
finally the work of the secretary and 
others in organizing local associations 
of bakers at various places where these 
were needed. He added a special word 
of thanks to the men of the allied trades 
who had done so much for the conven- 
tion. in organizing the exhibition of ma- 
chinery. 

Secretary H. E. Trent’s report con- 
tained details of the work in forming 
local associations, and paid tribute to 
some of the men and concerns who had 
helped in special ways to make the con- 
vention a success. Messrs. Rose & La- 
flamme, Montreal, who had organized the 
contingent of French-speaking members 
from the province of Quebec, were espe- 
cially praised. Likewise, the Canadian 
Baker and Confectioner, Toronto, was 
remembered for its many acts of help- 
fulness to the committees. Incidentally, 
Mr. Trent paid a fine tribute to the zeal 
and skill of H. J. Brandon, brother of 
the president, who had worked out the 
mechanical details of the exhibition. 

After adjournment and lunch the 
members assembled in the Transporta- 
tion Building for the opening of the ma- 
chinery display. This engaged their at- 
tention for the entire afternoon. 


Tuesday, Oct. 4 


James Acton, of the Canadian Baker 
& Confectioner, Toronto, Ont., and first 
secretary of the association, opened with 
an address on “The Spirit of Co-opera- 
tion in Business.” He traced the steady 
growth and development of the Bread 
and Cake Manufacturers’ Association 
since its organization in 1901. He also 
cited a number of practical ideas which 
have been worked out in connection with 
this association and the bakers in general 
throughout the country. 


MACHINERY AND THE BAKER 


W. D. Bleier, White Plains, N. Y., next 
read an interesting address on “Modern 
Bakery and Bakery Machinery.” In 
part, he said: 

“The elimination of hand labor and 
adoption of machinery necessitated a 
radical change in the manipulation of 
the product as well as in the process. 
The burdensome ferment process soon 
gave way to the sponge, and the sponge, 
in turn, to the straight dough. Recent- 
ly there has been a swing back again to 
the sponge method. However, slowly but 
surely and step by step, very good and 
efficient machinery has been developed, 
and today there is hardly a baker who 
does not use machinery of one kind or 
another. 

“The problems of the machinery manu- 
facturer were many; the conditions and 
work to be performed varied greatly in 
different localities; the process, variety, 
size, ete., differed so widely that only 
by careful attention to the individual 
requirements was it possible to obtain the 
desired results. 

“The baker of today is no longer in- 
terested in how a sifter sifts, the mixer 
mixes or the divider scales. We all 
agree it makes very little difference just 
how this is accomplished mechanically, so 
long as the desired result is achieved. 
When a baker contemplates the installa- 


tion of equipment, there are many fac- 
tors that should receive consideration. 

“The one outstanding point is that the 
least expensive is that which in regular 
use proves itself the best investment. 
As the designer of modern efficient ma- 
chinery must give all points considera- 
tion, so must the bakery machinery en- 
gineer produce his equipment with a 
view to maximum efficiency in regard to 
output, saving of dough, maximum yield, 
fuel or power required, and the amount 
of human labor the machinery will dis- 
place. 

“Let us consider some of the points 
that go to make up a good working out- 
fit. The first step in the shaper is the 
blending, sifting and weighing of flour. 
The selecting and laying out of this 
equipment is important. Where flour is 
blended mechanically by a machine, the 
machine should be so constructed as to 
permit a perfect blend of two or more 
kinds of flour in predetermined. propor- 
tions. If the blending is not properly 
accomplished, it will manifest itself in 
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the variation of quality, volume and 
color of the finished bread. 

“The sifting of the flour is best accom- 
plished by use of a bolting reel. This 
machine should be so constructed that 
all parts are accessible for cleaning, and 
so designed that parts can be readily re- 
moved. It is also important that the 
capacity of the bolting reel be in keep- 
ing with the amount of flour blended, 
so as to prevent clogging or backing up. 
The flour elevators and screw convey- 
ors should be well designed and sub- 
stantially constructed. All parts to be 
lubricated should be accessible. All in- 
ternal bearings should be so constructed, 
where the flour comes in contact with 
them, as to make it impossible for lubri- 
cants to touch the flour and, later, make 
its appearance in the bread. 

“The flour storage bin should be well 
designed, and built of the best kiln- 
dried lumber. It should be lined with a 

grade of sheet tin, so that flour 
ust cannot accumulate. 

“Automatic water and flour scales are 
now used generally, and we all concede 
that they are a necessary adjunct; how- 
ever, the electric or mechanical equip- 
ment controlling the automatic weigh- 
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ing should be free from complication, 
accessible and easily adjusted. 

“The next in order is the dough mixer. 
This machine plays a very important 
part in a bakery, perhaps the most im- 
portant, with the possible exception of 
the oven. It is generally admitted that 
high-speed mixing is absolutely essential 
to the proper development of a dough. 
In high-speed mixing the dough is mixed 
more thoroughly, and a better develop- 
ment of — is accomplished with a 
corresponding greater volume, better 
texture, color and absorption. 

“The next is the dough divider. This 
machine should be judged for its effects 
on the quality of the dough passing 
through it, how accurately it scales, how 
constructed, guarded, and how accessible 
for cleaning, lubrication and repair. 

“The loaf rounder is next in order. 
The proper functioning of this machine 
has a direct bearing upon the grain of 
the finished loaf. The practice for many 
years has been to place a skin on the 
outside of the dough piece after it leaves 
the divider. What should be done, in 
addition to this, is to force the gas out of 
the dough rather than in. This has 
brought about a new principle, known as 
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internal rounding, accomplished by means 
of rotating indies. This idea has been 
used successfully in England for three 
or four years, and has led to the de- 
velopment of the spindle rounder. 

“The first or dry proofer has been 
found to be very necessary for the prop- 
er handling of the dough between the 
rounder and molder, Good machines of 
various kinds and types have been de- 
velo and used successfully. These 
machines are rather simple in construc- 
tion, and numerous inexpensive proofers 
have found their way into the market. 

“The molder is an old friend. It has 
saved many a baker’s neck in the time 
of labor trouble. In making this state- 
ment, I speak from bitter experience. 
No bakery is complete without this ma- 
chine. 

“There is no part of the bakery equip- 
ment that has received as much com- 
ment and criticism in the last few years 
as the oven. I think I can state, without 
fear of being challenged, that the travel- 
ling oven has a about the regen- 
eration of the baking industry. All 
kinds of bread, rolls, cakes and pies are 
daily being produced on the travelling 
oven. The finest hearth goods are being 
baked on travelling ovens, each and 
every loaf or roll uniform in color, bake 
and bottom. 

“The installation of bread cooling 
equipment is expensive, considering the 
first cost, but it nevertheless warrants 
the expense where large quantities of 
bread are baked.” 


BIOLOGY AND BREAD MAKING 


Professor William Jago, Hove, Sus- 
sex, Eng. followed with a paper on 
Biology and Bread Making. The speak- 
er traced the origin, through biblical 
quotations, of fermentation, and espe- 
cially those relating to griddle cakes, 
leavened and unleavened bread. The 
latter he claimed was the forerunner of 
leavened or fermented bread. 

Reviewing the changes that take place 
during fermentation, Professor Jago 
said: “Essentially we have flour, water, 
yeast, and salt. These are taken at such 

emperature that the resultant dough 
-Jis abeut 80 degrees Fahrenheit. In most 

Canadian bread making processes, sugar 

in some form, and also fat or shortening, 
ape a , 

“The latter does not take any direct 
part in fermentation, but the sugar 
serves not only as a sweetening agent, 
but also is available for the sustenance 
of the yeast. Almost immediately that 
the dough is made, the yeast commences 
its action on the sugar, either that nor- 
mally present in flour or that added as 
sweetening. In either case the sugar is 
decomposed into alcohol and carbon diox- 
ide gas. The latter serves to aérate the 
dough. There are other secondary ac- 
tions which the yeast effects. Either it 
or some of the substances produced by 


fermentation modify the constituents of © 


the dough so as to mellow or ripen it. 
It is these secondary processes which 
cause yeast made bread to be so much 
superior to that aérated by merely me- 
chanical introduction of gas. 

“Knowing that fermentation is an ef- 
fect produced by an actual living agent, 
it is of interest to look for a moment at 
those causes which accelerate it, since 
it is largely by a study of these that the 
baker modifies his methods so as to get 
the best results. Taking these in order, 
we have: 

“1. Yeast: The greater the quantity, 
the quicker the fermentation. Sound 
yeast, even in large amounts, will not 
impart a “yeasty” taste to the bread. 
The stronger the yeast, the greater the 
speed of fermentation, and the bolder 
the loaf. 

“2. Flour: Soft flours hasten fermen- 
tation; they contain more sugar and 
easily convertible starch. Their proteins 
may act as a yeast stimulant, and the 
softness of the gluten offers a less pow- 
erful physical obstacle to the rising of 
the dough. 

“3. Potatoes, Sugar, Saccharine Ex- 
tracts: These all act as stimulants and 
yeast food, and increase the speed of 
fermentation. 

“4. Water: This acts in virtue of the 

uantity used. Slack doughs ferment 
the more rapidly. be 

“5, Aération: Well-aérated flours, and 


well-aérated doughs are much more vig- 
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orous and lively in consequence. Air is 
one of the best yeast foods. 

“6. Temperature: This governs all. 
With low temperatures, yeast works very 
slowly; with higher temperatures, fer- 
mentation is accelerated. 

“The temperature at which heat ar- 
rests fermentation and destroys yeast is 
an interesting problem and of very 
great importance to the baker, since his 
loaves have to grow in size and bold- 
ness in the oven. The dough, of course, 
is proofed before baking, and the oven 
expansion is in part due to the expansion 
of the gas actually present. But in ad- 
dition to this there is a short period of 
comparatively intense action of the yeast 
under the stimulating influence of 
warmth. 

“It is of value to the baker that this 
period should continue as long as pos- 
sible, since the rapid evolution of gas 
= before and as the loaf is ‘setting’ 

elps very much in producing a desir- 
able loaf. A not uncommon remark of 
the baker is that a dough works all right 
in the trough and on the boards, but that 
‘it has no life in the oven.’ The yeast 
may very well be one of the factors of 
this lifelessness. 

“Experiments on yeast go to show that 
they differ very considerably in oven 
fermentative power. Thus, using the 
yeast testing apparatus before referred 
to, and keeping the temperature of the 
mixture at 131 degrees Fahrenheit (55 
degrees centigrade), one sample of dis- 
tillers’ yeast evolved seven cubic inches 
of gas in three hours, while a second 
evolved four cubic inches in four hours. 
Brewers’ yeast, under the same condi- 
tions, evolved practically no gas at all. 
This is another reason in favor of dis- 
tillers’ yeast, and evidence of one point, 
at least, in which the product of certain 
manufacturers excels that of others. 

“The conditions which retard fermen- 
tation are practically just the opposite 
of those which accelerate it, as, for ex- 
ample, very hard flours and stiff doughs. 
One speciah cause must be mentioned, 
and that is the use of salt. In any quan- 
tity, this has a retarding effect, and an 
excess very considerably slows down the 
action of the yeast. 

“A very ae and at the same 
time most important development of the 
application of the science of biology to 
bread making is that relating to the 
problem of certain bread diseases, such 
as sourness and ‘the occurrence of rope. 
Time will not, however, permit of our 
dealing with these at present. 

“We may venture, however, to touch 
on one aspect of sourness, and that is 
how far high temperatures are respon- 
sible for it. In one’s earlier days, the 
warning was continually given, ‘Work 
your doughs cool if you want to keep 
them sweet.’ And so far as it went the 
advice was sound, but it needs to be ac- 
companied by the iteration of another 
principle. Except under abnormal condi- 
tions, the operations of fermentation 
pursue a regular course. The changes 
which are desirable in a dough take place 
first, and those which are unwelcome, 
including the inception of sourness, fol- 
low. Can working at higher tempera- 
tures alter or modify the order in which 
these changes occur? 

“IT endeavored to supply the answer to 
this question by certain experiments. 
Taking a mixture of flour, water, and 
distillers’ yeast, this was tested in the 
yeast-testing apparatus. at a tempera- 
ture of 75 degrees Fahrenheit until 350 
cubic centimeters of gas had been 
evolved. This took 1014 hours. The 
acidity which had developed during fer- 
mentation was then determined, and 
amounted to 0.219. A second experiment 
was then made at a temperature of 95 
degrees Fahrenheit, and 350 c.c. of gas 
were evolved in three and a half hours. 
The developed acidity was found to 
amount to 0.115. 

“A very common belief in the baking 
trade is that a sudden chill during the 
progress of fermentation is productive 
of sourness. To test this a special ex- 
periment was made. Fermentation was 
started at 95 degrees and maintained 
until 175 c.c. of gas had come over. The 
mixture was then cooled to 75 de 
and kept at that point until 90 c.c. more 
gas had been evolved. It was then again 
raised to 95 —— and maintained there 
until the whole 350 c.c. had come over. 


The whole time taken in this case was 
seven and a quarter hours, and the de- 
veloped acidity amounted to 0,180. 

“In the case of the first two tests, for 
the same amount of alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, there was, in fact, less development 
of acidity at 95 degrees than at 75. In 
the chilling test, the acidity is interme- 
diate between the other two, but so also 
is the time taken for the same amount 
of alcoholic fermentation. In view of 
modern quick methods, the high tempera- 
ture should not be productive of any 
greater sourness when the dough is 
equally ready, and this is borne out by 
the general results obtained by the baker 
in present. quick processes. 

“One word of caution may perhaps be 
here added, A quarter of an hour too 
long lying about is of much more seri- 
ous import in a three hours’ process than 
in one of 10 hours. In the first case it is 
a twelfth of the whole time, while in the 
second it is only a fortieth. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, in all quick methods to 
bear in mind that the dough must be 
taken at the right time. Minutes in this 
case may be more serious than quarters 
of an hour in the old-fashioned slow 
processes.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, Minneapolis, spoke 
on “Technical Training and the Baking 
Industry.” He opened by saying that 
the American Institute of Baking was 


‘being developed as quickly as possible; 


that over two years ago, under the lead- 
ership of George S. Ward, of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, funds were 
raised for the establishment of the in- 
stitute. He dwelt at length on the ob- 
jects of the institute and said that, pri- 
marily, it was established as a research 
laboratory where the fundamentals of 
bread are studied. Another of its fea- 
tures is a service laboratory, which ren- 
ders a great deal of help to bakers 
throughout the country. He told of the 
work the institute has done in connec- 
tion with weights and measures legisla- 
tion. 

Continuing, Dr. Barnard said that the 
institute had helped largely to educate 
both the public and the press as to the 
use of bakers’ bread; also that one of 
the greatest problems confronting the 
baker in the United States at the pres- 
ent time is the standardization of bakery 
products, which hitherto had never been 
given much attention. He said the bak- 
er was greatly concerned as to the adop- 
tion of these standards, and that the 
drafting of same had been laid on the 
shoulders of the institute. 

Dr. Barnard then discussed the inside 
activities of the institute, and mentioned 
some of the work accomplished. These 
included the testing of flour as milled 
throughout different parts of the coun- 
try, and ascertaining its gluten strength. 
A great deal of time had been given also 
to the question of rope, he said, and the 
institute had been studying this situa- 
tion for months and had gathered a 
great deal of data on same which was 
now available for bakers. The subject 
of mold was another of the bakers’ 
greatest troubles, and this matter had 
also required considerable attention. 

Sir Henry Drayton, minister of 
finance, in his address on “The Necessity 
of a Sales Tax” in part said that every 
one had to pay his share, be it small or 
great, direct or indirect. Canada at the 
present time, Sir Henry added, is carry- 
ing a heavy financial burden as an after- 
math of the war, but in spite of this it is 
in as good a position today as any other 
country. Before the war, he remarked, 
the national budget for all purposes was 
$164,000,000, while since the peace about 
$212,000,000 had been spent annually in 
connection with war relief, pensions and 
the work of repatriation, and it should, 
therefore, be quite clear to every one 
present that there was a real necessity 
for taxation and the sales tax. 

Benjamin A. Gould, of the Canadian 
Milk Products, Ltd., Toronto, followed 
with an address on “Sales Force Creators 
of Confidence.” He opened by sayin 
that he was going to deal largely wit 
the question of good will; that the point 
of contact between the manufacturers 
and their customers was almost entirely 
carried on by aid of their sales force, as 
manufacturers have little chance to meet 
customers in. their shops. 
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He urged the importance of manufac- 
turers employing a good sales force, as 
well as having a good production, and 
advocated that salesmen must have not 
only confidence in themselves but in the 
products they were selling, as well as in 
the firms employing them. Also he 
thought it was quite as necessary for 
manufacturers to have equally as great 
confidence in the salesmen they employed, 
and that the latter should be backed up 
to the utmost, as well as the goods that 
were sold through their instrumentality. 


TALK BY JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


President Brandon next introduced 
Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, whom he said Ca- 
nadian bakers had nearly all heard of, 
but possibly some of them had not the 
chance of seeing before this occasion. 
Mr. Fleischmann in a short address stat- 
ed that he considered a tax was more or 
less unpopular, notwithstanding the form 
in which it was levied, but it was a nec- 
essary evil. He also remarked that the 
United States was still paying the same 
rate of taxation as during the war. 

Touching on the bakers’ business, the 
speaker declared that the public nowa- 
days uses a greater amount of bread 
than formerly, and considered same as 
necessary in their diet as water. He 
urged manufacturers to make their prod- 
ucts with proper food values. By in- 
creasing the quality of their bread, he 
asserted, they could increase consumption 
among their own customers without in- 
terfering in any way with their com- 
petitors. 

In concluding, Mr. Fleischmann paid 
a great compliment to H. E. Trent, sec- 
retary of the Bread and Cake Manufac- 
turers’ Association, stating that in the 
past he had always felt proud to be as- 
sociated with him in business. Since he 
had come to Toronto on this occasion, 
and had seen the wonderful exhibition 
and convention arrangements and the 
work Mr. Trent had done in connection 
with same, he now felt more honored 
than ever. 


Wednesday, Oct. 5 


The best methods of advertising in 
the daily papers, and the advantages of 
same to the manufacturer, also the im- 
portance of salesmanship, were dis- 
cussed at length at this session by D. P. 
Woolley, vice president the Fleischmann 
Co., manager sales’ promotion depart- 
ment. George W. Mathews, manager 
the Huyler Candy Co., Toronto, fol- 
lowed, also with a paper on salesmanship. 

Professor William Jago, Hove, Sussex, 
Eng., read a paper termed “Science and 
the Bread Baker, Its Application, Past, 
Present and Future,” which attracted 
great interest. He said in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As bakers, there is first of all the 
chemistry of our raw materials, and then 
that of our manufacturing processes, a 
knowledge of both being essential to the 
proper understanding of the art of bread 
making. If you are going to be a bak- 
er, be the master of bread making, and 
don’t let bread making be the master of 
you. In this mastership the knowledge 
of why it is done is just as important as 
that of how it is done. Chemistry 
teaches us to understand the why. 

“Chemistry itself deals with the prob- 
lem of what things are made of, and 
next of the action which different kinds 
of things have on each other. The chem- 
ist has first of all elements—that is, sub- 
stances—which he has never been able to 
split up into matter of different kinds. 
Then he has compounds which result 
from the union of elements in exact pro- 
portions, and lastly he has an infinite 
number of mixtures made up of elements 
and compounds blended in any propor- 
tions. 

“In bread, or rather the dough from 
which it is made, we have a mixture of 
flour, water, yeast, salt, and usually also 
sugar (in some form), fat, and also 
sometimes fresh or condensed milk. Of 
these we have already dealt with yeast; 
water is a simple compound of oxygen 
and gw and is one of the com- 
monest substances known. Among its 
other properties it possesses solvent pow- 
ers to a marked extent, and so is rarely 
found quite pure in nature. 

“River waters contain saline sub- 
stances in solution, of which salt itself 
may be taken as an example. Other 
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mineral matters taken up by water are 
compounds of lime and magnesia; these 
make waters hard, or soap destroying. 
Hard waters behave somewhat different- 
ly in bread making than those which are 
very soft. Further, water is liable to 
be contaminated by sewage if same has 
access to it. Bakers who are using a 
town’s supply of water are generally 
safe, since the municipal authorities will 
see to the purity of the water. Those, 
however, who are in country districts and 
have to depend on local wells, should be 
a little watchful. If these is the least 
danger from the surroundings of sewage 
contamination, the best plan is to ar- 
range with the nearest good analyst to 
have the water tested for purity, or any 
of those chemists who cater to the bak- 
ing trade will give their professional ad- 
vice and assistance on application. 

“Flour requires rather more careful 
examination. The baker can readily dis- 
criminate between hard and soft flours, 
those of good and bad color and flavor. 
The appearance of the flour on examina- 
tion, and particularly the results of a 
baking test, help materially in this re- 
spect. Bakers should undoubtedly make 
regular and frequent baking tests. One 
cannot well go into the details of these 
at present, but two cardinal principles 
may be laid down. These are, first, let 
the baking test follow as closely as pos- 
sible the baking methods of the bakery; 
second, let everything else be kept as 
constant as possible, except the flour 
which is to be tested. 

“The baker has to test various flours 
offered against each other for value as 
compared with cost, and has also to con- 
sider how the particular flour fits in with 
his requirements. If he has a sufficiency 
of strong flours, which perhaps may lack 
something in color, then a good, colory 
flour may have a special value for him 
for mixing purposes. One can only di- 
rect the baker’s mind to these points; 
and one would ask that it always be rec- 
ollected that it is to the young baker who 
is still something of a student that one 
is specially speaking. 

“The chemical testing of flour, even in 
the simplest manner, is really a wonder- 
ful thing. If you think of it, what other 
dry powder is there, in addition to flour, 
that on being wetted makes a _ tough, 
resilient doughlike substance, instead of 
a noncoherent wet mass, such, for exam- 
ple, as wet sand? Further, if you mix 
flour with any other liquid than water, 
what liquid is there that will make a 
dough of it? Try two very opposite 
liquids, oil and methylated spirit (alco- 
hol), and neither of them makes a true 
dough, but only a wet mass. 

“This brings us to an experiment which 
I suppose every one of you must have 
tried, viz., the making of a piece of 
dough from flour and water, and then 
kneading it in a vessel of water. As this 
is done, the dough imparts a milkiness 
to the water, and gradually leaves behind 
a tough, rubberlike substance to which 
the name of gluten has been given. It is 
this which gives a water made dough 
from wheaten flour its distinctive char- 
acter. The amount of gluten yielded 
by a flour varies considerably; so, too, 
does its degree of hardness, toughness, 
and elasticity. These properties influ- 
ence most profoundly the bread making 
properties of a flour. It is the elastic 
gluten which enables the dough to re- 
tain the gas generated by the yeast, and 
so to produce a spongy, well-risen loaf. 
The milkiness of the water is caused by 
the separation of starch. 

“From flour, by various processes, we 
can then obtain gluten, starch, and also 
certain soluble substances, among which 
are a species of albumin (analogous to 
the white of egg), sugars, and dextrin 
(gummy matter). There is also a cer- 
tain amount of mineral matter, which is 
principally potassium phosphate. To 
deal fully with the chemical properties 
of these flour constituents is impossible, 
but one may enlarge a little further on 
those of starch. This body belongs to 
the same chemical group as sugar and 
dextrin. 

“Further, starch may be converted in- 
to a sugar (maltose) and dextrin, by 
agents present to a certain extent in 
flour, and especially in malt and good 
malt extract. This conversion is a part 
of the process of digestion of starch as 
a preliminary to its assimilation by the 
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human body. It is also of considerable 
interest in connection with bread making, 
because in perfectly plain bread the 
yeast obtains its sugar for fermentation 
from that of the flour. In addition, 
during that operation, some of the starch 
is being broken down into sugar and 
dextrin, and so the supply is maintained. 

“Sugars have already been referred to 
as one form of the ingredients of dough. 
They may consist of cane sugar, sirupy 
glucose, or malt extract; of these, cane 
sugar is quite familiar, glucose is a well- 
known body and perfectly wholesome, 
but malt extract requires a rather more 
extended reference. Malt consists of 
barley which has been allowed to ger- 
minate, and then dried off. This gives 
it a slight and very agreeable roasted 
flavor. Further, considerable changes 
are produced in the malt itself, the most 
important of which to us is the produc- 





extract also has a converting action on 
starchy matters present. 

“Fats are used as shortening, and give 
the richness so characteristic of fat made 
articles. Milk contains a considerable 
amount of butter fat and so gives rich- 
ness, while the sugar of milk and also 
the protein matter are valuable addi- 
tions to the bread. Further, milk is very 
rich in certain mineral salts which are 
absolutely necessary to the adequate nu- 
trition of the body, especially in the case 
of growing children, and in which flour 
is very deficient. For this reason milk 
is a valuable addition to the constituents 
of bread. 

“A word must also be said as to malt. 
This simple chemical compound fulfills 
several important functions in bread 
making. First of all it is a flavoring 
agent, and as such does much to give 
bread its characteristic taste. It is worth 
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tion of what is called diastase. The es- 
sential property of diastase is that, un- 
der favorable circumstances, it changes 
starch into maltose (a sugar) and dex- 
trin. 

“In making malt extract, the malt is 
mashed with water at a temperature of 
about 140 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
kept at that point until the starch of 
the malt itself has been thus charged. 
The result is a pleasantly sweet liquid 
known as wort. This liquid is concen- 
trated by evaporation at a low tempera- 
ture in a vacuum pan until it attains a 
consistency of sirup, and this is the malt 
extract of commerce. 

“A good malt extract should be sweet, 
and also of the so-called nutty flavor of 
the original malt. Further, it should also 
possess considerable diastatic activity, 
and be able to convert a good deal of 
additional starch into sugar and dextrin. 
Even pure malt extracts vary consider- 
ably in composition, according to the 
way in which they are made and the 
degree of care exercised in their manu- 
facture. Further, they lend themselves 
to sophistication in a marked degree. 

“For these reasons, it is well to avoid 
low-priced extracts, and to depend on 
the brands made by reputable firms. 
Sugars act as sweetening, and the malt 


remembering that salt renders much 
more evident the flavors of sugars, and 
so an adequate quantity accentuates the 
sweet flavor of bread. Salt also exerts 
a binding effect on the gluten of dough, 
making it considerably more elastic. In 
the case of soft flours especially, salt has 
very beneficial results in this direction. 
Finally, it must be remembered that salt 
exercises a decided retarding action on 
the activity of yeast. 

“In bread making the various ingredi- 
ents are mixed at the desired tempera- 
ture, and fermentation proceeds. Not 
only is gas being generated, but the yeast 
is also modifying the nature of the glu- 
ten, which should become softer and 
more elastic. Some of the starch is be- 
ing converted into sugar, and thus the 
supply of sweetening ingredients is main- 
tained. All these more or less subtle 
changes together make up the ripening 
of the dough. It is a part of the art 
of the baker to determine when these 
have gone sufficiently far to produce the 
very best loaf.” ‘ 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., 
talked at length as to “Why the baker 
should make a quality loaf.” 

O. Cardinal, Montreal, Que., urged the 
importance to bakers of making a better 
loaf. This address was made in the 
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French language, and was listened to at- 
tentively by those French-Canadian bak- 
ers present. Translated into English 
this reads in part: 

“If the consumption of bread is not 
what it should be, it is because of the 
feeble fight we bakers have put up with 
other foods. Much of this is due to 
adhering too strictly to old-fashioned 
methods of production and not endeav- 
oring to develop in bread all the possi- 
bilities it possesses. We have in bread 
a much more nourishing and economical 
food substance than in any other prod- 
uct, but, unfortunately, we know that the 
world in general follows often the line 
of sentiment rather than reason. 

“However, it has been demonstrated in 
physiological laboratories and in daily 
clinics that bread surpasses all other 
foods in its nourishing qualities, which 
makes it clear that if our habits were 
guided by reason the use of bread would 
occupy the first place amongst all foods. 
But it is recognized that positive proof, 
cold argument, even scientific demonstra- 
tion, will not arouse man to action. 

“Are you able to establish an advan- 
tageous comparison of your bread with 
all the attractions offered by the manu- 
facturers of confections and cakes? Do 
you give your bread all the flavor and 
richness you know it might contain? In 
a word, are your efforts constantly di- 
rected to produce a bread of first qual- 
ity? These are questions that you must 
never forget because, if the flavor of 
your bread can be improved, this is the 
first step for you before a greater result 
can be achieved. And I dare to say that 
the consumption of bread could easily be 
doubled if it were better made, even 
without recourse to advertising. Why 
hide your light under a bushel? 

“If you decide to make better bread, 
to make bread of the first quality, by 
all means you should make it known to 
the public. You should say: ‘Here is 
something new—something different. 
Here is a bread so delicious, so rich, so 
appetizing that it has the preference 
over all other foods.’ I am convinced 
that if all the bakers of this country 
gave the word to make the kind of bread 
which I have just named, the sales would 
double in a week. Each of you would 
sell twice or three times as much as you 
do at present.” 





Thursday, Oct. 6 


Julius Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co., New York, opened with a paper on 
“Modern Methods in Shop Control.” He 
emphasized the importance of bakers 
adopting the most modern methods of 
bookkeeping, and discussed the results 
obtained when books were properly kept. 
The speaker in part said: 

“Modern shop management represents 
a real constructive force if all of the 
material is properly selected and every- 
thing is so arranged that the entire 
process of manufacture can be properly 
timed so that undue haste, with all its 
evils and consequent resulting damaged 
bread, is minimized. “To accomplish this, 
shop reports, showing the schedule and 
actual running of the doughs and 
amounts manufactured, are absolutely 
necessary. 

“Then you are in a position to check 
up production against material used, ar- 
rest invisible loss and can compare re- 
sults. Likewise how much work is done 
in a certain time by one shift or an- 
other, and you will learn where the work 
needs taking up or where it may better 
be relaxed.” 

Taking for his subject, “The Baking 
Quality of Flour from the New Wheat,” 
Professor R. Harcourt, Guelph Agricul- 
tural College, Ontario, said an analysis 
recently made at this college showed that 
the year’s crop of wheat from Ontario 
and the western provinces gave better 
quality than last year. Thomas A. Cane, 
of the Reo Motor Car Co., followed with 
an address termed “The Relation of the 
Motor Truck to the Baking Industry.” 
This practically dealt with the topic of 
delivery. 

Professor William Jago, Hove, Sussex, 
England, again proved a willing target 
for those who sought enlightenment on 
different subjects, and in connection with 
a general discussion. Replying to a ques- 
tion regarding legislation with respect to 
the weight of bread in England, he stated 
that no country in the world enacted 
more drastic legislation along those lines; 





that the problem was one that had caused 
considerable discussion in the House of 
Commons, and bread —. Lacight lost. 
to insist wu ga w oaf. 
Some She detions were as to 
the best method of determining the flavor 
in bread and the gluten in flour. 


E. C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Baking 
School, New York, delivered an address, 
“Better Cakes,” and which in part fol- 
lows: 

“Many a woman who buys her bread 
and rolls still is making her own cake. 
The bakeshop merely becomes a matter 
of convenience when she cannot find time 
to make her cakes at home. The a 
lem presents itself to the baker of how 
to make that woman realize that he can 

ve her just as good a cake as she can 

ake at home. 

“A majority of you have looked into 
the cake proposition, and have con- 
demned it as a commercial project, 
claiming that there is no cake line, whole- 
sale or retail, that is commercially sound. 
Many members of the industry claim 
that it is all right to make cake in the 
summer months, when Cees are cheap, 
when butter and shortening are lower, 
and when fruits are plentiful and rea- 
sonable, but that during the long winter 
months, when eggs are selling at prohibi- 
tive prices, when butter and shortening 
figures are way up, when fruits are un- 
obtainable, and due to the fact that they 
cannot get more than a certain price for 
a finished piece of goods, it is absolutely 
impractical to handle cake commercially. 
They argue that if they want to handle a 
wholesale cake proposition, they’ve got to 
make it all the time or not at all, and 
it certainly hasn’t paid them. 

“Those bakers are wrong. The trou- 
ble is that the average baker today is not 
taking advantage, or is not considering 
the wonderful advantages, of modern 
science. It has been absolutely proven 
that the utilization of modern science 
will enable you to produce cake at a uni- 
form cost all the year round, regardless 
of seasons. Besides making it possible 
to produce at a uniform cost, the scien- 
tific production of raw materials that go 
into cake baking has proven a revelation 
to the cake industry, enabling the com- 
mercial baker to cut his cost. 

“In years past, it was necessary to use 
fresh fruits in season, but we later 
learned how to gather fruits at the 
proper time, when they were most plenti- 
ful and least expensive, and preserve 
them for use during the months when 
fresh fruit is not available. Now almost 
every fruit is put out in a dehydrated 
form,—all the water extracted, without 
impairing the flavor or quality,—and are 
on the market for the baker at perhaps 
one half the cost of fresh fruit. 

“The hydrogenated oils that are being 
used by almost all bakers now are re- 
placing the expensive creamery butter, 
or being used with creamery butter, 
bringing down costs tremendously, and 
giving perfect results. 

“One of the greatest achievements of 
modern science, so far as the baker was 
concerned, was the perfecting of the de- 
hydrating of milk products. There is no 
better known product in the baking in- 
dustry of the world today than powdered 
milk. Every housewife numbers milk 
powder as one of her friends. The bak- 
er can now keep his milk in a barrel 
or tin, and make up the fluid whenever 
he wishes, at a cost a great deal less 
than the fluid. 

“One of the most modern accomplish- 
ments has been the one of eggs. 
Dried eggs, both in flake and powdered 
form, are finding their way every day 
into the > of cake bakers, eliminating 
the loss in labor and dollars in handling 
the shell egg. The poner of eae de- 
hydration is a very simple one and most 
of it is done in China, where eggs are 

lentiful and always cheap. This makes 
t possible for importers to bring the 
eggs into this country in a convenient 
powdered form and market them at an 
attractive price, a price that would vary 
little, regardless of season; thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of the baker paying 
prohibitive prices for shell eggs in the 
season when hens are on strike. In the 
dehydration of milk or ogee the raw 
product is usually sprayed into a heated 
chamber, and the moisture merely evapo- 
rated, so that the solids remain intact. 


When the baker gets the powdered 
oom rae eae milk, he merely me soy 
water that was taken out—simple and 
efficient ! 

“Another important feature is the 
flavoring, and its most convenient form. 
Modern science has made it possible for 
the baker to buy his flavoring in a con- 
centrated form; for instance, he can now 
buy a concentrated flavor, one pound of 
which is equal to the juice of 400 lemons. 
The commercial baker recognizes this ad- 
vantage and the enormous saving and the 

ibilities that science has built for 


m. 
“With all these conveniences outlined, 
from actual experiences, it has been 
proven that a baker can today go in to 
the cake line and build a concrete foun- 
dation that cannot be broken down.” 
Before adjournment for the day 
President J. W. Brandon extended the 
, ee wishes of his association to a large 
eputation of visiting bakers from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and called on Horace Crider, 
ener gy of the Western Pennsylvania 
akers’ Association, for some remarks. 
Mr. Crider’s talk centered largely on 
quality products. 





Friday, Oct. 7 

At the final session, before a rather 
moderate attendance, past President D. 
M. Tod, Oshawa, Ont., made an address 
on “Bakeries I Saw in Belgium.” He 
described the wood fire ovens in use, and 
methods of delivering bakery products by 
aid of dogs. He dwelt on the practice 
of bread making from sour dough, and 
the long loaves manufactured, and the 
style of carrying them on sticks on the 


arm. 

A. L. Wyman, expert baker, California 
Associated Raisin Co., read a paper 
styled “Bakers and Caterers as Public 
Dietitians.” 

Past President Mark Bredin, Toronto, 
spoke in highest terms on the convention 
arrangements and the past history of the 
association. Past President Z. Hilton, 
Toronto, also complimented the associa- 
tion’s activities during the past year, 
especially as to legislative matters. He 
was followed by past President J. Turn- 
bull, Toronto, who made an address on 
“Uplift,” generalizing on the great op- 
portunities in the b g business at the 
present time for the young men of the 
country. 

The session closed with a paper read 
by F. E. Fisher, of Bookkeeping Sys- 
tems, Toronto, on “A Recipe for Better 
Profits.” This covered accounting meth- 
ods for bakeries, which topic is arousing 
some interest among Canadian bakers at 
present. 





Resolutions 

In view of the splendid success of this 
the first exhibition of the Canadian 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation due to the loyalty and liberality 
of the machinery manufacturers’ supply 
houses and associated lines, the sincere 
appreciation and thanks of the associa- 
tion are extended to these firms and those 
connected with them who have made this 
= of our annual meeting an event 
ong to be remembered. 

A great many of our confreres in 
the baking business from the United 
States have honored us by their pres- 
ence this year and have given us the 
benefit of their experience across the 
border. We are greatly indebted to them 
for their big-heartedness, and extend the 
thanks of the association to every one. 

We wish to extend thanks to the 
members of our trade throughout all 
Canada. Many have travelled long dis- 
tances to meet with us. To these and 
the various local associations which have 
turned out in a body to make this meet- 
ing a success, and have shown by their 
rd that they have the best interests 
of the industry at heart, we extend the 
appreciation of the association. 

That a special vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to Mr. Logan, who worked so 
energetically to interest our French Ca- 
nadian confreres; to the city Board of 
Control for their permission to use these 
splendid buildings; also to Henry May 
and his staff of assistants, and Mr. 
Chambers, chief of the parks depart- 
ment; also Mr. Ward, Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Ellerbeck, and other city representa- 
tives, for their valuable assistance ren- 
dered; also to the splendid support of 
the trade press. 


‘ciation of the unique 
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We would recommend a greater means 
of financial support to your association. 

The establishment of a technical school 
of bakery. 

The engagement of a local adviser who 
would make a study of your difficulties. 

The employing of an accountant who 
would introduce accounting and systems 
in small and large bakeries at a mini- 
mum expense. 

Re bill passed in province of British 
Columbia, entitled “An act respecting 
the marketing of eggs,” this bill is most 
unjust to all cake  ~-~ng 

The thanks of our association is due 
to and is hereby extended to the many 
speakers who prepared and read valu- 
able papers at our convention. 

Your committee desires to place on 
record its appreciation of the service 
rendered by George Coles, Ltd., in ar- 
ranging to carry on a dining room with- 
in the exhibition grounds during our 
couse, at such great expense to 
itself. 


ress our appre- 

lay of confec- 
tionery and cake on bition in the 
Transportation Building, which was 
pl on exhibition, not to sell - 8, 
ut as an object lesson to men in the 
cake and confectionery line. 

Also to Harry J. Brandon for his 
splendid assistance in drawing and de- 
signing plans for the building. 


Furthermore, we 





Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Dent Harrison; secre- 
tary, H. E. Trent; treasurer, A. Carrick; 
first vice president, James McIntosh; 
second vice president, William Strachan; 
third vice president, W. R. Milton. 

Executive Committee: B. Moir, Hali- 
fax, William Myles, St. John, F. Kane, 
Quebec City, Cecil Morrison, Ottawa, W. 
H. Carruthers, Toronto, W. T. Bredin, 
Toronto, James Burry, Toronto, R. A. 
Dietrich, Kitchener, A. W. Stone, Bran- 
don, O. J. Mayhew, Calgary, W. Ad- 
denis, Regina, and W. C. Shelly, Van- 
couver. 





Entertainment Features 

The entertainment features were of the 
best, and plenty of Canadian hospitality 
was extended to all present. The ladies 
were taken for automobile drives daily, 
and shown the points of interest in the 
city, the interesting suburbs and outlying 
districts of Toronto. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 3, an enter- 
tainment was given by the Toronto bak- 
ers and allied trades, which included a 
motor drive around the city, and a visit 
to some of the leading bakeries, among 
which were Canada Bread Co. Danforth 
Avenue plant, the Ideal Bread Co., and 
the Harry Webb Co. plant. 

On Tuesday evening a complimentary 
entertainment was featured by the To- 
ronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Association, 
in the Flower Building, exhibition 

unds. James Burry is chairman, and 
eorge H. Reed secretary, of this as- 
sociation. 

A complimentary dance and vaudeville 
entertainment, with buffet luncheon, was 
given at Mosher’s Arcadia on Wednesday 
evening by the machinery and supply 
firms. 

On Friday evening an old-time party 
and reunion was given in the Horticul- 
tural Building to the visiting men by the 
travelling salesmen of the exhibiting 
firms. 

Another enjoyable feature was the 
luncheon given by James Acton, of the 
Canadian Baker and Confectioner, to the 
representatives of American trade jour- 
nals. This was held at the picturesque 
Mississauga Country Club, located about 
14 miles from Toronto. Among the 
guests present were Miss E. Acton, L. T. 
Acton, J. C. Acton, W. E. Floddy; Miss 
A. Smitt; Charles MacDowell, of Bakers 
Review; E. T. Clissold, Bakers Helper; 
A. Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; A. S. Pur- 
ves, The Northwestern Miller. 


The Exhibition 

One of the greatest displays of bak- 
ers’ machinery and supplies ever seen 
on the American continent was made in 
the Transportation Building. Canadian 
bakers are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing the chance to witness an exhibit of 
such magnitude, which was labeled “A 
Convention and World’s Fair,” and con- 


tained practically everything appertain- 
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ing to ment and supplies used by 
the bekigy trade. 

H. E. Trent, secretary of the associa- 
tion, and his assistants, were largely re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of this 
exhibition, and the plans in connection 
therewith meant lots of hard work dur- 
ing the past month. The entire show re- 
mained open the whole week, Oct. 3-8, 
and on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings housewives of Toronto were in- 
vited to visit the exhibition free of 
charge and see for themselves the many 
improvements and up-to-date equipment 
which modern baking plants now contain. 

The names of the different concerns 
exhibiting, and their products shown, 
follow: 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, had 
a beautiful display of its advertising 
service for bakers, the exhibit spacc 
comprising one entire end of the build- 

. A centerpiece featuring the “Al- 
legorical Picture of Nature’s Greatest 
Gift to Man—Bread” was displayed con- 
spicuously. Another feature was a pic- 
ture of its Canadian factory, in which 
all Fleischmann yeast used in Canada 
is made by Canadians. The “Eat More 
Bread” campaign and the advertising 
service in connection with same were 
minutely explained. Electric signs read 
“Bread is Your Best Friend, Eat More 
of It,” and numerous charts comparing 
bread with normal diet were on view. 
Experiments by the company’s chemists 
also showed combined tests of flour, 
sc salt and other ingredients with 

read, and were displayed by aid of 
charts, pictures and other literature. 
Representatives of this company present 
included Julius Fleischmann, president, 
Daniel P. Woolley, Dr. R. E. Lee, Henry 
Newcomb, Julius Wihlfahrt, Adam 
Zeigler, Adolph Bickel, E. T. Smith, W. 
Reeves, H. E. Trent, W. C. Fogg, J. W. 
Horsey, H. Convery and E. Shields. 

The Ward Baking Co. research prod- 
ucts department, New York, exhibited a 
baking display of Arkady yeast food, 
and its service and bakery laboratory 
equipment in connection with same. The 
great work this service is doing for 
bakers of the country was shown. Rep- 
resentatives present included R. M. Al- 
len, manager research products depart- 
ment, V. P. McKinney, W. H. Linn, A. 
W. MacKenzie, John C. Summers and 
H. D. Grigsby. Other members of this 
company present, who were co-operating 
with Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins, Can- 
ada, Ltd., showing the Arkady products 
and Arkady service in conjunction with 
Baker travelling ovens, included John 
W. Tolley, superintendent of production, 
Daniel C. Crisman and Albert Tolley. - 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, showed 
samples of Quaker flour. E. Ainlay, 
Toronto, was in charge. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
had a baking display of “Ekco” pans 
and a commodious restroom, presided 
over by Arthur Katzinger, sales man- 
ager, and W. R. Butler. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, exhibited an assortment of signs 
and advertising matter of its well- 
known bread brands—Butter-nut, But- 
ter-krust, Pan-dandy. W. A. Freeman, 
manager, was assisted by J. P. McNally. 

The Bakers Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, exhibited its “Monolene” oiling de- 
vice. Gerald Billings, vice president, and 
D. W. Cass, Jr., general manager, were 
in charge. 

The Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., showed Ward electric 
trucks. Representatives present were 
Charles W. Peck and A. S. Laing. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
had four models of three-speed cake ma- 
chines. O. R. Read, secretary, was as- 
sisted by William Power. 

Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins, Canada, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., showed travelling 
ovens, two-box divider, two-box proofer, 
batter mixer. R. E. Baker, president, 
was accompanied by W. D. Bleier, sales 
manager, C. Pletcher and J. S. McCall. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, showed samples of Five 
Roses flour. J. E. Anderson and W. R. 
Davis were present from the Toronto 
office, and several travellers from On- 
tario points assisted. 

The Haller Baking Co., travelling ovens 
department, Pittsburgh, Pa., displayed a 
moving picture view of its ovens. Those 
present included Fred C. Haller, presi- 
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dent, Charles Haller, F. R. Husemen, J. 
F. Corbett, and Frank Laurence. 

The Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., exhibited its bread wrapping ma- 
chine. Arthur Hayssen, president of the 
company, had with him Cc. H. Wehr- 
mann. 

The British American Wax Paper Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, exhibited the “Brownell” 
bread wrapping machine, made by the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co. Also samples of wax paper, 
a Union hand wrapping machine and a 
Brantford, Ont., oven and rack machine. 
James McArthur, manager, was in 
charge. 

The Canadian Nashua Paper Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont., exhibited the Sevigne 
bread wrapping machine, manufactured 
by the National Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Nashua, N. H. Henry and 
Fred Sevigne were present from Nashua. 

The Fletcher MQ Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and Glencoe, Ont., had a big display of 
bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies. S. 
P. Stillwaugh, sales manager, handled it. 

The Bowes Co., Ltd., Toronto, had a 
large exhibit of bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ supplies, including everything ex- 
cept flour and machinery. This concern 
claims to be the largest importer of 
raisins and currants in Canada. It also 
manufactures jams, mincemeats, sirups 
and extracts. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Toronto, exhibit- 
ed cake mixers. Representatives present 
included H. L. Johnston, vice president 
and construction engineer, Gus Eichman, 
western. division sales manager of the 
American company, Troy, Ohio, and R. 
C. Brown, Canadian manager. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, exhibited its well-known 
brands of flour, Purity and Three Stars. 
Gordon L. Collins, G. S. Doddington, 
L. D. Jackson and 10 representatives 
were at the convention. 

The William Davies Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, exhibited shortenings, lards, mince- 
meats, etc. This concern is one of the 
largest packers in Canada. K. B. Mc- 
Kellar was in charge. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
had a_ well-decorated lounging booth 
where it entertained the trade. Walter 
Phillips, vice president, C. H. Van Cleef, 
sales manager, Cincinnati, and Norman 
Tolton and H. F, Petman, Canadian rep- 
resentatives, were present. 

The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, had a 
display of “Crisco” shortening. B. B. 
George and James G. Parry, of Cincin- 
nati, and R. M. Brown, Toronto repre- 
sentative, attended. 

The Hirsch Brothers Co., Inc., Chica- 
go, had a display of “Exact” whip pow- 
der and an egg beating machine. B. J. 
Hirsch, Chicago, was in charge. 

Seidel’s Bakery Service, Chicago, 
showed samples of honey cream cake and 
baking powder, and was represented by 
William A. Dickson. 

The White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, had a 
fine display of miniature White trucks, 
in charge of C. E. Doling. * 

The National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
exhibited moving pictures of rack ovens. 
It reported considerable business trans- 
acted at the convention, and its success 
was such that it has decided to build a 
new Canadian factory at Montreal. J. 
M. Gantvoort, president, and C. H. 
Sirois, Canadian representative, were 
present. 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., had on view a three-loaf molder, 
a one-roller molder and attachment, and 
a one-flat dough molder. Those present 
included E. T. Parsons, president, O. 
Schellenberger and J. Freeman. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
showed a Petri rounder, Century molder, 
Century mixer, Grant cake mixer and a 
baby Grant kitchen mixer. Paul Essel- 
born, president, G. H. Petri, W. Schiman- 
sky, A. Wetherly, Canadian agent, were 
in charge. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Ltd., Toronto and 
New York, had an exhibit of bakers’ 
specialties, and demonstrated in its booth 
cakes made from “Jo Lo” products. L. 
Coleman, B. Wolfman, W. Miller, E. C. 
Baum, G. E. Reese, S. Trimby and S. 
Richenberg were in attendance. 

The Ontario Oriental Flour Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ont., had samples of corn 
products on display. E. A. Horton, 
president and general manager, was ac- 
companied by C. Brown. 
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H, E. Trent, Secretary of the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Association of Canada 


American exhibitors included the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co., Fresno, 
Cal., Sun-Maid raisins; California Prune 
and Apricot Growers’ Association, San 
Jose, Cal., prunes and apricots; the John 
Layton Co., New York, frozen eggs. The 
latter concern also had a well-designed 
restroom in charge of N. F. Crossen. 

The following well-known Canadian 
concerns had exhibits: Canadian Milk 
Products, Ltd., Toronto, milk powder; 
No-Eg Products Co., Ltd., Fort Erie, 
Ont., egg substitutes; T. Upton Co, 
Hamilton, Ont., jams, jellies, marma- 
lade; Harris Abattoir Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
shortenings, mincemeat, lard; Corporate 
Finance & Security Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
charts for installation of bookkeeping 
and cost accounting systems; William 
Neilson, Ltd., Toronto, candies, ice cream, 
cabinets, tubs; Langley Harris & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, cake ornaments; W. G. 
Patrick & Co., Ltd., Toronto, confection- 
ers’ supplies; George Coles, Ltd., To- 
ronto, fancy cakes and candies; Pollard 


Mfg. Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., mid- 
get marvel flour mill; H. P. Eckardt & 
Co., Toronto, bakers’ supplies, featurin 
Diamond Crystal flake salt and drie 
fruits; Drimilk Co. Ltd., Courtland, 
Ont., “Drimilk”; Wilson Scale & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, mix- 
ers, proofing machines, scales; Henry H. 
Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., Toronto, certified 
colors, extracts; Brantford (Ont.) Oven 
& Rack Co., Ltd., racks and ovens; W. & 
J. G. Greey, Toronto, bakers’ machinery ; 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, mov- 
ing pictures showing the process of flour 
milling; Rose & Laflamme, Ltd., Mont- 
real, bakers’ supplies, confectioners’ and 
soda fountain accessories; Bradshaws, 
Ltd., Toronto, wax paper in conjunction 
with Hayssen heuedt wrapping machine; 
Malt Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, malt extract; Reo Motor Sales Co. 
of Toronto, Ltd., Reo trucks; Gunns, 
Limited, West Toronto, shortenin 
lards, mincemeats, Keith’s eggs; Hu 
bard Portable Oven Co. of Canada, L 


Toronto, Hubbard new gas oven No. 7; 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont., Toledo scales; Dominion En- 
velope & Cartons, Ltd., Toronto, cake 
cartons, glassine envelopes; Wagstaffe, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., lemon, orange and 
citron peel specialties; Canadian Starch 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Mazola and Argo 
oils; W. K. Jahn Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
potato flour; Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, shortenings, lards; Canadian 
Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., operated an electric bake oven; 
John G. Pendrith Co., Toronto, bakers’ 
machinery and supplies; David J. Hanna 
Oven Co., Brantford, Ont., rack ovens; 
Jack Frost Electric Refrigerating Sys- 
tem, Toronto, automatic electric refrig- 
eration. 


Convention Notes 
The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
has decided to open a Canadian office in 
Toronto, with Norman Tolman in charge. 


George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
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Diastase Co., New York, was present in 
the interests of his company’s Canadian 
business. > 


Philip Lamothe, of the Mattawa (Ont.) 
Baking Co., stated that his concern was 
the only bakery of any size within a 
radius of 60 miles of that town. 


J. W. Hicklin and H. O. Bennett at- 
tended in the interests of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago. C. S. Sharp, who 
represents this company in the East, also 
put in an appearance. 


Guy Morton, for many years in the 
baking business, and a past president of 
the old National Association of Master 
Bakers in 1900-1901, was a visitor. He 
is now living in Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. W. McClinton, Chicago, secretary 
American’ Bakers’ Association, and 
Bruce M. Warner, Cleveland, secretary 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, were among the visitors. 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
were represented by T. L. Jordan, sales 
manager, William J. Meade and John T. 
Greene, general western representative 
at Chicago. The latter was on his way 
to Boston. 


Among members of the Allied Trades 
attending from the United States were 
Joseph c. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co. 
Arthur N. Apple, Ivan B. Nordhem Co., 
and J. E. Hopkins, the McCormick Co., 
Inc., all of New York. 


Among bakers present from north- 
western Canada were J. B. Richardson, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. He has been estab- 
lished in the baking business there for 
nine years, and recently purchased the 
plant of the Alberta Bread Co. . 


George E. Dean, president of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, 
Mich., and president Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent some 
time at the convention, and went on to 
New York to attend the opening game 
of the baseball world series. 


C. O. Dickelmann, general manager 
Allied Supply Co., Chicago, was pres- 
ent, and made arrangements with the 
John G. Pendrith Co., Toronto, to handle 
exclusively in Canada its “Rickels Ab- 
sorption Meter,” intended for use by 
flour millers, bakers and flour salesmen. 


Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Co., came from New York in a 
private car with several of his staff. 
During his yd in Toronto he gave a 
luncheon to all his company’s representa- 
tives who were at the convention, includ- 
ing about 35 from different parts of 
Canada. 


Among visiting bakers from the United 
States were Peter M. Dorsch, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Alex Taggart, Indianapolis, 
Ind; H. J. Wood, Colorado Springs, 
Colo; F. W. mga Elmira, N. Y; David 
Gay, Niagara Falls, N. Y; Robert Mor- 
ton, J. Mills, Detroit, Mich; Robert In- 
glis, Holyoke, Mass. 


G. H. Petri, treasurer Petri & Jones 
Co., Inc., Boston, came from Chicago, 
having just returned from a — to the 
Northwest in the interests of the Petri 
rounder. He reported sales of this ma- 
chine had recently been ‘made to the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Occident 
Baking Co. and Regan Bros. bakery, 
Minneapolis, Atlas Bread Factory and 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
Fred Muh’s bakery, Sheboygan, Wis., 
Gerhardt Baking Co., Fond du Lac, 
wee and Colvin’s bakery, Janesville, 

is. 


A large delegation of Pennsylvania 
bakers was present, including Horace 
Crider, Homestead, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association; Ed- 
ward J. Burry, Louis J. Baker, Nick 
Baker, of 7 Baker Bros., Louis Schmidt, 
Liberty Baking Co. Fred J. Haller, 
Charles Haller, F. R.-Huseman,; J. F. 
Corbett, Frank Lawrence, Haller Baking 
Co, E. Swearer, James Williamson, 
Duquesne Baking Co., Byron Grater, 
F Grater & Sons, William Robertson, 
Huey & Mathews, all of terns 
William Sherman, Sherman Baking Co., 
Butler; Harry Long, Lebanon; it. J. 
Beiber, Warren bakery, Warren; George 
Fisher, J. Blackford, Fisher bakery, 
Huntington; George Scheurer and son, 
Scranton Baking Co., C.J. Layfield, 
Kolb bakery, Scranton; A. P. Cole, vice 
president Jesse C. Stewart Co., flour 
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broker, Pittsburgh, who made the jour- 
ney by automobile in company with sev- 
eral bakers as his guests. 


A. S. Purves and A. H. Barey. 


MICHIGAN BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


How to Increase Bread Sales, and Definitions 
and Standards Among Chief Subjects Dis- 
cussed—A,. B, Wilmink Elected President 


The Michigan Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry held its annual convention 
at the Park-American Hotel, Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 18-19. The attendance was somewhat 
below the average, but the enthusiasm 
displayed made up for this in a degree. 
“How to increase bread sales” was the 
convention theme, and most of the ad- 
dresses centered around this subject and 
what was the best way to advertise bak- 
ers’ bread. 








TUESDAY SESSION 

The morning was given up to regis- 
tration and visiting. 

President S. D. Berdan, Bay City, 
called the convention to order at 2 p.m., 
after which minutes of previous meetings 
were read by L. A. Warren, Grand Rap- 
ids, acting for Secretary Weldon Smith, 
who was absent through sickness. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, followed with an 
address.. He stated that he was leaving 
for Washington to attend a meeting, Oct. 
20, on definitions and standards for 
bread. He explained the tentative defi- 
nitions and standards established, and 
asked the bakers for their views regard- 
ing same. After discussion it was the 
opinion that no standard could be set 
up on temperature of ovens. 

Definitions and standards for milk 
products were next thoroughly gone into, 
followed by a discussion on moisture 
content of bread. Dr. Barnard said from 
analysis made the average moisture con- 
tent of bread was not over 38 per cent. 
It was finally agreed that a 40 per cent 
limit of moisture was sufficient, and 
would protect both bakers and consum- 
ers. 

Talking on milk bread, the speaker ex- 
plained that milk should take the place 
of water in the manufacture of the loaf, 
but he doubted whether bakers would 
care to make a loaf in which they could 
not use water. He also thought that 

ossibly the best plan would be to state 

fore the standards committee that they 
were not fully prepared to set a stand- 
ard for milk bread. After some discus- 
sion on this, it was decided to ask the 
standards committee to reduce milk per- 
centage in milk bread from 100 per cent 
to 40, and, if they were not prepared to 
do this, to hold the matter open for the 
present. : 

Definition of a standard for the size 
of a loaf was given some attention, but 
no definite action was taken. It was 
decided that in connection with a stand- 
ard for raisin bread the standards com- 
mittee be asked that the loaf should not 
contain less than 2 per cent of raisins. 
Standards for rye bread and whole wheat 
bread were given consideration, and the 
prevailing idea was that 331, per cent 
of rye flour should be the minimum 
amount to be used in rye bread. 

In conclusion Dr. Barnard explained 
the arrangements made in connection 
with the purchase of the Wahl-Henius 
Institute, Chicago, which he claimed had 
been one of the most famous research 
laboratories in the world for the brewing 
industry. He also talked on the activi- 
ties of the American Institute of Baking, 
saying that its two chief departments 
were the research laboratory and service 
laboratory, and enumerated the work of 
each. 

President S. D. Berdan, in his address, 
referred to the standard weights resolu- 
tion passed at last year’s meeting, and 
a proposed state law, which had been 
brought up in connection with same, and 
defeated.. He now thought that they 
ought to have such a law, and proposed 
that the association get in touch with the 
American Bakers’ Association and get 
- help, if possible, to bring same into 
effec 


A round table discussion followed, the 
theme being “How to increase bread 
sales.” J. Kindleberger, talking on home 
baking, gave as his opinion that 50 per 
cent of the bread baked at home was not 
fit! to. eat, and that when bakers could 


convince housewives that the bakers 
made a better loaf, at a cheaper price, 
then bread sales would increase. 

H. H. Jones, of the Kala Vege- 
table Parchment Co., told of*a canvass 
made by him and W. D. Toland, of the 
same concern, in Kalamazoo. The ques- 
tions asked of housewives were whether 
they baked their own bread; whose bread 
they bought, and the reason for doing 
so; how much bread they used per week; 
whether they considered weight, or the 
flavor in bread; what was done with their 
stale bread; whether they preferred a 
medium quality loaf at a low price, or a 
high grade loaf at a higher price. Mr. 
Jones outlined the assortment of answers 
he received. 

A. B. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, gave 
his opinion on direct mail advertising to 
homes to increase bread sales. Oliver 
E. Rasmus, Kalamazoo, also spoke on his 
methods of advertising. John Greissell, 
Flint, addressed the meeting on premium 
advertising, and claimed that it was bad 
business, but sometimes bakers were 
forced to advertise that way. He men- 
tioned especially the situation in Toledo, 
Ohio, where his company has a plant, 
and the activities of some bakers there 
in connection with premium advertising. 
Edward Heid, Saginaw, and others, also 
spoke on this subject. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 

At 8:30 a.m., automobiles were pro- 
vided and bakers were taken to the lar 
plant of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. This concern is about 
the largest manufacturer of waxed paper 
in the country. It is claimed that its 
various plants cover three acres of floor 
space, and the whole property of the 
company about 160 acres. A visit was 
made to the various departments, and 
bakers were shown the large boiler room, 
chemical department, pulp storage, store- 
rooms, stuff chests, beater room, cooker 
room, dynamo room, rag sorting room, 
machine room and bondroom. On the 
return trip the drive was extended 
through the suburbs of Kalamazoo. 

Professor T. S. Henry, of the Kala- 
mazoo State Normal, was the first speak- 
er Wednesday, and took for his sub- 
ject “Psychology of Advertising.” He 
defined psychology as a scientific study 
of human nature. Commenting on what 
an advertising campaign should possess, 
the speaker said that it might be divided 
into six factors relating especially to 
advertising copy. These were unity, dig- 
nity, direction, simplicity, sincerity and 
appeal. 

He claimed that the reason some ad- 
vertising did not succeed was because 
it was too scattered, and thought that 
most advertisers used too much reading 
matter. He suggested that bakers go to 
the housewives and sell bakers’ bread, 
by ee | and other methods, and 
forget all about competition between 
themselves. 

A talk by W. E. Long, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, was the main feature 
of the afternoon session. His subject 
was “The Baking Industry—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” He related the growth 
of the baking industry, and referred to 
it as emerging from a hazy atmosphere 
of ignorance. Scientific research, he 
claimed, was given its first stimulus when 
Professor Jago published his treatise in 
1886, ‘ 

Mr. Long claimed that lack of leader- 
ship had held the baking industry back 
for years. He also referred to the ques- 
tion of costs, and asked whether bakers 
actually knew what they were doing. He 
advocated the training of salesmen and 
the putting out of suitable advertising, 
claiming that the baker’s trade lacked 
sufficient trained help, and that it needed 
more young men, trained efficiently, if 
bakers were to obtain an increased con- 
sumption of bread. Training schools, 
standards for bakery materials, an 
agency for arbitrating, between bakers 
and their employers, proper legislation, 
price cutting and destructive competi- 
tion, were other factors mentioned. 

In conclusion, Mr. Long told of the 
work done at the Chicago convention by 
the reorganized American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. He spoke of the board of gov- 
ernors, comprising 27 men, elected by 
the association to guide the destiny of 
the bakers of the country, and referred 
especially to Edward L. Strain, their own 
Michigan representative, appointed on 
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the board. He commended highly George 
S. Ward’s prompt work in securing a 
permanent home for 'the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, and the American In- 
stitute of Baking, by the purchase of 
the Wahl-Henius Institute Building. 

C. H. Van Cleef made a short address 
urging better attendance at conventions, 
and said that the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, of which he was secre- 
tary-treasurer, would aid in every way 
possible. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: A. B. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, 
president; O. E. Rasmus, Kalamazoo, 
vice president; James Brink, Kalamazoo, 
secretary; William Muller, Muskegon, 
treasurer; W. C. Jones, Flint, Edward 
Heid, Saginaw, Henry Way, Jackson, P. 
Feringa, Grand Rapids, executive com- 
mittee. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation gave a luncheon Tuesday, Oct. 18, 
and had as its guest of honor Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking. Among those present were S 
D. Berdan, A. ra Hornkohl, O. E. Ras- 
mus, William Muller, E. Aikman, David 
Brink, A. B. Wilmink, J. Kindleberger, 
Howard Adams, V. A. Phelps, John 
Greissell and Edward L. Strain. 

The annual banquet took place at the 
Park-American Hotel in the evening, and 
was well attended. A musical pro- 
gramme was rendered under the direc- 
tion of Professor Harper C. Maybee, of 
the Kalamazoo State Normal. William 
L. Brownell, Kalamazoo, was the speakei 
of the evening, his subject being “Ad- 
vertising.” 

CONVENTION NOTES 


J. F. Austin, of Zinn & Austin, flour 
millers, Galesburg, Mich., spent a day 
at the convention. 

The trade journals were represented 
by A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, and 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review. 

The Miller Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, dis- 
played a semiautomatic wrapping ma- 
chine. W. E. Miller was in charge. 

Those present from the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. were John J. Green, Chi- 
cago, and M. C. Phillips, Grand Rapids. 

J. F. Sullivan looked after the inter- 
ests of the Smith Scale Co., and exhib- 
ited one of its small “Exact” weight 
scales. 

Howard Adams, of the Detroit office, 
Walter Lewis, Grand Rapids, and W. J. 
Augst, represented the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. 

Albert J. Leahey and Frank P. Fish, 
of the Detroit office, and Isaac Douma, 
Grand Rapids, looked after the interests 
of the Fleischmann Co. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co. was rep- 
resented by Don C. Graham, from the 
Minneapolis office, and J._L. Stocker, 
Michigan representative. | 

V. A. Phelps, Michigan state repre- 
sentative Eagle Roller Mill Co., attend- 
ed with F. A. Hoff. Mr. Phelps is well 
known to Michigan bakers. 

One well-known baker who was absent 
was W. C. Jones, vice president Tri- 
State Baking Co., Flint. He generally 
attends Michigan conventions. 

The American Bakers Machinery Co. 
was represented by George M. Chapman, 
who is also secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. 

J. J. Healy, recently appointed Michi- 
gan state representative for the Kansas 

illing Co., Wichita, was present. His 
office is at 111 Sugar Building, Detroit. 

Henry J. Hartman, handling a general 
line of milk products, also flour, and 
affiliated with Boner & Co., Chicago, re- 
newed acquaintance with the Michigan 
trade. 

George E. Dean, president Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., came by automobile 
from Albion. George P. Griffin and L. 
A. Burns, of this concern, were also 
present. 

Edward L. Strain, Battle Creek, a past 
president of the association, attended. 
He is also president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in his home town, and devotes 
a good deal of time to civic work. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of the American 
Diamalt Co., came from Buffalo, where 
he had been attending the convention of 
the New York Association of the Baking 
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Industry. He looked after the interests 
of the Allied Trades Association, of 
which he is secretary. C. G. Fallow also 
represented the American Diamalt Co. 

Jack Faulds, of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., Chicago, spent some time at 
the convention. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Faulds. ‘They recently returned 
from an extensive European trip. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. assisted greatly in making the con- 
vention a success. It was responsible 
for the programme, as W. D. Toland 
designed it. This concern also furnished 
the registration badges. Those present 
included J. Kindleberger, president, W. 
D. Toland, H. H. Jones, John Schlict, 
and C. J. Kushel. 

Flour milling representatives present 
included: J. H. Bolen, W. A. Gersonde, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation; E. W. 
Johnson, H. A. Adams, Wichita Flour 
Mills Co; S. C. Gilbert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; George L. Brand, Goerz 
Flour Mills Co; C. L. Kendrick, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co; B. J. Warner, Blair 
Milling Co; A. T. Moore, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; Fred H. Fuller, Commander 
Mill Co; Paul F. Fischer, Newton Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; John Adams, Bar- 
ber Milling Co; also those of the Linds- 
borg Milling & Elevator Co. 

Among representatives of manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
were: Paul P. Chapman, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co; Sidney Bennett, Bennett Oven 
Co; W. S. Cain, R. S. Cain, Read Ma- 
chinery Co; F. D. Pfening, Thompson 
Machine Co; A. Fosdyke, Superior Oven 
Co; Victor Jacobson, Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; C. R. Bloom- 
quist, Peerless Bread Machine Co; W. J. 
Regan, Joe Lowe Co., Inc; E. C. Miller, 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion; A. G. Kostler, H. Bosskool, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; E. A. Al- 
drich, E. B. Gallagher Co; C. E. Pratt, 
Ward Baking Co. (research products de- 
partment); A. G. Offord, S. Gumpert 
& Co; Colonel Leach, L. W. Russell, 
Wolverine Paper Co; A. E. Whitaker, 
Malt-Diastase Co; Thomas P. Lamb, 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 

A. S. Purves, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrnn., Oct. 22.—The sale of 
bread, while a little slower than during 
the summer, is regarded by bakers as 
satisfactory for this season of the year 
and under existing circumstances. No 
doubt the lower basis of flour has in- 
duced more home baking than last year, 
but bakers are not grumbling as to the 
volume of business done. Retailers are 
selling 1-lb loaves at 10c, and the 114-lb 
loaf at 15e, with one exception, a leading 
grocery house, doing a bakery business, 
disposing of the latter size at 10c. 

Bakers were filling up lightly on flour 
supplies before the present break; then 
they left the market, waiting for bottom 
and stabilized conditions. Some regard 
prices low enough, but users will not 
come in until market settlés, not caring 
to run chances of prices working lower. 

Pastry goods sales dre confined to 
established trade, and of usual volume. 
No changes in prices are reported. 

A fair busines continues in crackers, 
cookies, ete., with no evidence of any 
slackening in the consumptive demand or 
volume of sales. 





NOTES 
There has been no change in the wage 
or working scale of Duluth bakery help. 
The Stanley bakery has opened a shop 
at Eighth Avenue East and Seventh 
Street, Duluth. 


A deal is pending tor a change in 
the ownership of a centrally located bak- 
ery, announcement of which will be made 
soon, 


Changes are being made by the Elec- 
tric bakery, North Second Avenue, that 
will increase its counter and _ selling 
space. 


_ A large local grocery concern, operat- 
ing a bakery in connection, has started a 
special sale on Saturdays on certain 
classes of bakery goods, shading prices 
to interest buyers. 

F. G. Carson. 


The Turin Bakery Co., Providence, R. 
I., has been organized by R. Schotore, E. 
Quilei, and J. A. Giusti, with $15,000 
capital. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


~ MOISTURE IN BREAD 





A Timely and Valuable Thesis on This Important Subject by Dr. C. B. 


Morison, Assistant Director of the American Institute of Baking 


The subject of moisture in bread is of 
particular importance to the baking in- 
dustry at this time, when so much is 
heard about present and impending leg- 
islation affecting the sale of bread by 
weight, standardization of composition 
and food value. The problem of the re- 
lation of moisture in bread to high ab- 
sorption flours, different amounts of 
dough ingredients, such as sugar, malt, 
yeast, lard and other constituents, fer- 
mentation conditions, oven temperature 
and storage, for example, has not been 
exhaustively studied, so far as we have 
ascertained from a survey of the litera- 
ture on the subject. 

The institute has been conducting a 
systematic series of observations on 
some of these points, and considerable 
data has already been collected bearing 
on the moisture content of different 
kinds of bread, and the amount of loss 
in weight which these breads undergo 
when subjected to various conditions of 
temperature and humidity for 24 hours 
or longer. We are continuing these ex- 
periments, and the investigation will not 
be concluded until we have obtained a 
fairly representative collection of data 
bearing on all the important aspects of 
the problem. It will then be possible to 
present to the baking industry figures 
which will show the moisture content of 
bread made from various formulas, con- 
ditions of fermentation, baking and 
storage. 

Therefore, for this reason, we do not 
intend to dwell specifically upon the data 
so far observed in these studies, al- 
though we now have information on the 
moisture content of bread and losses in 
weight during various conditions of 
storage that will be of importance to 
the industry in relation to present and 
future legislation concerning bread. 

Various articles on the moisture con- 
tent of bread have been published in the 
trade papers and other journals, but no 
extensive data has been published suf- 
ficient to establish the contention of the 
baker that the losses in weight shown 
by various types of bread exposed to a 
wide variation in atmospheric and stor- 
age conditions are of greater magnitude 
than is supposed by those who have not 
investigated this subject. The lack of 
such data is deplorable, when arbitrary 
systems of tolerances are incorporated in 
legislative enagtments which are unfair 
to the baker. 

The problem of the losses shown by 
bread during storage is also extremely 
complicated, and recent published work 
by Whymper has pointed out the in- 
teresting observation that bread may 
lose weight, and at the same time deter- 
minations of moisture made on the 
crumb and crust may show increases in 
this constituent. The whys and where- 
fores of this phenomenon are conjectur- 
al, but this example is offered to em- 
phasize the difficulty of drawing up ar- 
bitrary tables of moisture losses in 
bread. 

The fact remains, however, that if the 
sale of bread is to be regulated in rela- 
tion to weight, the legislative bodies re- 
sponsible for such laws should be fully 
informed of the difficulties inherent in 
formulating just statutes for this pur- 
pose. This information can only be ob- 
tained | an intensive study of moisture 
in bread and the resulting losses of 
weight on storage under a wide variety 
of conditions, embracing regional and 
local influences, as well as manufacturing 
conditions and variations in the bread 
making process. No arbitrary assump- 
tion regarding tolerances can be made 
effective without attention to observed 
facts, and these should be comprehensive 
enough to include all probable condi- 
tions. 

A bread containing about 38 per cent 
moisture and weighing 16.5 oz after 
baking may lose enough moisture, when 
subjected to certain conditions of stor- 
age, such as high temperature and low 
humidity, to cause the baker selling it to 
be liable to prosecution by certain ex- 
isting laws; while the same loaf of bread, 


under a different set of conditions, may 
conform to the legal tolerance. 

The final weight of the two loaves with 
an original moisture content of 38 per 
cent and a weight of 16.5 oz may vary 
considerably at the end of a given period 
under different conditions of storage; 
nevertheless, if the amount of total dry 
solids is calculated on both loaves, the 
results may be identical. The laws regu- 
lating the sale of bread by weight should 
be based on the actual amount of dry 
solid matter present in the bread after 
baking, and no just system of tolerances 
can be formulated which fails to recog- 
nize this fact. 

The consumer of bread is more con- 
cerned with the amount of actual nutri- 
tion which can be obtained from a loaf 
of bread than with its weight. A loaf 
of bread may weigh a pound when pur- 
chased, and contain an excessive amount 
of moisture which would reduce the to- 
tal nutritive value of the loaf, while an- 
other bread, with a lower moisture con- 
tent, would also weigh a pound and at 
the same time be more nutritious. This 
point has not been exploited by popular 
proponents for weight laws, who appear 
to consider bread as a food product of 
an exceedingly uniform character, the 
moisture content of which can be easily 
controlled or subjected to variable condi- 
tions of storage from oven to consumer 
without much change. 

It would be a very difficult matter for 
the state to regulate the sale of bread 
on the basis of nutritive value, and such 
a step is not regarded with favor ex- 
cept by a few theorists; but if the idea 
could be driven home to the public that 
the baker does not stand behind bread 
of excessive moisture content, because 
such a condition does not produce good 
bread, much of the criticism directed 
against the baker would be ended. 

In a previous article by the writer, it 
was stated that “unfounded statements 
that influence the public in the belief 
that bakers’ bread is lacking in nutritive 
value through the addition of excessive 
and abnormal amounts of moisture are 
detrimental to the industry.” We are 
fairly convinced of the truth of this 
statement, and believe that the work of 
the institute in gathering information on 
the moisture content of bread from all 
sections of the country has demonstrated 
that the bakers’ bread sold today does 
not carry an abnormal amount of mois- 
ture but, on the average, conforms close- 
ly to the demands of an economic popu- 
lar nutrition. 

The idea of “high absorption” has led 
to incredible assumptions as to the 
amount of water to be found in a loaf 
of bread, and we advise those who are 
addicted to such statements to indulge 
themselves in a few simple calculations 
and moisture determinations. 

The institute is not only engaged in a 
study of storage losses, but also has con- 
siderable data on oven losses which are 
important in their relation to the mois- 
ture content of bread as influenced by 
baking. In this connection we might sug- 
gest that slack doughs are apt to lose 
some of their characteristics before they 
reach the oven, and the bread baked 
from them is not as uniform in high 
moisture content as some suppose. 

The problem of the moisture content 
of wrapped bread is not as complex as 
that of unwrapped bread, from the 
standpoint of possible legal complica- 
tions involving weight laws, because the 
usual losses of the former are much less 
than those of the latter. 

During the last year the institute has 
conducted a series of experiments on 
the efficiency of the protection afforded 
by wrapping bread with commercial pa- 
pers of different types and weights. We 
have not included, in our study of the 
effects of bread wrapping, quantitative 
observations on the protection against 
contamination from micro-organisms 
and other sources. This has been well 
worked out by Jacobs, LeClerc and Ma- 
son, and others, who have found that 
the surface of wrapped bread purchased 
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on the retail market is more nearly free 
from organisms than unwrapped bread 
obtained at the same time and from the 
same source. 

Our work has been concerned particu- 
larly with the losses shown in 24 hours 


- by bread wrapped in commercial papers 


and the effect of such wrapping on 
bread quality. We have found that the 
loss in weight of pound loaves at the 
end of 24 hours, when wrapped in so- 
called selfsealing paraffine papers weigh- 
ing 25@35 lbs per ream, varied from 
0.15 to 1.01 per cent, or .02 to 0.16 oz. 
The lowest loss was obtained from the 
heaviest paper, which weighed 35 lbs to 
the ream. 

Papers waxed on one side gave slight- 
ly higher losses, ranging from 1 to 3 
per cent, or 0.16 to 0.48 oz, while the 
dry waxed papers showed greater varia- 
tions of from 0.32 to 3.4 per cent, or 
.051 to 0.54 oz. The so-called ventilat- 
ing stripe paper (familiar to many as the 
type of which “Zebra” is an example) 
gave losses of from 0.86 to 3.70 per cent, 
or 0.14 to 0.59 oz. Ordinary wrapping 
paper, unparaffined, gave an average loss 
of 4.54 per cent, or 0.73 oz. 

The much lower loss in weight shown 
by wrapped bread in comparison with 
unwrapped bread under the same condi- 
tions is striking, and the effect of wrap- 
ping on the retardation of staleness is 
generally favorable. 

In our experiments the bread was 
wrapped one hour after baking, which is 
not a sufficient length of time for the 
bread to cool to room temperature, which 
varied from 68 to 77 degrees Fahrenheit, 
with a relative humidity of 40 to 45 per 
cent. Thorough cooling of the loaf to 
room temperature may take as long as 
five hours when the initial temperature 
of the loaf is about 210 degrees, and 
that of the room is about 70. This is 
easily determined by thrusting a ther- 
mometer into the center of the loaf and 
noting the temperature at intervals un- 
til that of the room is reached. The 
time will vary with the size of the loaf 
and with the temperature of the room. 

Nevertheless, we didnot find at the 
end of 24 hours any evidence of mold 
growth, though the spores of molds were 
present on the surface of the bread. 
Mold growth is an index of too high a 
humidity, and bread wrapped warm and 
then subjected to rapid cooling, favor- 
able to condensation of moisture, is 
liable to develop mold with comparative 
rapidity, this of course varying with 
the species of mold, degree of the infec- 
tion, and other conditions. 

If the bread is consumed within 24 
hours after baking, even under unfavor- 
able conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity, there does not seem to be much 
reason for worry as far as the develop- 
ment of mold is concerned. Unless there 
are present abnormal conditions of con- 
tamination, of temperature and humidity, 
we should not expect mold to develop 
within 24 hours. 

In recent experiment it is interesting 
to note that when we reduced the rela- 
tive humidity to 35 per cent, with the 
temperature as high as 86 degrees in the 
storage room, we were unable to find 
external or internal growth of mold after 
observations extending over six days, 
though the surfaces of the loaves were 
contaminated with mold spores. When 
the same loaves were placed in a tight 
bread box containing several pounds of 
moist bread, mold growth developed in 
from 48 to 72 hours. 

Bakers should appreciate the fact that 
moldy bread is often due to conditions 
favorable to high humidity. There are 
other factors in the mold problem which 
are not so easy of explanation, but we 
have drawn attention to the influence of 
humidity because many bakers do not 
seem to understand the importance of 
this factor in practical measures to 
prevent mold. 

It is hoped that the few points de- 
veloped in this discussion may be help- 
ful in our consideration of the problems 
surrounding the subject of moisture in 
bread, and that the data which has been 
collected by the institute on this subject 
will be of benefit to the baking industry 
in its relation to the legal and other 
aspects of the problem. 





The Norris Bakery Co., Concord, N. 
H., has been reorganized, with $100,000 
capital stock, and is improving the plant. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Vill: FACTORY PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


NEW FLOUR 


At this season of the year both the 
miller and baker alike are very much 
concerned as to the character of flour 
that the new wheat will produce, and the 
problems that will arise when new flour 
reaches the bakery. While the millers 
have done much in recent years to over- 
come the difficulties that arise from the 
use of new flour, by more careful select- 
ing and blending, and giving more study 
to the properties of the new flours be- 
fore they reach the bread manufacturer, 
still there are always new problems that 
arise each season when the baker com- 
mences to use flour from the new wheat. 

Bread made from green flours, ac- 
cording to the formula, method, and time 
of that made with old flour, will almost 
always be young. To overcome this it is 
necessary to use the standard quantity of 
yeast food and sometimes a little more 
yeast, sugar or malt. The gluten of a 
new flour is in a very green or raw con- 
dition, and it is necessary to give the 
doughs a vigorous character of fermenta- 
tion in order to get this gluten fully ma- 
tured. It is often advisable to use the 
sponge method to produce this result. 
In new flours the carbohydrates are also 
usually in a less available form, and 
are more difficult to convert into sugar 
that might be used as food for the yeast 
or give color to the crust of the loaf. 


AGING 


It is unfortunate that new flours are 
often given too little age before being 
used, There are three reasons why they 
should be aged two to four weeks before 
using. Aging bleaches the flour natural- 
ly; it matures it, transforming the car- 
bohydrates and proteins into more read- 
ily available states, and increases the ab- 
sorption of flour, which results in a 
greater yield. 

Bakers are familiar with the fact that 
it is necessary to reduce the water con- 
tent when using new flour. They should 
not rely upon the millers aging the flour, 
but should do this themselves. It is a 
serious mistake at any time to use flour 
which has been freshly milled, and much 
tmore so to use such flour from. new 
wheat. One should have ample storage 
capacity, and age his flour properly be- 
fore using. Some make the mistake of 
thinking that storage insures aging. This 
may or may not be the case. 

To properly age, flour must be stored 
for sufficient time in a dry, warm, light, 
well-ventilated place. At low tempera- 
tures flour ages very slowly. It requires 
about 48 hours for the temperature of 
the storage room to thoroughly pene 
trate a bag of cold flour. When piled 
closely together, which prevents a free 
circulation of air, the bags in the center 
warm up very slowly, and the flour 
therein ages very slowly. For good 
aging, flour should be piled in rows six 
to ten bags high and a space left be- 
tween the rows. A better quality of 
bread and increased yield will be se- 
cured by proper aging. 

MOISTURE 


Moisture content of new flour is often 
high. When this is the case the absorp- 
tion will be less than it should be with 
such flours. The moisture content of 
flour should never exceed 13.5 per cent. 
Chemical decomposition is likely to com- 
mence with a greater water content. 


LABORATORY 


Bakers not operating their own lab- 
oratories should send samples of flour 
frequently to reliable laboratories for 
analysis. One does not have to be a 
chemist to be able to interpret a labora- 
tory report or apply the information 
furnished by such toward better bread 
making. 

No a bread plant should be with- 
out a laboratory. The value of the lab- 
oratory is not wholly that of aiding in 
better plant operation. Its greater value 
is that of aiding in a better choice of 
flour and other ingredients, fuel, etc. 
Bakers are beginning more and more to 


appreciate the advantage of conducting 
their own laboratory. Whether one can 
fully realize its importance or not, he 
should follow the example of the most 
progressive and establish a laboratory 
within his plant. This will aid him, as 
nothing else will, to set up specifications 
for raw materials, thereby enabling him 
to buy more wisely. 


BREAD STANDARDS 


By buying raw materials according to 
specifications and having the operation 
of the plant under aun tee is 
better able to work for higher standards 
in bread making. The time has come 
when standards will be adopted for 
bread. No longer is this, our best food, 
considered a necessary evil in the diet. 
It is now given a very important place 
by authorities in nutrition and dietetics. 

uch thought is being given to its manu- 
facture with the correct amounts of the 
various ingredients, so as to be able to 
—— bread that will be a completely 

alanced ration, containing, in addition 
to the proper amounts of food sub- 
stances, sufficient quantities of the vita- 
mines that are now known to be of such 
great importance in the diet. 


EDUCATION 


Along with plant problems, their con- 
trol, and bread standards, a greater 
knowledge of bread making suggests it- 
self. Modern baking requires an appli- 
cation of both science and mechanics. 
There is no field that offers a greater op- 
portunity ‘to the chemical engineer than 
that of the modern bread plant, com- 
pletely equipped with the best of machin- 
ery, from the sponge room to the load- 
ing shed, and operating under strict 
laboratory control. 

In addition.to the excellent work that 
has been done in private schools, the edu- 
cation of the baker has gone a step fur- 
ther. The American Institute of Bakin 
has purchased a home in Chicago, an 
will doubtless be in position, before a 
great while, to give very thorough train- 
ing in all lines of the baking industry. 
No longer are bakers satisfied to receive 
their training from the school of experi- 
ence. They realize that today they must 
have more thorough and systematic 
training in order to be able to assume 
the great responsibilities of the modern 
plant. 

AVERAGE 1NGREDIENTS 


There is still much difference of opin- 
ion among bakers as to some of the in- 
gredients required in bread making and 
the correct amounts of these to use. It 
is interesting to note the average per- 
centages of ingredients other than flour, 
water, yeast, yeast food, and salt. On 
these substances the bakers are pretty 
well agreed. The following table shows 
the average ingredients used by a great 
many bakeries: 

o———Per cent———_, 

Materials— Canada United States 
Sugar 1. 2.09 
Malt flour . 

Malt extract 
Milk, dry 

Milk, condensed 
Shortening 

From the above table one will note 
that Canadian bakers are using only 
about one half the quantities of sugar, 
malt extract and shortening that. are 
being used by bakers in the United 
States, and only two thirds as much 
milk. This, together with lower wages, 
explains to a great extent the lower cost 
of bread to the consumer in Canada. 
While good flours such as are to be had 
in Canada are very important in bread 
making, still one cannot expect to make 
the best quality of bread without a rea- 
sonable quantity of milk, malt, sugar and 
shortening. 

In addition to better physical proper- 
ties, such as bloom, grain and texture, 
these ———- improve the flavor, 
taste keeping qualities of the loaf. 
They - 
value o y ine the 
amounts of fat and oan bee also 
the quantities of the vitamines, bread be- 


atly — the nutritive 
read 


comes more nearly a balanced ration 
when containing appreciable quantities 
of these valuable substances. 

In order to be able to satisfactorily 
solve the many problems that continual- 
ly arise within the bread plant, such as 
green flour, the choice of raw materials, 
standard formulas, bread standards, nu- 
tritive value of bread, and efficient plant 
operation, it is essential that one have 
a greater vision and broader knowledge 
of bread making. 

He should be well informed in both 
the science and mechanics of bread mak- 
ing. He must be able to wisely select 
the raw materials used in making bread, 
standardize his formulas so that they 
contain the proper ingredients in correct 
amounts, equip his plant with the most 
efficient machinery adapted to its ca- 
pacity, and with the aid of the labora- 
tory skillfully and intelligently so direct 
its operation as to insure the manufac- 
ture of the best possible product at the 
least possible cost. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW YORK STATE 


Arrangements for Bread Week, Oct. 24-29, 
Completed—A New Loaf—Bread for 
Unemployed Ex-Service Men 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The ar- 
rangements for the first “Bread Week” 
of greater New York are almost com- 
pleted. Not alone the bakers of the em- 
pire state will take part in the celebra- 
tion on Oct. 24-29, but also many con- 
cerns of the allied trades. The bakers’ 
organizations of New York have asked 
their members to decorate their stores 
and windows, and call the attention of 
the public to the occasion by special ad- 
vertisements, posters, etc. 

It is expected that a special celebra- 
tion will be held either in or in front of 
the City Hall, where Mayor Hylan will 
emphasize the importance of bread to the 
general public. 

The various machine, equipment, and 
supply houses are making arrangements 
to have their trucks and automobiles 
decorated, and do everything possible to 
give bread the most extensive advertising 
it ever had in this city. 


THE DOUBLE LOAF IN BUFFALO 


Ward & Ward, the well-known Buffalo 
bakers, believe that you have to give the 
public something new and something 
good in order to attract new customers 
and hold the old trade. They have com- 
pleted arrangements for the manufacture 
of their double loaf, an entirely new 
creation in the line of bread. Extensive 
advertising is being done in connection 
with this venture. = 

This progressive concern has outgrown 
its quarters on Church Street, and has 
leased the tenth floor of the new Lafay- 
ette Square Theatre Building. As soon 
as the structure is completed, the execu- 
tive offices will be moved there. 


GREENPORT BAKERY MAKES HIT 


The Harbor View bakery, Greenport, 
L. I., had such a demand for bread and 
rolls that it has completely stopped the 
manufacture of cookies and pies. It 
featured Quality bread, which took the 
neighborhood by storm. 


BAKERS HELP UNEMPLOYED 


In the foreground of public interest 
stands the problem or New York’s un- 
employed ex-service men. The General 
Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., Shults 
Baking Co., and Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
have within the last few weeks contrib- 
uted loads of bread to feed the idle, and 
there are scores of retailers who give the 
poor and workless their daily ration. 


BUFFALO BAKER IS FINED 


The maximum penalty of $250 was 
imposed upon Davis Gutman, of Buffalo, 
who conducts a bakery at 10 Mortimer 
Street, for not labeling his bread. The 
court suspended execution of the sen- 
tence upon the promise that the baker 
will obey the law. Gutman pleaded 

ilty, but said he had been neglecting 

is business lately because of foreclosure 
proceedings started against him. 


HOTEL STATLER BUILDS BAKERY 


The Hotel Statler Companies, Inc,, of 
Buffalo, will install a bakery in its new 
$15,000,000 hotel under construction on 
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Niagara Square and Delaware Avenue. 
According to the plans this bakery will 
be one of the finest in the country. 


NOTES 

T. H. Wilson, Sacketts Harbor, will 
open a bakery. 

The Monroe bakery, Monroe, will re- 
model its plant. 

Alfred Pilling, baker, Niagara Falls, 
is an involuntary bankrupt. 

Konrad Hepp, Brooklyn, will move his 
bakery to 8122 Fifth Avenue. 

Fred Silsby, Elmira, will open a bak- 
ery and grocery in the Ogden Block. 

Paul Hanelt, Brooklyn, has bought the 
bakery of H. Freitag, 280 Woodbine 
Street. 

Paul Ratscki, Brooklyn, has purchased 
the bakery of Fred Speier, 351 Onder- 
donk Avenue. 

Isidor Walter, Brooklyn, has purchased 
the bakery of M. Wrublin, 663 Knicker- 
bocker Avenue. 

The American home restaurant and 
bakery, New York, will soon open at 133 
Seventh Avenue. 

Elbert Bros., New York, will conduct 
a bakery and restaurant at 153 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 

The Avenue bakery and dairy restau- 
rant, New York, will reopen for busi- 
ness at 1885 Fifth Avenue. 

The Rosewin bakery and restaurant 
will open at Forty-second Street and 
Third Avenue, New York. 

Schornstein & Klappholz, Brooklyn, 
have succeeded Philip Peler, baker, at 
263 Troy Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Messing Bread Co., Inc., New 
York, with $131,250 capital stock. 

The Pris bakery and restaurant, New 
York, will open at 482 Sixth Avenue, as 
soon as alterations are completed. 

The Hiscut Baking Co., Batavia, has 
purchased property adjoining its present 
plant and will erect a new building. 

The bakery of Lessaongang & Pupp, 
Watertown, was damaged $800 by fire 
on the day the partners opened for busi- 
ness. 

The Klueck Baking Co., Buffalo, and 
the Buffalo Baking Co., recently sus- 
tained damages of $2,500 and $1,000, re- 
spectively, by fires. 

The Quincy Restaurant and Bakery, 
Inc., Brooklyn, has been chartered, with 
$15,000 capital, by Joseph Jacobson, Ig- 
natz Linder, and Morris Kaufman. 

The Glantz Restaurant Co., Inc., New 
York, bakery and restaurant, with $30,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Osias and Mollie Glantz and Leon Kra- 
mer. 

The Thomas A. Jenks Corporation, 
Rochester, to do a general baking busi- 
ness, has been incorporated by George 
M. Spring, Thomas A. Jenks, and A. H. 
Frickey. 

The Devon Bakery & Lunch Co., Inc., 
New York, has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 — stock, by Samuel L. Wal- 
lerstein, Gabriel Gingold and Philip 
Blutman. 

W. C. Patterson, Inc., Albany, with 
$10,000 capital stock, to do a general 
baking and. confectionery business, has 
been incorporated 7 William C. and M. 
V. Patterson, and M. W. Shaughnessy. 

The Pullman bakery and lunch room, 
New York, will open at 2 Cathedral 
Parkway, when alterations are completed. 
This will be one of the most modern 
bakery-luncheon establishments in the 
city. 

E. Schmidt, Long Island City, has 
opened a modern wholesale and retail 
bakery at Junction Avenue and Hunt 
Street, Corona. Mr. Schmidt for several 

ears was proprietor of the Warwick 
akery. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the New at Baking Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y. The capital 
stock is $9,000, and the incorporators 
are Morris Feller, Samuel’ Green and 
Joseph Mehlman. 

S. Friedenberg, New York, sold to 
Louis Wolf, president Wolf Bread Co., 
a lot, 225x102, at One Hundred and 
Ninety-fourth Street and Briggs Ave- 
nue, taking in exchange a bakery on One 
Hundred and Seventy-third Street. 
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October 26, 1921 


The Statler Restaurant, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated to conduct 
restaurants and do a general baking busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $40,000, and 
the incorporators are Harry Teitler, 
Harry Horowitz, and Samuel Lesser. 

The Bernrod Buffet Lunch, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated to conduct a 
bakery and restaurant. The capital stock 
is $10,000, and the incorporators are Isi- 
dor Kerodsky, Herman Bernstein, and 
Max Tepper. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed at Buffalo against the 
Housewife Bakeries, Inc. a Michigan 
corporation. The Buffalo bakeries are 
located at 517 Main Street, 231 Dela- 
ware Avenue, and 70 West Chippewa 
Street. 

Judge Garvin has appointed F. R. 
Crane receiver in bankru g Aw care for 
the assets of the D. K. W. e Co., 403 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, which was 
forced into bankruptcy by creditors, who 
allege the assets are $3,000 and liabili- 
ties $20,000. 

The Rochester Co-operative Society, 
Inc., of Rochester, operating one of the 
few co-operative b g companies in 
Monroe County, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, scheduling un- 
secured liabilities of $8,366, and assets 
of $3,508, of which machinery, equip- 
ment and fixtures are appraised at $2,- 
276. The largest creditors are milling 
companies and bakers’ supply firms. 

Bruno C. Scumor. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Co.umsus, Onto, Oct. 21.—Business 
with Columbus bakers is holding up 
very well, with no noticeable falling off 
in demand for bread. While — cut- 
ting has been prevalent in other parts 
of the state, Columbus has been abso- 
lutely free from this evil, with the ex- 
ception of a chain store bakery, which is 


selling bread at 6c for a 1-lb loaf, and- 


10c for a 1%4-lb loaf. It is selling re- 
tail at 10¢ and l5c, respectively, for 
the 1-lb and 11%4-lb loaves. Wholesale 
prices are 814c and 121,c. 

Ohio bakers have been working under 
the new standard weight law since Sept. 
7, and with the exception of the smaller 
ones, who seem to consider the law a 
joke, things are going along smoothly. 
The state dairy and food commissioner 
seems to be having his troubles in get- 
ting enough help to enforce the law. 

Bakers are generally well supplied 
with flour. Some of them took advan- 
tage of the decline two weeks ago and 
loaded up as far ahead as next March. 
The majority, however, have limited 
their purchases to 60 and 90 days. 

The contemplated railroad strike, if 
it should last very long, would cause 
a shortage of flour in Columbus, for 
while bakers have plenty bought, stocks 
on hand are insufficient to last more 
than 45 days at the most, and some have 
not even 30 days’ supply. Jobbers have 
been buying from hand to. mouth, and 
their stocks are light. . 

Flour has taken a decided drop in 
price the past few days. Spring wheat 
standard patents were offered on Oct. 
18 as low as $7, cottons, while Kansas 
flours of the same grade can be had at 
50e bbl less. Soft winter flour is being 
quoted at $5.80@6.50, basis cotton 98's, 
and no demand. 

Some of the northwestern and south- 
western mills have been trying to force 
sales by cutting prices outrageously, but 
the only thing they accomplished was to 
upset trade generally. Price cutting 
does not cause a greater consumption of 
flour, neither does it force the trade to 
buy when it is well supplied, and such 
tactics on the part of the overanxious 
miller only make it that much harder to 
secure a legitimate price for flour when 
the trade is in a buying humor. 

Why a commodity like flour, an abso- 
lute necessity, must be sold at prices 
which show a loss to the miller, is un- 
explainable. It does seem that the mills 
should ask a price that would allow of 
at least a living profit. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry, at 
a meeting held at the Chittenden Hotel 
on Oct. 18, decided to hold the annual 
convention at Columbus, Jan. 17-18, 1922, 
tee headquarters at the Chittenden 

otel. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE VALUE OF SALT-RISING BREAD 


By Henry A. KoHMAN 


Of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Eat more bread” is a good slogan. 
The medical profession almost without 
exception agrees that we eat too much 
meat and other rich food and not 
enough bread. This is true in spite of 
the fact that bread is both more plenti- 
ful and more economical than any other 
one of our principal foods. A larger 
use of bread, therefore, would not only 
improve the health of the nation, but 
would tend to lower the cost of living. 
One pound of bread has as many calories 
or heat units as about two pounds of 
meat, and at only a fraction of the cost. 

The public is generally aware of the 
economies and wholesomeness of bread, 
and it seems not to be a matter of edu- 
cation. It is the palate rather than our 
knowledge of dietetics that determines 
the kind and quantity of food we eat. 
The appetite, after all, is the decidin 
factor in the choice of our foods, an 
the baker, therefore, must strive to 
please the sense of taste in order to 
give bread its proper place in the aver- 
age regimen of the nation. 

The great variety of meats, such as 
beef, lamb, pork, poultry, etc., and the 
many ways in which they are prepared, 
constitute decidedly formidable competi- 
tion for bread, the staff of life. If there 
were no edible meat but beef, it would 
be safe to say that the consumption of 
meat would be only a small fraction of 
the present quantity used; and if it 
oon be prepared in only one way, say, 
by roasting, its use would be still further 
reduced. Each variety of meat and 
every method of preparing it which en- 
hances its flavor and palatability tend 
to increase its consumption. 

It is clear that the baker’s problem 
consists in offering the public sufficient 
variety to appeal to the various tastes 
and to prevent his customers from grow- 
ing tired of bread. The methods fre- 
quently resorted to, of selling bread un- 
der new trade names, in different sizes 
or shapes of loaves, or even with added 
materials such as milk, malt prepara- 
tions, etc., which scarcely impart a per- 
ceptible taste to the bread, do not give 
the type of variety that will greatly in- 
crease the consumption of bread. The 
kind of variety required must be of a 
more fundamental character, and the 
most promising field lies in the use of 
suitable ferments. 

An excellent example of the variety of 
flavor that may be produced from the 
same raw material with different fer- 
ments is cheese. Roquefort, Snappy, 
Swiss, Camembert, Stilton, Philadelphia, 
New York, Limburger, and many others 
may be named to illustrate the distinc- 
tive flavors that may be produced by the 
use of the proper micro-organisms. Not 
many people eat all these cheeses; most 
people prefer a certain few, and may 
even have a strong dislike for others, 
yet each variety, with a distinctive flavor, 
is somebody’s favorite and contributes 
to the wide use of cheese. 

In the manufacture of bread, unfor- 
tunately, there is no such wide use of 
ferments in the production of distinctive 
flavors. Ordinary compressed yeast has 
served almost universally as the ferment 
employed for bread making purposes. 
It contributes not only the gas neces- 
sary to aérate the bread, but imparts a 
characteristic flavor that gives the fin- 
ished loaf its characteristic aroma and 
flavor. The classic researches of Pasteur 
resulted in the isolation of pure yeast 
from a fermenting medium, and made 
possible the manufacture of compressed 
yeast of known purity and strength as 
we know it. 

Very few other ferments have been 
discovered or developed which will aérate 
bread and give it desirable flavors. For- 
tunately, however, a thorough investiga- 
tion was recently made of the old-fash- 
ioned and primitive method of making 
salt-rising bread, with the result that a 
culture was finally isolated and propagat- 
ed which serves admirably for making 
bread of distinctive flavor and other de- 
sirable qualities. The new ferment has 
the further advantage that it is uniform 
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in its action, and it is now possible to 
make salt-rising bread as easily as any 
other bread. 

The bread made with the use of this 
ferment is free from the objectionable 
odor and flavor that frequently devel- 
oped in the crude method of making it 
without a scientifically prepared culture, 
due to contamination with other fer- 
ments. Yet the flavor is so distinct that 
it is recognized with the first bite. The 
characteristic flavor has a suggestion of 
cheese or butter, and gives the impres- 
sion that the bread is very rich. In fact, 
it is sometimes mistaken for cake. The 
texture is very fine, white and close 
grained, so that the bread may be cut as 
thin as lace; indeed, it makes an attrac- 
tive appearance when sliced. The toast 
of salt-rising bread is particularly deli- 
cious, and it retains its crispness to some 
extent even when served as milk toast. 
Many poste — salt-rising bread 
right along, and nearly every one wel- 
comes it as a change. 

Salt-rising bread has the merit, too, 
that it agrees with some people who have 
difficulty in digesting ordinary white bread. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
ferment has a marked action upon the 
dough and renders it particularly short. 
This powerful action may increase the 
digestibility of the bread, and also its 
short character undoubtedly facilitates 
mastication, which is an aid to digestion. 

The new prepared culture, or yeast, as 
it is known in the trade, was first tried 
in the laboratory and then given a 
month’s trial in a modern bakery, where 
it gave perfect uniformity from day to 
day. Later it was put upon the market 
in an experimental way and subjected to 
the various conditions of shipping, dis- 
tribution and storage, and it was found 
to fill all the requirements of a commer- 
cial article. Now it is in use through- 
out the country, and is giving splendid 
Such comments as “Just 
what I was looking for,” “It is certainly 
a boon to the baking trade,” and “I have 
perfect success with it,’ indicate that 
the baking trade thoroughly appreciates 
this contribution of science. It is inter- 
esting to note that the press likewise has 
commented very favorably upon the dis- 
covery of this culture for salt-rising 
bread, as is indicated by the following 
editorial from the Oregonian, of Port- 
land, Oregon: ; 

“The restoration of salt-rising bread 
to a position of gastronomic importance 
is a happy event for mankind. Millions 
can remember how good it tasted in their 
youth, and how dreary the years have 
been since it disappeared. Now it ap- 
pears, glorified and exacted by science. 
In days of old, salt-rising bread was 
made with ‘emptins,’ which did not al- 
ways smell so savory as the ensuing loaf 
tasted. The modern cook [baker] uses 
a ferment prepared in the laboratory 
with artful and immaculate erudition.” 

The discovery and isolation of the 
yeast cell by Pasteur led to the perfec- 
tion of pure compressed yeast and the 
standardization of bread making meth- 
ods, and the resulting uniformity of the 
flavor and quality of ordinary bread; 
and the hope that the development of the 
new culture will do as much for salt- 
rising bread is being realized. 

Chemically and biologically, the new 
ferment differs as radically from com- 
pressed yeast as the character of the 
bread it produces. It is not a fungus, 
as is yeast, but belongs to a class of 
micro-organisms known as bacteria. A 
familiar example of bacteria is Bacillus 
Lactis acidi, which sours milk and is used 
extensively in butter making. The new 
culture, instead of producing alcohol and 
carbon dioxide in about equal propor- 
tions, as does yeast, produces no alcohol 
at all. The gases which aérate the bread 
are not all carbon dioxide, but two thirds 
hydrogen and one third carbon dioxide. 
The new culture readily forms spores 
which are very resistant, and the com- 
mercial product may be kept for several 
months without deterioration, so that it 
may be ordered well in advance, and is 
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particularly suitable for tropical cli- 
mates, because it requires no refrigera- 
tion. 

From the economic standpoint, salt- 
rising bread has the merit that it gives a 
larger yield of bread from the barrel of 
flour. It is well known that yeast con- 
sumes considerable portions of the dough 
ingredients during the process of fer- 
mentation, and that there is significant 
loss due to the production of volatile 
products, such as alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, which are driven off during the 
baking process. This loss approximates 
4 or 5 per cent of the weight of the 
dough batch, and frequently runs even 
higher with flours that require a long 
period of fermentation. The losses in 
salt-rising bread, on the contrary, are 
less than 1% of 1 per cent, as has been 
fully revealed in scientific literature. 
Three principal reasons have been given 
which explain fully the difference in the 
two types of bread and the saving due 
to the use of the salt-rising culture; 
these are as follows: 

1. Yeast produces alcohol and carbon 
dioxide in about equal proportions, the 
alcohol having no leavening power, and 
both are driven off during the baking 
process, while in salt-rising bread there 
is no alcohol produced. 

2. The gas produced by the salt-ris- 
ing culture is two thirds hydrogen, which 
is 22 times lighter than carbon dioxide 
and, accordingly, a correspondingly 
smaller weight is required for leavening 
purposes. 

3. Bread made with yeast is kneaded 
down several times, in order to secure 
the proper age of dough, and only the 
gas produced after the bread is put into 
pans serves to aérate it, so that in a five- 
hour process only the gas produced the 
last hour or less is utilized. Salt-rising 
bread, on the other hand, is placed into 
pans at once after the mixing process, 
and very little gas is lost. 

The losses in bread made with yeast 
consist largely of the sugars and other 
soluble carbohydrates of the dough 
batch, and it may seem surprising that 
they are so large. Yet when it is re- 
membered that, in brewing and distilling, 
the sugars are practically completely 
destroyed, the losses in bread making 
may readily be understood. A reduction 
of these losses from 4 or 5 per cent to 
1% of 1 per cent, due to the use of the 
salt-rising culture, is an economic point 
that should not be overlooked. Salt- 
rising doughs should also be made softer, 
and it has been the writer’s experience 
that the yield of bread is fully 12 lbs of 
bread more to the barrel of flour than 
when compressed yeast is used. 

The war period demonstrated very 
clearly that the public desires white 
bread and that the darker breads are be- 
coming more and more unpopular. Salt- 
rising bread is especially white, and its 
color makes an immediate appeal. Also, 
it is close grained, with especially fine 
texture, and the loaves have the appear- 
ance of home made bread. Extremely 
light, fluffy bread is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and salt-rising bread has all 
the requirements of a firm, compact loaf 
which the public recognizes as having 
real food value. These qualities, coupled 
with its distinctive flavor, afford the bak- 
er an opportunity to supply his trade 
with real variety in his white bread. 

Salt-rising bread is particularly suit- 
able for bakery production, because it is 
more difficult to make in small batches 
at home and, besides, the yeast is sold 
exclusively to the baking trade. 

In order to compete successfully with 
home baking and to develop the baking 
industry to the fullest extent, the baker 
must supply attractive varieties of the 
types of bread desired. In many in- 
stances, salt-rising bread is called for 
when it is not available. Some bakers 
ship it several hundred miles to consum- 
ers who cannot obtain it locally. The 
best service is rendered when the wants 
of all the people are supplied. 





MERCHANT SHIP WAGES 

The wages of the crew for a 7,500 
dead weight ton coal burning steamer 
are 50 per cent greater for an American 
than for a British vessel, with the pound 
sterling converted at $3.73, states Com- 
merce Reports. Not only are the wages 
per man higher but a larger number are 
used, particularly in the engine room. 
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_— make up about one sixth of the 
operating cost of an American 
vessel, with 164 per cent fixed charges 
based on a $50 per ton valuation. 


PROGRESSIVE BAKERS 

The get-together meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, comprisin 
towns in Maryland, West Me an 
Pennsylvania, was held at Frederick, 
Md., Oct. 4. President J. W. Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., called the meeting 
to order, and expressed gratification at 
seeing such a large attendance. 

H. H. Fogelsanger, Hagerstown, sec- 
retary, sent t wishes for a successful 
meeting from Toronto, Ont., where he 
attended the Canadian bakers’ conven- 
tion. 

President Lloyd turned the meeting 
over to Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements, who acted as presiding offi- 
cer. Colonel D. John Markey, president 
of the Frederick Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the bakers and allied trades- 
men, and praised the Frederick bakers 
for their activities in local civic affairs. 

City bakers present reported a sub- 
stantial increase in trade. Those serving 
rural sections, with farmers as their 
largest customers, reported a falling off 
in business. One prominent baker, dis- 
cussing the country trade, said it was 
largely due to the price of winter wheat 
flour, which is #2@3 bbl lower than 
spring wheat flour used by the bakers. 
Farmers’ wives are of the opinion that 
the bakers are profiteers, and only buy 
bakers’ bread during the summer when 
they are short of help, and as ‘soon as 
cool weather sets in do their own baking. 

The cost accounting system adopted 
by the American Bakers’ Association was 
discussed by Mr. Garber, secretary of 
the Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry. He has already or- 
dered a number of the different systems 
for members of that organization. The 
large bakers present offered their serv- 
ices to the smaller ones in re wy | to 
install any system that they might buy 

Bread wrapping was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. R. E. Clapp, Frederick, asked 
if bakers scale and sell their wrapped 
and unwrapped bread at the same price. 
Charles Schmidt, president of the City 
Baking Co., Baltimore, stated that he 
believed wrapping of bread to be the 
best advertisement any baker can get. 
He pointed out the protection the bread 
received in handling, and how the flavor 
was retained with the waxed wrapper. 

Mr. Schmidt said his firm had a lady 
canvasser visit grocery stores in Balti- 
more and ask for a loaf of Mother’s 
bread, not paying any attention to what 
the grocer was giving her. When on the 
outside of the store she would open the 
package, only to find that she had been 
given another baker’s bread. If the loaf 
had been wrapped, it would have been 
impossible for the grocer to have done 
this. 

Mr. Schmidt said statistics showed that 
children were the largest users of sweets, 
and for this reason t was in favor of 
a sweet loaf of bread, as 60 per cent of 
the bakers’ bread is consumed by chil- 
dren, who invariably are the ones that 

o to the corner grocery store to buy it. 

or this reason he was a believer in 
wrapped bread, as the children become 
acquainted with the color and design of 
the wrapper. 

Some bakers said they scaled their un- 
wrapped and wrapped bread the same, 
and received the same price. Those in 
the large cities stated they receive a 
cent per loaf extra for wrapped bread. 
It was predicted that bakers will be able 
to increase theif%price on wrapped bread 
later, when conditions become more nor- 
mal. 

P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attorney for the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, called attention to regulation No. 
17 of the public health laws of Mary- 
dand. He said Dr. A. L. Sullivan, food 
and drug commissioner of Maryland, had 
notified him that this section of the law, 
which went into effect July 1, 1921, would 
be enforced, and he was willing to hold 
a conference with the bakers before tak- 
ing any drastic steps. This regulation 
calls for the marking of the net weight 
on all wrapped bread. 

After much discussion a committee of 
six was appointed to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Baltimore bakers on legis- 








lative matters, especially bread weights, 
wrapping, etc., as follows: W. R. Casky 
and J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; 
G. O. Garber and E. F. Crelier, Fred- 
erick, Md; F. E. Smith, Cumberland, 
Md; and C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Charles Schmidt, Baltimore, reviewed 
the work of the recent national conven- 
tion at Chicago and discussed the new 
constitution and plans of the American 
Bakers’ Association. He urged the bak- 
ers to join the national association and 
to support the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Attorney Grill gave a very interesting 
talk on “Craft Obligation.” 

Cumberland, Md., was selected as the 

lace for the next meeting, to be held 

Yov. 1. 

NOTES 

The Frederick bakers were out in full 
force, and served refreshments to all. 

Pierre Bonseigneirs, Bondex Co., F. 
R. Young, Fleischmann Co., and A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co., were allied 
tradesmen present. 

Glenn O. Garber made an excellent 
presiding officer, and is good presidential 
timber for any of the bakers’ organiza- 
tions in this territory. 

E. L. Heck, formerly in charge of the 
bakery of the Old Dutch Market Co., 
Washington, D. C., has gone to New 
York City, where he will engage in an- 
other line. © 

George E. Muhly, president Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry, with 
H. A. Thomas, Peter Heuther, Charles 
Schmidt and a party of allied trades- 
men, drove in from Baltimore. 

Frank E. Smith, vice president Poto- 
mac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, with Ernest D. Wilson, J. J. 
Street, and D. W. Kepplinger, bakers, 
came by automobile from Cumberland. 

C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa, R. N. 
Nicodemus, Walkersville, Md., John Ort, 
Midland, Md., W. R. Caskey, Martins- 
burg, W. Va., C. V. Wilkes and S. L. 
Schuff, Hagerstown, Md., were among 
those attending. 

Paul F. Sanborn, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Elmer Sharer, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., John Nicodemus, Glade 


Valley Milling Co., and F. F. Thomas, . 


flour, Baltimore, were the mill repre- 
sentatives present. 

A survey of the bakers attending 
showed that they had their flour require- 
ments covered for 60 to 90 days. A num- 
ber of them took advantage of the breaks 
around Oct. 4 and 5, with the bulk of 
the business going to spring wheat mills. 
A few months ago Kansas mills had a 
monopoly of the bakers’ trade in this ter- 
ritory, but the next several months will 
find spring wheat taking the lead. 

- J. Harry Woo rrince. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 

At the fall meeting of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, held at Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
ll, T. F. Bayha, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
presided. Resolutions were adopted on 
the death of William Berens, president 
of the Charles Schnieder Baking Co., 
Washington, and the secretary was in- 
structed to send a copy to the widow. 

The following committee was appoint- 
ed to secure new members: for Mary- 
land, A. J. Will, F. R. Young and F. F. 
Thomas, Baltimore; Virginia, William 
Jorg, Richmond, and C. C. Hall, Ports- 
mouth; District of Columbia, T. E. New- 
comb and P. F. Sanborn, beige me arm 
North Carolina, H. O. Miller, Charlotte, 
and W. B. O’Brien, Winston-Salem; Del- 
aware, George Huber and C. B. Radcliff, 
Wilmington; West Virginia, Louis 
Storck, Parkersburg, and J. B. Leo and 
D. H. Crock, Wheeling. 

Plans were begun for the 1922 conven- 
tion, to be held at Baltimore. The busi- 
ness programme will be given special 
consideration, and the secretary was in- 
structed to try to secure Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, and Ellwood M. Rabenold, 
New York City, as speakers. 

A committee appointed to watch legis- 
lative matters in their respective states 
pertaining to the baking industry con- 
sists of A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; 
Louis Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va; 
George E. Muhly, Baltimore; J. W. 
Stohlman, Washington; H. O. Miller, 
Charlotte, N. C; George Huber, Wil- 
mington, Del. 
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Secretary Garber gave an interesting 
report of the recent bakers’ meeting at 
Chicago. Much discussion centered 
around the secretary’s office, Mr. Garber 
being one of the best the association ever 
had, and members were of the opinion 
that he was underpaid. Mr. Garber said 
he was satisfied with his salary, but 
found it necessary at times to get out- 
side help in sending out circular letters 
to the members, which he had to pay out 
of his salary. It was unanimously agreed 
that he be instructed to procure the help 
necessary to handle the work of his 
office. 

The most important business to come 
before the meeting was the reorganiza- 
tion of the association. J. W. Stohlman, 
Washington, opposed the plan, claiming 
that the executive board was tramping 
on dangerous ground at this time. 

George E. Muhly, Baltimore, said, 
while heartily in favor of the plan some 
time ago, he was of the opinion that 
since the American Bakers’ Association 
has outlined such an extensive pro- 
gramme for the bakers, he believed it 
would be wise to defer the matter until 
a later date, to give bakers an oppor- 
tunity to see how the national body’s 
plan will work. 

C. E. Meade, Baltimore, reviewed the 
work accomplished from the time the 
Potomac States Association was organ- 
ized in 1916, and said, “While it might 
be true that we do not have as large a 
membership as some would like, never- 
theless we have the cream of the Poto- 
mac States trade as members, with the 
best of harmony, co-operation and good 
fellowship existing.” He concluded by 
opposing the plan at this time. 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, vice 
president of the association, said he had 
not been able to find a baker in favor 
of the plan, and those who advocated the 
matter came mainly from the allied 
trades. 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., was of 
the opinion that the bakers were not 
ready for a change at this time, and 
thought it would be well to wait until the 
national association had time to carry 
out its plans. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, was 
asked to explain how the scheme might 
be carried out. He outlined plans where- 
by the association could be reorganized, 
the work to be carried on by a field 
organizer. -The zone or club plan was 
gone over thoroughly, the speaker de- 
scribing the work of the Indiana asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Woolridge said this plan would 
cost approximately $7,500 annually, and 
the association should have at least $10,- 
000 in sight to get the work well estab- 
lished, as it would require considerable 
travelling the first two years organizing 
the states and selling the plan to the 
trade. In order to get started, Mr. 
Woolridge said it would be necessary to 
have at least $8,000 cash on hand, and 
the only way possible to get this would 
be for the bakers who favor the plan to 
make substantial cash donations. 

In conclusion the speaker said he was 
of the opinion that the Potomac States 
bakers were not ready for reorganization 
and would not support it financially, as 
the expense involved was more than they 
had anticipated, and he believed they 
would accomplish as much continuing as 
they were for the time being. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., offered 
a motion that the executive committee 
report to the next annual convention of 
the Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry that it deems it inad- 
visable to reorganize the association until 
the American Bakers’ Association has 
had an opportunity to work out its plans. 
This motion was unanimously passed. 

The next meeting will be held on March 
14, 1922, at the Rennert Hotel, Balti- 
more. . 

NOTES 

J. J. Dietrick attended for the Lib- 
erty Yeast Co. 

A. J. Will, vice president August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, came over in his auto- 
mobile. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., has 
added a cakeshop, equipped with modern 
appliances. 

T. E. Newcomb and F. R. Young 

eeted the bakers on behalf of the 
‘leischmann Co. 
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Ex-presidents attending the meeting 
included Fred Stroehman, J. W. Stohl- 
man, C. E. Meade and George E. Muhly. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., continued 
his journey to Baltimore to visit the 
supply houses and purchase additional 
equipment. 

H. O. Miller came up from Charlotte, 
N. C., to see what was new in the whole- 
sale baking field. Mr. Miller has bought 
10 White auto trucks for his delivery 
equipment. . 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md., 
vice president of two bakers’ associa- 
tions, called on Congressman Zihlman, of 
Maryland, after adjournment of the 
executive board. 

Bakers attending the meeting have 
covered their flour requirements unti| 
January, with one or two bought through 
until April at $6.75 for Kansas and $7.50 
for spring wheat. 

T. F. Bayha, Fred Stroehman, D. H. 
Crock, A. F. Ulrich, C. D. Ritter, all oi 
Wheeling, W.- Va., and Louis Storck 
Parkersburg, W. Va., came to the meet- 
ing in automobiles. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
present were F. R. Eaton, D. H. Crock, 
H. R. Markowitz and W. R. Morris 
Mr. Morris is from Minneapolis, and wa: 
visiting the eastern offices. 

Mill representatives present were P. F. 
Sanborn, Montana Flour Mills Co; Wil- 
liam Swift, Empire Milling Co; Elmer 
Sharer, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Rolle: 
Mills Co; F. F. Thomas, flour broker 
Baltimore. 

F. R. Eaton, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
T. E. Newcomb, Fleischmann Co; J. W. 
Stohlman and J. H. Woolridge, Wash- 
ington,—tendered the visitors a dinner 
at the Arlington Hotel, immediately aft- 
er adjournment of the executive meet- 
ing. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





BAKERY MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 

Following its regular custom, the W. 
E. Long Co. last month held a conferenc: 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, with the 
managers of the plants in its service. 

The programme included discussion of 
purely management problems, the proper 
organization of a bakery, the selection 
and qualifications of the various depart- 
ment heads, and the training and devel- 
opment of the entire organization; also 
the furnishing of incentives for bringing 
out the greatest co-operation and effi- 
ciency and supplying the point of con- 
tact between the management and the 
respective departments. The purpose 
was to confine the discussions to how the 
management should build an organization 
to relieve itself from details, and yet 
function effectively in the direction and 
control of the business and its develop- 
ment, 

Among the subjects considered were 
the type of reports which the manager 
should secure daily and monthly, and the 
manner in which he can best bring help- 
ful information and suggestions to the 
organization. 

The determination of policies, the han- 
dling of finances and the outside rela- 
tions through civic activities, chambers 
of commerce, trade and other association 
affiliations, etc., were also among the im- 
portant functions of the manager given 
consideration. 

As a means of creating a further in- 
centive for the various organizations in 
the respective plants to attain greater 
efficiency in management and improve- 
ment in the quality of the product manu- 
factured, there came, out of this confer- 
ence, the presentation by H. M. Freer, 
of the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., of a 
cup to be awarded monthly-to the plant 
securing the highest score for its prod- 
uct, using the monthly comparative for- 
mule report of the Long service as the 
basis of comparison; also another cup, 
presented by Bryce B. Smith, of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
for the plant showing the greatest effi- 
ciency, as evidenced by the factors shown 
in the monthly comparative cost report 
of the Long service. Much interest is 
being displayed in the competition for 
this recognition of leadership in quality 
and efficiency. 

These conferences during the year have 
been so successful that they are to be 
continued as a regular feature of the 
service of the W. E. Long Co. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvow, Ene., Oct. 1.—The exhibition 
in London, just closed, was in all re- 
spects a great success. The number of 
visitors was as large as ever, and, in 
spite of the time open being reduced by 
one hour each day, traders report busi- 
ness well above the usual. In confec- 
tionery the number of entries above last 

ear was about 500. There were over 
4,000 entries in the bread competitions. 
The latter contests, in spite of the plain- 
ness of the goods exhibited, excite really 
more interest in the trade than do the 
more ornamental confectionery displays. 

There was nothing very exciting about 
any of the bread exhibits, but in the 
color and general appearance of the 
loaves there was plenty of evidence of 
the transition state at the moment of our 
milling industry. Although the leading 
millers had generally announced that 
they had again begun making their pat- 
ent grade flours, very many of the bak- 
ers had contented themselves with the 
ordinary straight run grade. Their 
chances were, of course, hopeless. 

In the English and Welsh sections all 
competitions are for crusty loaves, of 
only three varieties—“cottage,” “co- 
burg” and “tin.” The cottage loaf is 
molded in two pieces, that for the top 
being, as near as possible, half the size 
of that for the bottom. The coburg loaf 
is molded round, in one piece, cut with a 
cross sufficiently deep to let it open out 
in the oven, and baked all crusty. A loaf 
of the same shape is called a “mitre” in 
some parts of England, while in Cork it 
has been given the gruesome name of 
“skull.” The “tin” loaf of competition 
is always open topped, and the orthodox 
shape is nearly square. 

In the English and Welsh sections the 
standards of excellence have been set by 
the judges, many of whom are old prize 
winners. Little regard is paid to the 
shape or outside bloom of the loaf, and 
although there is a feint of judging 
flavor by smelling, yet the point of great- 
est importance is always the texture. 

This has to be extremely fine, and 
without holes; crumb should feel soft to 
the touch, and should show a certain 
sparkle on the cut surface. These ef- 
fects are obtained by making tight dough 
with a comparatively large proportion 
of yeast; mixing and kneading often, and 
very thoroughly; then baking in a steam 
laden atmosphere, or under such condi- 
tions that the dough will spring very 
gradually in the oven. 

Quite a number of bakers specialize in 
making this sort of bread for exhibition 
only, and in prize lists the same names 
appear over and over again. On this 
occasion all the principal prizes went to 
these experts. 


SCOTTISH SECTION 


In the Scottish bread classes, the char- 
acter of the bread is not so artificial as 
in the English; the loaves are much near- 
er alike in appearance, character and 
flavor, such as might be purchased any 
day in the Scottish bakers’ shops. This 
standard is also due to the judges, who 
refuse to recognize loaves that show evi- 
dence of undue nursing or, as we say, 
of “faking.” The Scotch loaves are es- 
sentially of only two varieties, “pan” 
(identical with the English “tin,” gen- 
erally baked in closed pans, each holding 
four loaves), and of crumby loaves with 
only top and bottom crusts, close packed 
in the oven. 

However, in this section some variety 
is obtained by. exhibits of loaves made 
by different processes. Thus the sched- 
ule, in one case, requires that the loaves 
shown should be made on a “half 
sponge” system, in other cases from 
“quarter sponge,” while another sort is 
to be on a “short process straight 
dough.” ‘The latter is safe to be made 
with pressed yeast, while the two former 
sorts may be, and are likely to be, made 
with “Parisian barm,” which is the fa- 
vorite fermenting agent in Scotland. 

There is a theory among Scotch bakers 
that their batch bread cannot be made 
on a short process, or with pressed yeast, 
but the available evidence throws much 
doubt on this opinion. It is probably 
the vested interests of foremen, and 
other expert barm makers, added to the 
inevitable prejudice produced by long 
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association, that insure the persistence 
of the idea. In any case, the loaves 
made on a short process with yeast, at 
this exhibition, were in all respects bet- 
ter than those made with barm on the 
longer processes. In ordinary commer- 
cial operations it has already dawned on 
some Scottish bakers that pressed yeast 
may suit their purposes, and, after care- 
ful experiment, they have adopted it. 

The champion loaf in this section was 
actually made with pressed yeast. This 
was a batch loaf, or rather a pair of 
loaves, from Ayr. The points about 
them were that they were perfectly up- 
right on all four sides, while they had a 
nice sheen, and were of good color. In- 
side the pile was regular and the tex- 
ture even, with just sufficient openness 
to give the touch of naturalness expected 
and required by Scottish judges. 


IRISH SECTION 


Like the Scottish bakers, the Irish had 
a corner of the exhibition all to them- 
selves. The entries on this occasion were 
over 200. Variety is obtained on what 
may be called geographical lines. In the 
north of Ireland “square” batch loaves 
are made. These are molded now all in 
one piece, but at one time they were 
made in two pieces, the top being slight- 
ly larger than the bottom. In Dublin a 
similar sort of loaf is made, but when 
baked it has six sides. This result is ob- 
tained by baking in a round oven, or in 
a square oven in which the “setters” are 
fixed so that the baking area is six-sided. 

In Cork, Limerick, and the southwest, 
a loaf called a “turnover” is very popu- 
lar, and another sort called a “basket 
pan.” The former is molded as a long, 
ropelike piece of dough, then folded 
over so that the ends meet in the middle, 
then the double pieces folded again. 
These loaves are placed close together 
to prove, and baked in bunches of eight 
or so, or else in long pans. The “basket 
pan” loaves are also pressed out in rope- 
like fashion, then rolled up like the let- 
ter S and proved in the pan, which is 
much narrower at bottom than top, and 
fluted. 

These shapes are traditionally, rather 
than actually, bound to the respective lo- 
calities named. Thus “basket pans” are 
now made out of Cork; “six-sided loaves” 
are not so common as they once were in 
Dublin. Southwestern Ireland still, 
however, retains an exclusive right to 
the “turnover,” because it is so difficult 
to make free from large holes under the 
top and back crusts. The judges in this 
Irish section of the exhibition are even 
more severe than the Scottish on any- 
thing like “faked,” “biscuit crust,” “pic- 
ture loaves,” etc., and proceed to sort 
them out, if competitors have sent any 
such, before actually beginning the 
judging. 

On this occasion the champion prize 
in the whole section, that is for all 
Ireland, went to a “basket pan” from 
Cork. A “turnover” from Kinsale_se- 
cured the prize in that class, the same 
firm having obtained the championship 
in the previous year with a loaf of the 
same sort. Naturally, the prize for 
“square” batch bread went to Belfast, 
but, quite unnaturally, that for a “six- 
sided” loaf also went there, instead of 
to Dublin, as it should, by all the rules. 
The Irish bakers propose to have a cake 
and confectionery section next year. 


OIL TAINTED FLOUR 


When mixed cargoes of all sorts, in- 
cluding flour and paraffin oil, were 
brought here from America in the old 
days the complaint was common about 
the flour being tainted, principally with 
paraffin. In most cases it was little 
more than a taint, and bakers were gen- 
erally able to use the flour without los- 
ing customers: the smell of the oil, 
very pronounced when the bread was 
new, seemed to leave it as it became 
stale. Whether due to greater care, or 
better organization on the part of ship- 
pers, there is.no direct evidence, but the 
complaints as to taints in flour have al- 
most ceased. 

Now, however, several London bakers 
claim to have received portions of a car- 
go of flour smelling very badly of petrol. 
The taint was not so noticeable in the 


dry flour, but was intensified in the 
baked bread. In each case where the 
flour was used batches of bread were 
spoiled, and the sellers of the flour wise- 
ly took the precaution to warn other 
bakers who had bought parcels, not to 
use it. 

It cannot of course be used for any 
edible purposes whatever, not even for 
dog biscuits, but it is probably not 
spoiled for dressing of calico. The ex- 
planation offered is that the flour had 
been brought over in an oil burning ship, 
but it is more likely that oil in barrels, 
some of which were leaking, was stowed 
in the same or the adjoining hold of the 
ship. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

There was an important meeting of 
delegates from bakers’ local associations 
held recently in London, to discuss a 
resolution condemning the order fixing 
the weight of the loaf, also the recently 
issued report of a departmental commit- 
tee which proposed the continuance of 
that order, and the accretion of power 
to inspectors. 

The status of those associations to dis- 
cuss this matter collectively is derived 
from a sort of loose connection they have 
with the national society—they are “af- 
filiated.” This sort of connection costs 
them no fee, nor is it saddled with any 
sort of responsibility. The affiliation 
was, in fact, offered to local societies a 
few years ago as a sop to quiet the 
clamor of agitators, who averred that, 
because there was no representation of 
the locals on the council of the national, 
therefore that society was not truly rep- 
resentative of the baking trade of the 
kingdom. 

Although those present at the meeting 
were from all parts of England and 
Wales, there was little evidence of a 
common idea and a common purpose 
among them. Each little district has its 
own idea of what should be done. The 
trade is roughly divided into two camps. 
One set holds fast to the statutory law, 
which, while requiring the baker to sell 
his loaves by weight and not otherwise, 
leaves him at liberty to alter the weight 
rather than alter the price, when varia- 
tions in price of flour are too small to 
warrant a change of price with safety. 
The other party has made a fetish of 
the two pound loaf, as if, for some rea- 
son, that weight is sacrosanct. The word 
dishonest is freely hurled at all bakers 
who would make a loaf of any other 
weight. 

The real reason for the fondness of 
some men for a weight fixed by law is 
that they think it somehow restricts com- 
petition, because, before the war, experi- 
ence showed that the public really pre- 
ferred a loaf of less than two pounds, 
if it was sold at a price consonant with 
its weight; and in consequence, some bak- 
ers, who adopted this method of selling, 
built up large businesses and made a 
good deal of money. 

The representatives of some local as- 
sociations from the midland district 
adopted quite an arrogant tone, although 
they had little but local prejudice to 
justify them, but from the same dis- 
trict comes another proposal which is 
not unreasonable, and has the merit of 
originality. In this scheme the bakers 
in a locality are to have preserved the 
liberty of altering the weight of the 
loaves, should prices in flour so warrant; 
then, after a weight is determined, it is 
to be at once communicated to the local 
inspectors of weights and measures, 
whose duty it will be to see that every 
baker in the district makes his loaves at 
the specified weight, or at least at that 
weight as a minimum or average. For 
the time being that declaration of weight 
by the local bakers’ society would have 
the status of a legal enactment, and 
would be expressed as the law, all varia- 
tions from it to be penalized as misde- 
meanors. 

In spite of the variety and apparent 
ounheelianeey opinions voiced at this 
large gathering of bakers, the resolution 
drafted by the national association, con- 
demning the fixation of the weight of 
loaves by official orders, was ultimately 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 


OPENING OF SCHOOLS 


The educational year here begins in 
September. There are now four full 
time bakery schools-in England and one 
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in Scotland, besides evening classes in 
other centers. In a mild and veiled way 
there is a sort of competition among 
those schools for students. The princi- 
pals of the institutes where the respec- 
tive schools are housed are exerting 
themselves to justify their ventures. 
The National Bakery School in London 
is, however, under the direct control of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, and is generally recognized as oc- 
cupying the leading position. 

While the other schools depend almost 
wholly on students from their own dis- 
tricts, as limited by easy rail journeys, 
the national draws students from all 
over England and Ireland. In spite of 
an increase of 20 per cent in fees, the 
present session at this school is opened 
with full time students almost up to its 
full capacity and, as applications usually 
come in after the opening, the prospect 
is that a number will be refused admis- 
sion. 

From money raised as a “Victory 
Fund” the national association is able 
to provide scholarships of $120 per ses- 
sion for six young bakers. Two of these 
are available at the National School, two 
at Manchester, and two at Cardiff. In 
addition, two English firms and one 
Dutch firm of traders present scholar- 
ships of like amount, all available at the 
National Bakery School. A trading firm 
provides two similar scholarships at the 
Leeds school. These helps are not near- 
ly sufficient to pay fees and provide 
maintenance for the students who ob- 
tain them, but there is a certain glory 
attending the awards, and young men 
are very anxious to get them. The 
money value is also by no means negli- 
gible. 

One leading firm of millers has always 
been extremely generous to the National 
School with a donation of 50 bags of 
flour; another Liverpool firm has this 
year given 16 bags, and others have pro- 
vided smaller quantities. One American 
mill last session sent a quantity of high 
grade hard wheat flour, thus providing 
the students with an opportunity of ana- 
lyzing the character and discovering the 
virtues of American flour as a strength- 
ening agent in bread making. 

As the young men attending the school 
are all sons of master bakers, some the 
largest in the kingdom, and as these 
young men are really training that they 
may be better able to take charge of the 
business when their fathers wish to re- 
tire, the influence on their minds of reg- 
ularly using certain brands of flour is 
very great and of lifelong duration. 

In addition to full time classes, the 
schools also conduct evening classes for 
students residing in districts near by. 
The confectionery classes are always 
much more popular than those for bread. 
Bread making is much harder work, and, 
as much of it is still done at night, many 
bread bakers are anxious to learn re- 
garding confectionery, that they may be 
able to take situations in that depart- 
ment. At the National School the eve- 
ning confectionery classes are already 
full, and students are being rejected. 
There are other evening confectionery 
classes conducted at West Ham, an out- 
lying district of East London, and these 
also are full. 

There has been a remarkable revival in 
the bread making section. It has evi- 
dently dawned on young men in the 
trade that, if they wish to make progress, 
they must take every opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge outside the ordinary 
technical routine work, and so there has 
been a large accretion of evening stu- 
dents. The advanced bread classes, deal- 
ing with assay and analytical work con- 
nected with the trade, are also recover- 
ing favor, and bakery managers who are 
young enough, and those who aspire to 
those positions, are taking advantage of 
the wide opportunities now offered at the 
schools. 

PRESS HUNT 


For some time the daily newspapers 
have been in hot pursuit of the bakers 
regarding the price of bread. The an- 
nouncement, at intervals, that . millers 
have reduced the price of flour 1s per 
sack, and the further announcement that 
flour made in country mills, wholly from 
English wheat, is some 6s per sack cheap- 
er than flour made in milling centers 
from mixed wheat, have unsettled the 
public mind. Newspapers, short of sen- 
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sational copy, are quite willing to 
the baker, and accuse him of cron 
too much for his bread. 

In London, the officials of the Bakers’ 
Protection Society issue statements com- 
bating the newspaper assertions, but are 
indiscreet enough to supply arguments 
for the bakers’ prices w are plausible 
but very weak. This gives the occasion 
for easy “exposure” on the part of the 
newspapers, readily supported by opin- 
ions quoted from people credited with 
knowing something of the business. 

After a few weeks of this kind of con- 
troversy, the bakers had to reduce prices. 
The 4-lb loaf is now selling generally at 
24c, London factories are firm at 24c, 
and as long as they can continue at that 
figure the small bakers are comparative- 
ly safe, although yo! of them who de- 
liver are finding it difficult to make busi- 
hess pay at 24c. There was talk at one 
time about making customers pay extra 
for delivery, and occasionally one hears 
of individual bakers able to continue the 
practice, but in the majority of cases 
the extra charge has been discontinued. 

The trouble is that bakers, when de- 
liverers were scarce, offered these men 
very high wages, but now, although there 
is much unemployment, there is difficult 
in reducing their wages. Another dif- 
ficulty is that so many people previously 
in receipt of high wages, and therefore 
safe for credit, are now hard up, and 
unsafe. In consequence, outside credits, 
without which van trade is hardly pos- 
sible, are likely to prove in mahy cases 
bad debts. 

The results of the new condition of 
things are already Lert in the pro- 
ceedings of.the bankruptcy court, while 
millers and merchants are very careful 
as to the small bakers who may be trust- 
ed. In provincial centers 24c is the price 

enerally ruling, with 25@26c in parts of 

ancashire. In the meantime, competi- 
tion in the baking trade is becoming in- 
tensified, and the plan of distributing 
samples and giving away cakes is said to 
have again been started. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


In London, and in districts where 
pork sausages are made on a large scale, 
the butcher has always been a 
friend to the baker, for when the latter 
had a large quantity of stale bread, it 
was readily bought up for mixing with 
the chopped pork in sausages. On a 
former occasion I mentioned a case in 
which the sausages tasted sweet, evident- 
ly through a diastatic fermentation of 
the starch of the bread by an enzyme of 
liver, which constituted part of the sau- 
sage meat. 

A more frequent complaint, however, 
has been that the sausage meat turned 
sour after being “filled.” This was not 
due to actual sourness of the bread sup- 
plied by the baker, but to lactic fermen- 
tation started after it had been mixed 
with the pork. A condition favoring 
such fermentation was produced by the 
bread being soaked in water, sometimes 
warm water, to thoroughly break down 
any lumps of hard bread. 

Within the last year or so, saus 
makers have almost entirely given up the 
use of soaked bread, and insist on its 
being supplied by bakers in the form of 
rusk. This is dried at a comparatively 
low temperature, so as to be nearly water 
free but not browned. The dried bread 
is then ground into a fine meal, and in 
the ordinary way passed through the 
mincing machines with the pork. Some 
of the ‘esas sausage making firms bake 
their own bread, specially crumby, and 
prepare rusk meal from it. 

The larger bakers are also enterin 
into competition for this trade wit 
bread specially made for that purpose. 
One of London’s largest bakery firms 
is about to erect a special drying oven 
for sausage rusks, with a capacity of 
about two tons of bread at one opera- 
tion. As the heat has to be steady and 
constant for a long period, yet not high 
enough to brown the bread, the oven is 
to be of special construction and its cost 
will run to several thousand pounds, 
The fuel to be used is oil, the heat to be 
distributed by steam pipes. 


BURNING OI 


The recent coal strike, and a few other 
circumstances, have hastened the quest 
of oven builders for a new, cheap, and 
readily adapted fuel for bakers’ ovens. 
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Gas, both crude and refined, has been 
applied on several plans with more or 
less success; the most successful being 
ee eee o: See See = 
large chamber in which the baking sur- 
face is immersed, or through which it 
travels in either a horizontal or a rotary 
direction. For several reasons, the 
principal of which is the danger of taint 
to the goods baked, oil has been difficult 
to utilize. 

At the Baking Exhibition one of the 
few new things shown was an oven heat- 
ed with oil. It is claimed by the pro- 

rietor of this oven that the fuel cost is 

ut half that of coke; that it eliminates 
all the semiskilled labor required for 
ordinary stoking; that the baking tem- 
perature of the oven can be reac in 
less than an hour; that once this tem- 
perature is attained, the oven will bake 
continuously with only simple attention 
to regulate the oil supply; that for this 
particular type of oven no furnace alter- 
ations are required, except those neces- 
sary for fixing the oil burner and acces- 
sories; that these can be dismantled, 
should circumstances require, in a few 
minutes, when the oven may be heated 
again, with coke fuel, in the ordinary 


way. 

This oven is of the steam pipe type, 
but differs from others of that class in 
respect to the relative position of the 
furnace and the ends of the steam tubes. 
In most such ovens the ends of the tubes 
are actually in the furnace chamber, 
some under the fire, some in one or two 
rows just above it, but in this one, to 
which oil fuel has been adapted, the fur- 
nace is a distinct chamber, quite apart 
from that containing the ends of the 
tubes to be heated. These tubes are lo- 
cated in a long, flat channel connected 
with the furnace, and through which the 
products of combustion are forced at a 
comparatively slow rate, both under and 
over the pipes, before they reach the exit 
flues. 

To insure equable heating of the tubes, 
those nearest the furnace have only a 
short length exposed, but the exposure 
of each succeeding pipe increases, so that 
the long part of the last tube is capable 
of absorbing as much heat from the par- 
tially cooled gases as the pipe nearest 
the furnace with its short exposure ab- 
sorbs from the more highly heated gases 
as they emerge from the furnace. The 
principle of varying lengths of exposure 
of tube at increasing distance from the 
furnace is sound enough on theoretical 
grounds, and in the case of this particu- 
lar type of oven it has been successfully 
demonstrated for several years in prac- 
tice. 

The furnace formerly heated with coke 
only requires to be equally heated with 
gas or oil fuel, and the process of heat- 
ing the pipes in the separated but con- 
nected channel proceeds in much the 
same way, whatever the kind of fuel 
used. As there is no open connection 
whatever between the furnace and the 
baking chamber, there is no _ possibilit 
of the baking goods being tainted with 
odors from the products of oil combus- 
tion. The burner for the oil is simply 
an “atomizer,” extensively used in ship 
and steam engine furnaces. The neces- 
sary pressure required for the atomizing 
of the oil may be supplied by steam or, 
as air pressure is much more convenient 
in a bakery where a steam boiler is not 
in constant use, then air pressure may 
be obtained by power from a small elec- 
tric motor. 

This new oil burning system is now 
sa the experimental stage, and has 
een applied already to several ovens in 
daily use. Orders are in hand for. the 
conversion of many more ovens of the 
same type. It is the peculiarity of the 
heating method of this oven that allows 
the adaptation to be made so easily. 
Ovens with the tubes in the furnace could 
not stand an oil flame playing directly 
onto them. Probably, however, someé 
modification will be devised by engineers 
to make oil fuel possible for steam ovens 


of all types. 
Joun Kirk ianp. 





CACAO PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 
The American consul at Bahia, Brazil, 
reports by cable that, owing to unfavor- 
able conditions this season, the cacao 
crop estimate has been reduced to 600,000 
bags, of 132 lbs each. 





WISCONSIN BAKERY NEWS 


Drop in Fiour Values Brings Agitation from 
Public for Lower Bread Prices—Bakers 
Using Newspapers to Explain Costs 

Mitwavxez, W1s., Oct. 20.—During the 
past week the bakery trade has been con- 
fronted perhaps more sharply than since 
last spring with the problem of revamp- 
ing prices on bread and nye goods to 
meet the demands of the public, which 
feels that bakery stuffs should be cheap- 
er, considering the drop in prices of 
flour and other important ingredients. 
The daily record of changes in flour 
values, which generally are downward, is 
the signal for a public demand for 
cheaper bread. The public does not take 
the time or trouble to analyze the situa- 
tion thoroughly; it simply takes it for 

ranted that, when flour declines 25@50c 
bl, bread prices should immediately go 
down. 

Bakers in some of the larger interior 
cities recently reduced bread prices, while 
those in Milwaukee have remained almost 
stationary, save in a few isolated in- 
stances. At Beloit, bakers marked down 
the price of the large loaf of 22@23 oz 
to 10c, and the small, or 1-lb loaf, to 8c. 
In Milwaukee the average price is lic 
and 10c, respectively. 

Excellent work is being done by repre- 
sentative bakers in this and other Wis- 
consin cities in apprising the consumer 
with respect to costs, in order that there 
may be as little misunderstanding as 
possible concerning selling prices. At 
Kenosha, for instance, William  S. 
Schmitt, proprietor of Schmitt’s home 
bakery, 622 Exchange Street, succeeded 
in getting his views into the columns of 
the leading daily newspaper of that city 
by issuing a standing invitation to house- 
wives and others to inspect his plant and 
thus learn the numerous operations it 
requires to turn a pound of pure flour 
into a pound of pure bread. In an in- 
terview Mr. Schmitt said: 

“If the housewives of Kenosha knew 
of the complicated and numerous proc- 
esses to which the baker must submit 
flour before he can get a loaf of bread 
out of it, there would be a greater in- 
terest in the baker’s business than there 
now is. People take our line of industry 
in a matter-of-fact way, not realizing 
that it costs thousands of dollars for 
machinery alone, excluding the important 
items of labor and materials. I know of 
but few other industries in which the 
commodity manufactured demands a 
greater investment. 

“The reason that the price of a loaf of 
bread is not sky-high right now is be- 
cause the prices of materials have de- 
clined. All other elements are still up 
in the air, such as wages, cost of produc- 
tion, transportation, etc. The price of 
flour has shown a material decrease, as 
have several other items. The scale of 
wages must remain high, because of the 
scarcity of competent bakers. An ex- 
perienced baker today can demand al- 
ey his own price for his labor, and 

t it. 

“The demand for bread is about the 
same as ever. There is an increase in 
the consumption of buns, because there- 
by there is a saving of butter, due to 
the rich flavor which makes additional 
butter unnecessary. 

“An item I use which is fast making 
customers for me is condensed milk. It 
gives bread a flavor not found in ordi- 
nary milk, it is more tasty, and the food 
value per loaf is higher. Condensed milk 
and the highest grade of wheat flour 
form a combination that is hard to beat.” 

In the same newspaper, shortly after 
Mr. Schmitt’s interview was published, 
appeared an article inspired by Ray 
Kappus, head of the Kappus Bros. Bak- 
po Inc., 821-25 Elizabeth Street, Ken- 
osha, entitled, “Bakers Save City $9,000 
in a Year.” It tells how the price of 
bread has been reduced from 17c loaf 
in August, 1920, to 15c in August, 1921. 
Mr. Kappus said: 

“Some people have the impression that 
the price of flour is now so low that the 
eer of a loaf of bread should be cut in 

alf. The fact is that flour, after reach- 
ing a low level, advanced 20@30 per cent 
within the last three or four months, al- 
though it has been receding lately. We 
figure that 35,000 lbs of bread go into 
Kenosha homes every week, and even this 
volume is less than a year ago. Sweet 
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goods and pastry have dropped off 50 
per cent in sales, while bread is running 
about the same. People are not buying 
so much of the fancy goods, because 
they regard them as more or less of a 
luxury, especially in times of general un- 
employment. 

“It is a well-established fact that our 
goods have to be sold at a very smiill 
margin of profit. The price of flour 
largely determines the price of bread. 
With flour jumping all around, one never 
can tell what the price will be tomorrow 
or next week.” 

Mr. Kappus adds significantly: “The 
next drop in the _— of a loaf of bread 
will come only after a general reduction 
in wages in the baking industry. The 
volume of business allows a reduction in 
price only because of the facts I have 
stated, and because there is more ef- 
ficiency in operation. With machinery 
now in our shops we can turn out a 
loaf of bread at a great deal smaller 
cost than a housewife who bakes her 
own bread, and for that reason we put 
in the highest quality materials and ¢::n 
afford to give the excellent service we 
are rendering.” 

Milwaukee bakers were greatly inter- 
ested in an advertisement of a locil 
laundry, which, under the title of “Will 
you be one of the 2,000,000?” said: “Ten 
years ago almost every woman baked hir 
own bread. Today, in most of the Uni'- 
ed States, the majority patronizes tlic 
baker. Five years ago almost all wasli- 
ing was done in the home. Today al- 
most 2,000,000 people send their family 
bundle to the laundry. And nowhere are 
these modern methods more popular tha 
right here in Milwaukee.” 

e reference to the baking trade is 
said by some to be about correct, whil: 
others believe it is overdrawn. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that at a time whe) 
housewives are wont to resume baking «at 
home, as when cold weather comes, this 
year the business of the bakeries has not 
suffered so much from this cause as 1 
year ago. Sales records indicate that «s 
many loaves are being sold in October «s 
in the same month in 1920, but there has 
not been the increase within the past 
year that might ordinarily be expecte:! 
with a growing population. Undoubted 
ly the long siege of industrial depression, 
with consequent unemployment, has 
caused severe retrenchment which at 
fects the staff of life more than it does 
other necessities. 

To sustain the demand for bread ani 
bring about natural increase in the vol 
ume, Milwaukee bakers are stressing 
quality as never before. This is done to 
overcome the ancient impression among 
many people that the loaf baked in the 
home is pure, while that coming from 
the baker is questionable. Another thing 
brought out in advertisements and other- 
wise is the economy represented by the 
purchase of bakers’ bread in comparison 
with the cost of producing -a loaf in the 
home, where there is the further disad- 
vantage of inconvenience, bother, con- 
sumption of time and work, ete. 

Averaging up reports from a number 
of wholesale and retail bakeries in Mil- 
waukee, it appears that business this fal! 
has been equal to that of last year in 
respect to bread sales, while fancy goods 
demand has fallen off as much as 40 
or 50 per cent. This decline appears 
abnormal, although in comparison with 
average years it is not. Toward the end 
of the war and in the post-war period, 
when war-time wages remained in ef- 
fect and the country went fairly mad 
with reckless extravagance, the bakery 
trade was swamped with business in 
cakes, pastries and similar goods, the 
main call for which previously had been 
from the wealthier classes alone. Busi- 
ness depression, wide unemployment, re- 
duction of wages and earning power, and 
other factors, are responsible for the 
smaller call for the things that might be 
called luxuries of the bakery trade. 

The official bulletin of the industrial 
commission of Wisconsin, describing the 
labor market in this state in Septem- 
ber, says: “Baking and confectionery 
trades showed a gain in employment, 
compared with August, of 27.2 per cent; 
compared with August, 1920, the loss is 
12.6 per cent. From Aug. 1 to Sept. 1 
wages increased 18 per cent, while in 
comparison with July, 1920, they show a 
decrease of 24.8 per cent. Average 
weekly earnings of employees in the bak- 
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ing and confectionery trades in July, 
1920, were $18.90; in August, 1921, 
$17.61; in September, 1921, $16.34. This 
is a decrease of 7.2 per cent from August 
to September, this year, and 13.6 per cent 
from the peak reached in July, 1920. 
These estimates are based on an analysis 
of reports from 211 industrial establish- 
ments in Wisconsin, with 58,000 em- 
ployees, or about one third of all indus- 
trial workers now employed, and a week- 
ly payroll of $1,250,000. 

The policy of buying flour only as 
needed to keep stocks at a proper margin 
of safety still rules the purchasing activi- 
ties of most bakers in Wisconsin. 
instability of prices has kept them at 
their wits’ end constantly to find the op- 
portune moment to fill even their con- 
sumptive requirements to advantage. 

When, about three or four weeks ago, 
the wheat market took a sharp upturn 
and all signs pointed to a consistent up- 
ward movement, many bakers were 
stampeded into a belief that it was time 
to buy rather heavily, but before they 
were able to put their impressions into 
actual practice, another downward sweep 
set in. This was followed by another up- 
turn, which early this week developed in- 
to a slump which resulted in a recession 
of mill quotations on bakers patent in 
car lots to a little above $7 bbl, the 
lowest of the season. 

Rye flour declined more than wheat 
flour, but the trade regards this as a 
proper development, having in mind the 
wide difference between wheat and rye 
values before the war, and the extreme 
narrowing of the range during and since 
the war. With mills quoting the best 
grades of rye flour at less than $6 bbl 
and best wheat patent at around $8, the 
relation is becoming more normal. 

Rye bread producers have enjoyed a 
fair trade this summer and so far this 
fall, but the pre-war volume has never 
been equaled. This is due in some meas- 
ure to the effects of prohibition and the 
passing of the saloon as an institution, 
and the smajler consumption at picnics, 
outings, and other large gatherings in 
the hot months. 

It is believed certain, however, that as 
rye flour prices recede to a more normal 
level and a truer relation to wheat flour 
prices, and rye bread can be sold at a 
correspondingly lower price, business in 
the latter will come back into its own. 
l‘or the last two or three years rye 
bread has been salable on its merits as a 
food, largely as a change from white 
bread, for the price was necessarily al- 
most the same, Bakers will have a big 
advantage in selling rye bread when they 
are able to reduce their price to corre- 
spond with the reduced cost of rye flour. 
‘The price advantage will doubtless be 
especially valuable in these times when 
the average family finds it more neces- 
sary than perhaps ever before to scru- 
linize every penny of expenditure. 


NOTES 


R. H. Schuett is manager of a new 
Bake-Rite bakery established on Main 
Street, Waukesha. 

3. Anderson, of Wisconsin Rapids, 

is. has purchased the Houn Bros.’ 
| kery, Rice Lake. 

John Webber, of Madison, has pur- 
chased the Home bakery, Lodi, from 

= Lofthus, who established the shop 
\pril 1, 

'he Sanitary bakery, Sparta, conduct- 
i for eight years by William Gossfeld, 

s been sold to Philip Cieszynski, of 
‘ilwaukee, 

; !lerbert Hill, of Minocqua, has recent- 
‘y installed a new oven with a capacity 
‘out 50 per cent greater than his for- 
ier equipment. 

_ The Horlick Malted Milk Co., Racine, 
hroke ground recently for a new grain 
cicvator of 125,000-bu capacity, to cost 
“60,000 or more. 

_ 1. A. Cleveland, formerly engaged in 
‘usiness at Orfordville, has returned to 
(hat community and established a bakery 
in the Skogen Building. 

_ Fred Muhs, proprietor of the Modern 
p ikery, 1128 Geele Avenue, Sheboygan, 
has established a branch of 813 North 
“ighth Street, that city. 

Carl Cieszlak, 1021 Sixth Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, has plans for a one-story addi- 
“lon, 26x35, with full basement, to pro- 
vide much needed bakery capacity. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Frank Imanski, 1174 Seventh Avenue, 
Milwaukee, is erecting a two-story build- 
ing, 25x68, at Oklahoma and American 
avenues, to serve as a bakery and apart- 
ment. 

The Melichar bakery, Necedah, was al- 
most totally destroyed by fire which 
swept the business district and caused 
an aggregate loss of more than $175,000 
on Oct. 7. 

Dick Bros., 806 Buffalo Street, Mani- 
towoc, wholesale and retail bakers, are 
starting work on a $30,000 plant and 
store addition, 50x105, to be completed 
about Jan. 1. 

Charles M. Boettge, for more than 35 
years owner and manager of the Boettge 
bakery, Berlin, has disposed of the busi- 
ness to Edward and Karl Wendt, ex- 
perienced bakers. 

The City bakery, Peshtigo, has recent- 
ly installed a motor delivery truck serv- 
ice, using a truck equipped as a travel- 
ling bakery store to serve housewives at 
their own door daily. 

Major Paul J. Stern, president of the 
Atlas Bread Factory, 924 Central Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, is back at his desk after 
a severe attack of pneumonia, contracted 
at the convention in Chicago. 

Harry W. Jordens, assistant sales 


manager of the Pabst Corporation, Mil- - 


waukee, and Joseph Vogel, visited the 
convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers in Racine. 

The Sanitary bakery, Adams, recently 
installed an electric 2-bbl bread mixer. 
An electric bread molder also has been 
purchased. The plant is owned and 
managed by A. L. Ducharme. 

A Bake-Rite System bakery has been 
established at Whitewater, in the Bomas- 
ter Building. On the opening day, Oct. 
8, 550 customers were accommodated, 
and each received a free bag of dough- 
nuts. 

John Conway, proprietor of the Sher- 
man House, the leading hotel in Apple- 
ton, is investing $25,000 in remodeling a 
part of the main floor into a restaurant, 
coffee shop, ice cream parlor, bakery 
goods store, etc. 


Oswald Jaeger, head of the Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., 914 Central Avenue, 
Milwaukee, has been re-elected treasurer 
of the Optimist Club of Milwaukee, the 
parent body of a social and civic organi- 
zation that has become national in scope. 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79-83 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, which 
enlarged its plant within the past year, 
has started work on another addition, 
50x100, to meet the steadily increasing 
call for yeast, vinegar and other prod- 
ucts. 


Arthur Winters, an expert in fancy 
sweet goods, has joined the Kappus 
Bros. Bakery, Inc., Kenosha. He for- 
merly was a domestic science instructor, 


and during the war served as a demon- 
strator and food expert for the govern- 
ment. 


Charles G. McGlashan, manager of the 
Madison branch of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, who recently was trans- 
ferred to the general offices and plant, 
was given a farewell dinner by the Ro- 
tary Club of Madison, of which he was 
president this year. 


The Glasin Bag & Novelty Co. 
Rhinelander, is installing a fourth waxed 
paper manufacturing machine to take 
care of its growing business. The con- 
cern was established less than two years 
ago, and is already one of the largest 
producers of paper specialties for the 
baking and confectionery industries in 
this country. Spencer Brown is gen- 


eral manager. : 
L. E. Meyer. 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR BAKERS 

J. W. McClinton, secretary of the 
American Bakers’ Association, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago, requests all bak- 
ers, whether members of the association 
or not, who are in need of an accounting 
system, to investigate those evolved by 
the association. It has four ideal book- 
keeping systems, one for the baker who 
keeps his own books, another for the 
baker who can hire a bookkeeper, and 
two others for the bigger bakers who can 
maintain accounting departments. Each 
of these systems is basically identical, 
but is condensed or chegel to fit the 


individual baker’s needs. Either of the 
first two systems can be installed with- 
out the aid of a bookkeeper, and can be 
kept going by the baker himself. By 
their aid he can watch his expenditures, 
and eliminate needless labor and waste. 


PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


Baking Business Below Normal—Wide 
Range in Bread Prices, and Quality Not 
Maintained—Flour Trade Quiet 


Seatrite, Wasu., Oct. 21.—Baking con- 
ditions along the Pacific Coast continue 
poor, with quality production reduced to 
a minimum. This applies to the north- 
ern part of the territory, California, and 
particularly southern California, having 
fairly normal conditions. Production av- 
erages approximately two thirds of nor- 
mal on bread, with sweet goods and pas- 
try as low as 50 per cent below. During 
the month in certain districts a tendency 
toward better business was noticed, and 
bakers are hopeful of a decided increase 
during the next 30 days. 

Because of reduced prices, bread qual- 
ity is not being universally maintained. 
Bakers forced to lowel levels are baking 
a loaf commensurate with the prices ob- 
tained. Generally speaking, the quality 
is not bad. The 1¥,-lb loaf is selling as 
low as 7¢ wholesale and as high as 12c. 
No great quantity of this cheaper bread 
is on the market, but such prices main- 
tain in practically all districts. Prob- 
ably the best average would be 6@8c for 
the 1-lb loaf, and 10@12c for the 114-lb, 
wholesale. Retail prices follow the 
wholesale prices more closely than here- 
tofore, dealers taking only a fair profit. 

Bakers still refuse to contract for 
stocks of flour that would carry them 
beyond a 60-day period. Mills discour- 
age contracting, and many, especially 
the smaller wholesalers, are buying as 
their requirements demand. There is less 
car lot buying among this class of trade 
than for years, as they prefer to take 
advantage of warehouse stocks and buy 
locally as needed. Stocks of fats, fruit, 
pie filling and other ingredients are very 
small. 








NOTES 


George A. Wishart has bought the Do- 
mestic Science bakery, Ogden, Utah, and 
is remodeling it. He has ordered new 
equipment throughout, planning to make 
the shop completely automatic. Former- 
ly Mr. Wishart was connected with the 
Ogden Baking Co., and prior to that 
with the Log Cabin Baking Co., of Port- 
land. 

L. C. Mitchell, proprietor of the Og- 
den (Utah) Baking Co., will install an 
American proofer and remodel the bak- 
ery. 

The plant of the old Vienna Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, has been sold to the 
U. S. Baking Co. The plant has been 
remodeled, and new machinery and other 
equipment installed. M. Martinov is gen- 
eral manager. 

It is reported that H. S. Fisher has 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Excelsior Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
from his brothers and other stockholders. 

George Simi has sold his interest in 
the Reno (Nev.) French Bakery, and is 
looking for another location. 

The Wilkts bakery, Rupert, Idaho, will 
install a new patent oven, and remodel 
its shop. L. L. Willits is proprietor. 

Harry Kauffman, proprietor the Qual- 
ity bakery, Spokane, will erect a new 
building and install modern equipment. 

The Bake-Rite Breadery, Spokane, is 
building a new shop, 50x150, which will 
contain two ovens and all automatic 
machinery. This will be the central 
plant supplying the five retail stores now 
operating and several more the concern 
plans starting. It also contemplates go- 
ing into the wholesale business. 

George Mueller, proprietor of the 
Royal bakery, Salt Lake City, has re- 
turned from a trip east, during which 
he attended the Chicago convention. Mr. 
Mueller spent considerable time looking 
over bakeries in the Middle West, getting 


ideas for the new one he contemplates: 


building. 

Carl Stein, of Stein’s bakery, Portland, 
has returned from an eastern trip. After 
attending the convention at Chicago, he 
visited friends and relatives in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Harry Hincke, general manager of the 
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Sumner, Wash., branch of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., with headquarters in Seattle, 
attended the convention of Canadian 
bakers held in Toronto, and visited sev- 
eral bakers in Canada. 

W. C. Shelly and A. F. Stevensen, 
well-known bakers of Vancouver, B. C., 
spent several days during the month in 
Portland, looking over bakeries and visit- 
ing. Recently Mr. Shelly and wife re- 
turned from an extended visit in Europe. 

The Modesto (Cal.) French Bakery 
has leased a new two-story building, 
50x140, and is having two patent ovens 
built therein. Orders are placed for a 
complete outfit of American machinery. 
When completed, the plant will be one of 
the finest little bakeries in the state. The 
capacity will be 15,000 loaves daily. E. 
Lacoste is proprietor. 

Early this month the Chatterton Sys- 
tem, of Fresno, Cal., opened a branch 
store in the market. E. Morris, formerly 
the well-known representative of the E. 
W. Long Co., is proprietor. This is the 
fourth store Mr. Morris has opened with- 
in the last 18 months. 

The Golden Seal bakery, which recent- 
ly opened in Fresno, Cal., will install 
automatic bread making equipment to 
care for its rapidly growing business. 

Charles Lutz, proprietor Golden Seal 
bakery, Chico, Cal., has purchased a 
new mixer. 

M. Kleinstein will establish a bakery 
at 162 Nineteenth Avenue, Seattle. 

J. Raisin, 2619 California Avenue, 
Seattle, has added some new equipment. 

The Superior Doughnut Co., 347 Fif- 
tieth Street, Portland, has been absorbed 
by F. A. Close & Son, formerly of the 
Daily Bread bakery. 

W. A. Elliot, who formerly operated 
the lunchroom in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Portland, has become 
associated with P. M. Baldwin, of the 
Bake Rite Bakery Co., and will have 
charge of the cafeteria on Alder Street. 
Since Mr. Elliot returned from service 
in France with the Y.M.C.A., he has 
been connected with the Beebe Co. 

William A. Hightower, itinerant baker, 
was declared guilty of first degree mur- 
der in connection with the death of Pat- 
rick E. Heslin, a Colma, Cal., Catholic 
priest. The jury recommended life im- 
prisonment. 

The Portland Hardtack & Toast Co., 
Portland, has moved to Stanton Street 
and Mississippi Avenue. I. B. Anderson 
is manager. 

Jerry Stundon has sold his Cream 
Bread bakery, 15 McGraw Street, Seat- 
tle, to E. F. Fallers, formerly of the 
Mity Nice bakery in the University dis- 
trict, who will remodel the plant. 

Frank Hermann is building a bakery 
at Fifty-first Street and Moneta Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. He formerly operat- 
ed at 3521 Central Avenue, but sold out 
and took a trip to Europe. 

E,. F. Hawk and W. N. Tincher have 
opened a bakery at 114 South Greenleaf 
Avenue, Whittier, Cal. 

M. J. Linder and J. Braun have opened 
the City bakery on North Broadway, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

M. I. Schween, Oakland, Cal., has in- 
stalled another oven. 

San Jose, Cal., has a new bakery op- 
erated by the San Jose Bread Co. Adams 
& Horner are proprietors. 

Dennis Sullivan has opened a bakery 
and lunchroom in Sierra Madre, Cal. 

C. L. Kress, of Oroville, Cal., has 
opened the Snow White bakery in 
Gridley. 

Petaluma, Cal., has a new Bake-Rite 
bakery. 

The New Anaheim (Cal.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Hans Larsen, who 
also operates the Sanitary bread shop. 

G. D. Morrow and J. A. Barker have 
purchased the California bakery’s down- 
town business in Tulare, Cal. 

L. Warming, of Warming’s bakery, 
Bremerton, Wash., is back after a two 
months’ vacation. 

A new Bake-Rite bakery will soon be 
established at 729 Mallon Avenue, Spo- 
kane. 

The Home Kitchen bakery, Spokane, 
has opened a retail branch on Second 
Avenue. 

J. S. Mellor has sold his bakery at 
Sheridan, Oregon, to John Hanke, and 
moved to Portland. It is rumored that 
he may again enter the baking business. 

Dowd & Bailes have opened the Bailes 
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bakery, at 205 West Park Street, Butte, 
Mont. 


Henry Mitchell has bought the Tip 
Top bakery, Missoula, Mont., which he 
has renamed the Domestic. Mr. Mitchell 
formerly owned the Electric bakery at 
Libby, Mont., which he sold to Peterson 
& Larsen, 

The Van Nuys (Cal.) Inn has installed 
a bakery department. F. E. Crapser 
and C. E. Hilis are proprietors. 

Bowling & Coffeen have opened a bak- 
ery in Payette, Idaho. 

San Fernando, Cal., has a Bake-Rite 
bakery. 

The new bakery in Dos Palos is under 
the management of Markham & Peter- 
son, 

Nogales, Ariz., is to have a Federal 
bakery. Cris Hinrichsen will be manager. 

Mr. Young, of the Young bakery, Riv- 
erside, Cal., plans opening another in the 
near future. 

The Harvest Baking Co., Portland, has 
been incorporated by E. E. Davenport, 
H. D. Newland and C. Stancheff, who 
we to operate a chain of bakeries. 

hey have taken over the bankrupt stock 
of the old Twentieth Century bakery, 
150 Page Street. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., East 
Seventh Street, Portland, is building an 
addition. H. H. Haynes and C. E. Fos- 
ter are proprietors. 

The Lambert bakery, on Third Street, 
Portland, has been remodeled and some 
equipment added. Sam Menache is pro- 
prietor. 

The Excell bakery has been opened at 
124 Killingsworth Avenue, Portland, un- 
der the management of F. L. Randall. 

It is rumored that A. Kullman, who 
sold his bakery on West Jefferson Street, 
Los Angeles, plans to re-enter baking in 
that city. 

N. Ramsayer is erecting a brick build- 
ing to house his bakery in Gardena, Cal. 
The upper flour will consist of modern 
apartments. 

G. L. gy re of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has opened a bakery at Western Avenue 
and Sixth Street, Los Angeles. , 

The Polly Anna bakery, Hollister, Cal., 
has installed some new equipment. W. 
F. Wade is proprietor. 

The Weber bakery, San Bernardino, 
Cal., has been sold to R. W. Holmes. 

J. Cohenberg has purchased the Peer- 
less bakery, 170 Commercial Street, 
Salem, Oregon, from Phillip Winter. 

A bakery has been opened at 3881 
South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, un- 
der the management of C. Ryland. 

A Daylight bakery has been opened 
in the market at 2624 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, by Stafford & Gale. 

Jacob Fleischer is erecting a bakery 
at Sixty-first Street and Vermont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. He formerly was lo- 
cated on Vermont Avenue. 

J. W. Costello, veteran manager of 
the Holsum bakery, Los Angeles, is on 
a tour of the East, including Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City. He will 
visit some of the largest and most mod- 
ernly equipped bread baking establish- 
ments in quest of new ideas, and will 
return home in about six weeks. 





BAKER’S SIDEWALK RIGHTS 

The fact that a sidewalk along a street 
is primarily provided for the convenient 
use of pedestrians does not deprive the 
merchant or manufacturing baker of 
making reasonable use of the walk in the 
conduct of his business. That the law 
tries to harmonize the rights of pedes- 
trians and abutting property owners or 
occupants is indicated by what the ap- 
pellate division of the New York su- 
preme court said recently in a case in- 
volving injury to a pedestrian in front 
of an Albany fruit store: 

“He [the merchant] had a right to 
make a reasonable use of the sidewalk 
for the ordinary and necessary purposes 
of his business, but teasonable use does 
not mean that a merchant may pre-empt 
the sidewalk in such a way as to con- 
stitute a constant obstruction to pedes- 
trians, nor does it mean that he may 
accumulate garbage or refuse, and leave 
it indefinitely on the sidewalk in such a 
way as to be a menace to others making 
a lawful use of the street.” (Ellis vs. 
Friedlander, 189 N.Y.S. 545.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





S. A. Taylor has opened a bakery at 
Century, Fla. 
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Legislation and Bread Standards Discussed—-Trade Conditions in Germany 
Poor—Association in Strong Financial Condition— Maxi- 
milian Strasser Again Elected President 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers was held at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, Oct. 17-19, with an attendance 
of approximately 350 bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 

A special train of three coaches, diner 
and baggage car arrived over the New 
York Central Lines on Sunday night 
from New York City and Brooklyn, car- 
rying a party of 150. 

President Maximilian Strasser, of New 
York City, called the convention to or- 
der at 10:30 Monday morning. He ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing so many pres- 
ent on the opening day, and stated that, 
instead of a long programme made up 
of papers, the executive board had given 
this convention over largely to the mem- 
bers to discuss ways and means for up- 
lifting the baking industry and enrolling 
more members. With this, the conven- 
tion got down to business. 

The customary address of welcome was 
delivered by Mayor George S. Buck, and 
President Strasser responded, thanking 
him for the kind words he said about 
the baking industry. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting and those of several 
executive board meetings was dispensed 
with, due to the sudden death of Secre- 
tary Joseph Mueller, who was killed in 
an automobile accident. Rudolph Zink, 
of the Bronx, has been acting as secre- 
tary. 

The following resolution committee 
was appointed: Bleuel, Brooklyn, 
Louis Lust, New York City, and C. G. 
Speidel, Buffalo. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $5,760.65 on hand. The organiza- 
tion is in better financial condition than 
for 10 years past. 

President Strasser, in his annual ad- 
dress, said: “Thanks must be given for 
the action taken which brought about 
financial reorganization, system and ef- 
ficiency. Our relations with co-operative 
organizations are with few exceptions 
ideal; a slight misunderstanding will un- 
doubtedly be remedied during this con- 
vention. The Manhattan Master Bakers’ 
Security Association began the making 
of an annual contribution to this associa- 
tion, while the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association supports it in 
many ways, as does also the Queens and 
Kings County Bakers’ Board of Trade. 

“This organization has for years main- 
tained the most friendly relation with 
the New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association, and hopes to continue this 
for our mutual interest. Both consist 
of two classes of members, paying and 
nonpaying ones. The paying ones give 
their time and money; the others, with 
few exceptions, reap equal benefits. 

“My conception of a successful con- 
vention is not reviewing and commenting 
on the past, but profiting by errors com- 
mitted; laying plans for the future to 
be carried out by competent executive 
officers.” 

The first paper read before the conven- 
tion was by Richard Baird, sales man- 
ager of the Buffalo office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., whose subject was 
“Flour, from the Miller to the Baker.” 
At the conclusion of Mr. Baird’s address 
he answered a number of questions pro- 
pounded by bakers. 

There was a general discussion on or- 
ganization work, a number of the mem- 
bers being of the opinion that something 
should be done to interest more bakers 
in the association. Alois Schiller, of 
Syracuse, thought that the association 
should be governed by a commission of 
five, with the privilege of recalling the 
presiding officer if he was not satisfac- 
tory. 

Prank Hueber, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
visiting baker, in addressing the conven- 
tion, said the New York State Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers was looked upon 
as a model organization, and one of the 
strongest in the country. He could see 
no reason for making any changes, and 
believed they were treading on danger- 
ous ground to do so at this time. 


Charles G. Speidel, Buffalo, past presi- 
dent, urged the convention to restore 
the mileage to members attending the 
executive board meetings as formerly, 
and which was done away with when the 
association got low on funds. Now, 
with a strong treasury, he believed it 
would help materially to build up the 
organization. 

Charles Geisert, New York City, who 
had just returned from Germany, told of 
conditions in that country, and said the 
executive board should be empowered to 
make plans to get out a larger attend- 
ance at the conventions. 


MODERN SHOP EQUIPMENT 


The afternoon session opened with an 
address by Henry J. Hahn, of Jaburg 
Bros., Inc., New York City, who, speak- 
ing on “Modern Store and Shop Equip- 
ment,” said: 

“Thanks to your organized efforts and 
untiring energy for the advancement of 
your industry, conditions in the retail 
baking industry have changed radically 
during the last 10 years, and its develop- 
ment has kept step with the best of the 
wholesale industry. The small neighbor- 
hood store with its dark brown front 
and its couple of small gas lights in the 
paneled show window has disappeared. 
Veritable palaces of retail bakery em- 
poriums have taken its place, even in the 
few remaining tenement house districts 
of the larger cities. 

“Unsightly store windows in dark, 
wooden frames have given way to plate 
glass fronts in attractive copper frames 
and marble bases, while overcrowded 
show windows have been forced out by 
the tasty display of a few select pieces 
of real bakers’ art on appetizing spotless 
glass or marble trays, sanitarily protect- 
ed with plate glass, copper screen doors 
and slides in back of the windows. 

“Attracted by the appearance of the 
store front, the patrons now entering a 
retail bakery store find an attractively 
tiled floor, and do not stumble over pro- 
truding linoleum or oil cloth coverings. 
In establishments bright with tiled walls, 
metaled ceilings and clusters of brilliant 
electric lights, cooled with fans of all de- 
scriptions, they find shopping easy, with 
wares displayed in securely covered mar- 
ble top and base show cases and coun- 
ters, while the unsightly wooden wall 
shelves have been replaced with attrac- 
tive glass receptacles, which are so dis- 
tinctively demonstrating the true adher- 
ence to cleanliness. 

“A battery of glittering urns on a 
metal stand, with the fine aroma of a 
high grade coffee, makes the customer 
linger at one of the tidy glass covered 
tables for a refreshing cup served by a 
neatly attired maid, while a pleasant 
word here and there from our friend the 
boss baker, now enabled through his mod- 
ern shop equipment to spend some of his 
time for store supervision, makes his 
customers feel at home and longingly 
look forward to a repeat visit to the new 
sanitary bakery store.” 

The resolutions committee then offered 
a memorial on the death of Joseph E. 
Mueller, the late secretary of the asso- 
ciation, which was adopted by the con- 
vention standing in silent meditation for 
one minute. 


CO-OPERATE WITH STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, addressed the convention on “Gov- 
ernment and the Baking Industry.” He 
referred to various tariff laws that af- 
fected bakers and the proposed stand- 
ards on bread, adding: “In entering the 
baking field the standards committee is 
starting on an important and far-reach- 
ing industry. We have all heard about 
the tentative definitions issued on white 
bread. This was merely a start, and it 
startled the baking trade. The definition 
published was never expected to stand; it 
was something sent out as a feeler, and 
to excite comment and constructive criti- 
cism among the bakers. We must re- 
member that some standard will be set, 
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and it is our business to be alive and on 
the job so that it will not conflict with 
our methods, or will not upset the rela- 
tions we enjoy with the public—our cus- 
tomers. The danger lies in the possi- 
bility for a perfectly nice theory to pre- 
vail, which at the same time may be im- 
practical to us as bakers, and undesirable 
to the consumers.” 

After a general discussion of Mr, 
Hartley’s paper and the asking of a 
number of questions, all of which were 
answered by Mr. Hartley, the meeting 
adjourned for the day. 

The Tuesday morning’s session was 
well under way shortly after 10 o’clock. 
A protest against the proposed protec- 
tive tariff which would discriminate 
against bread and pastry ingredients and 
the determination to standardize rye 
bread were the two outstanding features 
of the morning session. A resolution was 
offered defining rye bread as a combina- 
tion of rye and wheat flours, and stand- 
ard loaves of bread, as designated }y 
law, were opposed in a resolution which 
passed unanimously. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Measures were discussed whereby pro- 
posed legislation might be brought he- 
fore the legislature at Albany to provide 
alternates for the fixed loaf. A sug- 
gested draft of proposals aiming to re- 
lieve retail bakers of a mandatory weigiit 
loaf of bread was brought to the atten- 
tion of the convention by Ellwood \I. 
Rabenold, New York City, counsel for 
the bakers. 

“IT do not believe there is a demand 
on the part of the public for a regulated 
loaf,” Mr. Rabenold declared in present- 
ing his legislative proposals to the cou- 
vention. “Yet at Albany the legislature 
has been confronted with an insistent 
demand for standard loaf legislation. 
State and district superintendents «f 
weights and measures have continually 
brought bills to regulate bakers and to 
demand that the weight be placed on thie 
loaf by label. 

“Until now we have always been on tlie 
defensive. We have always tried {o 
amend such bills, but have never intro- 
duced our own as an alternate to de- 
mands foisted on us. I believe the con- 
sumer is more interested in the quality 
of bread he gets than in its weight.” 

Six suggestions were made in the draft 
presented by Mr. Rabenold. He askeil 
that, if 1-lb loaves are to be sold, they 
shall be known as standard small loaves; 
if 114-lb loaves are sold, they shall be 
designated as standard large loaves. 
Such loaves of bread would be known 
by these names, and need not be labeled. 

If bread were sold in sizes other than 
1 lb or 14% lbs, a statement of the weigh! 
should be made on the loaf, the proposal! 
points out. Weights may be marked by 
pan impression. When a ‘large quantity 
is sold, the total weight rather than each 
loaf shall be given. When bread is sold 
by the piece it may be weighed before 
the customer, according to the proposal. 

The bill in its entirety is demanded 
or none of its provisions will be ac- 
cepted, Counsel Rabenold made clear. 
That opposition will be had from the 
weights and measures department is an- 
ticipated by the officials of the associa- 
tion. All the provisions of the proposal 
are optional and not compulsory, as past 
proposals have been. 

Laws like the one in force in Buffalo 
regulating the loaf make it obligatory 
that the small baker must meet the price 
and size of the wholesale baker. 

The new bill, which it is hoped will 
supersede all other legislation now in 
force, states that the weight of the loaf 
need not be standard, but that wherever 
it is sold there must be representation of 
the weight indicated. The bakers claim 
that they will be able to make bread of 
better quality where there is no standard 
weight. The bill provides for marking 
the loaf with a label or pan impression 
as to exact weight, or, where the bread 
is made and sold on the premises, signs 
may be exhibited in the establishment 
giving the weight. 

Chairman Strasser, of the legislative 
committee, rendered a report for that 
committee, stating that the most impor- 
tant matter it had to contend with dur- 
ing the year was the standard weight 
law, in which it had been instrumental 


in having a paragraph inserted permit- 
ting retail bakers Selling their bread over 
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the counter to display a card in their 
store stating the weight of the loaf in- 
stead of using a label. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Sigmund Eller, president of the 
Bronx Master Bakers’ Association, told 
of his travels in Europe during the past 
summer. His impressions of the baking 
industry in Germany are that those who 
could stand the pressure of war and are 
still in business are fairly prosperous. 
The weaker element has been driven out. 
The prices of bread differ in all cities. 
In the industrial centers the government 
subsidizes bakeries, in that the flour is 
sold to them at a lower price. There is 
a movement under way to abrogate the 
apprenticeship entirely, this being a pet 
scheme of the radical parties. This is 
strenuously opposed, and far-reaching 
plans are laid in conjunction with the 
Chamber of Commerce to improve condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Eller has no hopes for the rehabili- 
tation of the mark, as all industrials put 
their profits into investments which are 
judged in gold standards and foreign 
securities. Co-operative bakeries are 
springing up like mushrooms. They are 
built by workingmen, and this affords 
them an opportunity to invest their sav- 
ings in gold standards. In a medium 
sized town about half the former retail 
bakeries have disappeared, and have been 
replaced by co-operative bakeries. 

There has been issued a call for an 
emergency conference of all bakers’ or- 
ganizations in Leipzig, to lay plans to im- 
prove trade conditions, and to bring all 
master bakers within the ranks. 

Mr. Eller stated that the bread pro- 
duced in Germany is still dark, but very 
palatable. It consists of 50 per cent 
wheat, 30 per cent rye and 20 per cent 
barley or corn, Rye and barley pro- 
duced in Germany are considerably 
cheaper than wheat, which must in the 
main be imported; consequently, white 
bread and rolls are considerably higher 
in price, but are obtainable in any 
quantity. 

In preparation for the election of offi- 
cers, the bakers re-elected as president 
their old “war horse,” as they affection- 
ately term Max Strasser, of New York 
City. Mr. Strasser has been president of 
the organization most of the time during 
the past dozen years, and whenever an 
emergency arises he is summoned to the 
fray. 

Charles G. Speidel, Buffalo, was elected 
first vice president, and a vote of thanks 
was given him for his efforts in oppos- 
ing legislation held to be pernicious to 
the bakers. Other officers elected: sec- 
ond vice president, John Ramsey, Syra- 
cuse; third vice president, Carl Blutau, 
Rochester; treasurer, Julius Zink; sec- 
retary, Rudolph Zink. The two last 
named are brothers. 

The first speaker at the final session 
Tuesday afternoon was Mrs. E. Kocher, 
of Buffalo, who welcomed the more than 
100 ladies present at this session, and 
delivered a forceful oration on retail 
store merchandising. Mrs. Kocher, who 
owns a successful retail bakery, outlined 
how to conduct sales campaigns, pointin 
out to the trade that a woll-aveanged 
store with neat, tidy salesladies, backed 
\) with courtesy, cleanliness and quality, 
is necessary for any retail bakery. 


SALESMANSHIP 


rhe last paper on the programme was 
cid by Middleton De Camp, of the 

‘leischmann Co., who dealt with “Sell- 
ing and Salesmanship in a Retail. Bak- 
cry,” saying: “I am assuming that each 
one of you owns and operates bakeries 
with the serious intention of making them 
zrow and of bettering the industry as 
\ whole. 

“To do this the retail baker must (1) 
produce bread—bread that the pub- 

« will like and eat, a loaf of which he 
is proud; (2) develop a good merchan- 
dising plan to move the bread and other 
bakery products from his shop into the 
hands of the consumer. 

“IT am taking quality for granted. 
Your president or executive manager said 
yesterday that it was the duty of — 
baker to produce quality goods, and 


believe that you all are of the same 
mind. Sales without quality mean noth- 
ing, and unless the best ingredients are 
used in the manufacture of an article, it 


will not move, no matter how much time, 
labor and money are put behind it.” 


STANDARD LOAF OPPOSED 


The resolutions committee submitted 
the following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that mandatory standard 
bread loaf legislation is inimical to the 
best interest of the consuming public, as 
well as the baking industry; be it also 

Resolved, That the legislative com- 
mittee of this association be, and it here- 
by is, instructed, in conjunction with 
other representatives of the baking in- 
dustry in this state, to attend to the in- 
troduction and passage of legislation 
upon the subject of method of sale of 
bread, which shall provide that some rep- 
resentation of weight be made with re- 
spect to all bread sold, or offered or 
exposed for sale; be it further 

Resolved, That this convention ap- 
proves the scope and spirit of the bill 
presented here in draft form, and re- 
fers this bill to the legislative committee, 
with power to make such changes as in 
its judgment may be advisable, in con- 
formity with such scope and spirit, and 
not inconsistent therewith. 


AGAINST USELESS LEGISLATION 


On this subject the following were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that all proposed tariff legis- 
lation affecting necessary foodstuffs 
which will tend to increase the cost of 
living in this country should be vigor- 
ously opposed; be it also 

Resolved, That the executive board of 
this association be, and is hereby, in- 
structed to take such steps as in its 
judgment shall be most effective to ex- 
press this opposition; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive board of 
this association be authorized and direct- 
ed to provide for representation in be- 
half of this association in the confer- 
ences from time to time with the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington for the 
formulation of definitions and standards 
in the baking industry. 

With the installation of officers for the 
ensuing year and thanking all who helped 
to make the convention a success the 
meeting stood adjourned to meet next 
year at Yonkers. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


The entertaining features opened on 
Sunday evening, with a reception and 
dance at Fleischmann Hall, 241 Genesee 
Street, attended by over 500 people who 
helped to welcome the visitors. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

Monday noon the ladies were taken to 
Kocher’s Café for a luncheon. At 4 
o’clock all went for an automobile ride 
about the city, following which dinner 
was served at the Country Club House 
of the Buffalo Automobile Club. 

Tuesday afternoon, after adjournment 
of the convention, the entire party was 
invited to visit Lang’s brewery, where, 
after an inspection of the plant, lunch 
and refreshments were served. Tuesday 
night, the annual banquet took place at 
the Statler Hotel, attended by approxi- 
mately 400, followed by dancing. Charles 
G. Speidel, Buffalo, acted as toastmas- 
ter, and called on Max Strasser, New 
York City, Martin Keidel, Brooklyn, and 
Conard Kaiser, Buffalo, for short talks. 

Wednesday afternoon the entire con- 
vention party went by special train of 
five coaches over the New York Central 
Railroad to Niagara Falls, and then by 
special trolley cars around the famous 
gorge route. Hot coffee and sandwiches 
were served on the return trip aboard 
the train. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

C. A. Bobst and E. H. Sage represent- 
ed the Joe Lowe Co. 

The Fleischmann Co. distributed cigars 
at the annual banquet. 

Joseph Smart, of the Val Blatz brew- 
ery, Milwaukee, gave out nail files. 

E. Butterworth and G. W. McCoppen 
represented the Capitol Refining Co.. 

Arthur Myers, of the Superior Baking 
Co., Dubois, Pa., attended the convention. 

G. E. Tanner, G. C. Rappold and D. 
Daus represented the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co. 

William F. Grimm represented the 
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Ivan B. Nordhem Co., and gave out lead 
pencils. 

W. J. Gisel, president Henry J. Walz 
Co., Buffalo, was active around the con- 
vention. 

J. S. Murray and H. H. McClanaken, 
of the J. B. Ford Co., distributed feather 
pen holders. 

This was the fourth annual conven- 
tion held in Buffalo. The first was held 
on Sept. 12, 1899. 

George E. Gilson, flour, and R. K. 
Sheldon, Harvest Milling Co., were pres- 
ent from Syracuse. 

Rudolph Fries, New York City, for 
five years secretary of the state associa- 
tion, was much missed by all. 

Enward LeClair, Buffalo pie baker, 
looked in on the convention and met 
many bread baker acquaintances. 

C. P. Oliver and E. J. Lloyd took care 
of the research department of the Ward 
Baking Co., and made many new friends. 

H. E. Ray, of the N. K. Fairbanks 
Co., distributed small recipe books which 
were very much in demand by the trade. 

J. S. Holahan and Henry J. Hahn 
represented Jaburg Bros. Inc. Mr. 
Hahn’s address was timely and to the 
point. 

George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., had with him C. 
L. Wascoat, E. Dyerberg and H. N. 
Weinstein. 

The New York City and eastern dele- 
gation returned home Thursday morning 
over the New York Central Lines in a 
special train. 

Fred Wanamaker, formerly with Re- 
gan Bros., Minneapolis, is now engaged 
in the baking business for himself at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation sent a delegation of 39. New 
York City sent 28 bakers and Buffalo 
turned out over 60. 

Middleton De Camp, of the Fleisch- 
man Co., made his maiden appearance 
before a bakers’ convention, and put over 
a well-prepared talk. 

Philip Mordy, New York City, for 
eight years secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, returned home from a European 
trip in time to attend. 

Jacob Roeser, president Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
who is travelling in Europe, sent greet- 
ings to the convention. 

Milk men seen around the convention 
were L. J. Benson and M. Weisl, Mer- 
rell-Soule Sales Corporation, and E. H. 
Lubbers, Meridale Farms. 

Elmo A. Turner, formerly sales man- 
ager of H. Clark Co., millers, Union 
City, Pa., has been promoted to general 
manager of that company. 

A. E. Plarre, president Bakers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., and Joseph Lettal, 
president New York Master Bakers’ 
Singing Society, were present. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
included D. A. Mahoney, William Gill, 
Jr., N. P. Phillips, Richard Baird, H. C. 
Oberfield, and Joseph Kaminiski. 

The special excursion train of five 
coaches to Niagara Falls was profusely 
decorated with “Eatmor” bread signs 
and other bread advertising matter. 


The Frank L. Hall Baking Co., Buf- 
falo, is adding a large two-story brick 
and concrete addition to its bakery, and 
installing additional ovens and machinery. 


The Buffalo Bakers’ Purchasing Cor- 
poration presented each lady attending 
the dinner at the Automobile Club and 
the banquet at the Statler, with a box 
of chocolates. 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
had a force in charge of W. H. Clark, 
sales manager, assisted by W. J. Mosler, 
J. P. Burns, A. F. White, J. S. Law- 
rence and A. C. Burke. 


Brockway Dickie, secretary Union 
Steel Products Co. Albion, Mich., 
stopped off at the convention en route 
to the East, meeting many friends, and 
incidentally visited. the Buffalo jobbers. 


J. P. McNally, Schulze Advertising 
Service, C. M. Dunn, Peerless Bread Ma- 
chine Co., W. C. Strant, Schuber Prod- 
ucts Co., G. W. Procter, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., were seen around the convention 
hall. 
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Allied tradesmen present were L. J. 
Reizenstein, Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Harold Hess, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co. W. W. Hulbert, Monarch 
Chemical Co. and Julius Freeman, 
Thompson Machine Co. 


The American Diamalt Co. had a 
plentiful supply of teetotums, bill hang- 
ers and a combination pencil and pen. 
Its interests were looked after by C. H. 
Van Cleef, sales manager, H. B. Pearson, 
L. W. Vogel and W. Haertinger. 


Joseph Emly, H. L. Calhoon and Har- 
ry Baker, of the Duhrkop Oven Co., were 
the only oven men seen around the con- 
vention. The Duhrkop company is re- 
building a number of ovens in the Buf- 
falo plant of the General Baking Co. 


W. N. Elwood, general manager Union 
Machinery Co., who was making an 
eastern trip, visited his Buffalo jobber 
and the convention. He reports the 
sale of a pie crust divider and scaler to 
Holmes & Son, Washington, D. C. This 
is another new machine recently put on 
the market. 


Machinery and supply men included 
H. C. Ballou and J. B. Cardoza, Walker 
Electric Truck Co; W. H. Burnham, 
Read Machinery Co; G. C. Bear and J. 
J. Willax, G. C. Bear & Co; J. W. Rocke- 
feller, Worcester Salt Co; E. M. Court- 
ney and B. C. Black, Display Doughnut 
Machine Co. 

Conard Kaiser, Buffalo, first vice 
president of the state association when it 
was organized on Nov. 23, 1896, elevated 
to president on Sept. 10, 1901, and a 
regular attendant at all conventions since 
its inception, celebrated his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday on Oct. 18, and was show- 
ered with congratulations. 


Buffalo bakers in charge of the con- 
vention: Charles G. Speidel, chairman; 
A. G. Stegmeier, secretary; George Held- 
mann, O. M. Hosterman, Joseph Szukal- 
ski, C. H. Hosterman, Charles Schade, 
William Jaska, Alois Kaderabeck, John 
Burzynski, Carl Kehloff, George Pfueld, 
C. A. Learn and A. Bickel. 


Buffalo millers taking. an active part 
in the convention arrangements included 
C. M. Gardner and A. Meyer, George J. 
Meyer Milling Co., W. L. Moffat, presi- 
dent Moffat Flour Mills, W. L. Selig- 
mann, vice president, and C. H. Monnire, 
George Urban Milling Co., and Edward 
Holser, secretary Philip Houck Milling 
Co. 


John Whitman, Greenwich, Conn., who 
with his family was on an automobile 
trip, was seen on the convention floor. 
The Sterling Bakery Co., which Mr. 
Whitman is connected with, is building 
a modern plant on an L shaped lot, 
36x18x135. After the convention Mr. 
Whitman continued his trip into Penn- 
sylvania, visiting wholesale bakers to 
get ideas to embody into the new plant. 


Mill representatives present: Theodore 
S. Banks, Bay State Milling Co; F. H. 
Nixon, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; 
E. J. O’Brien, Niagara Falls Milling 
Co; George Gesgnet, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; W. S. Preyer, Duluth 
Imperial Milling Co; F. Drake, F. W. 
Stock & Sons Co; W. M. Wilson, Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co; F. G. Kruger 
and C. A. Van Olinda, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


The Fleischmann Co. had an educa- 
tional exhibit of advertising matter aug- 
mented with a display of fancy yeast 
raised sweet goods on the balcony of the 
convention hall. Representatives present 
were Dr. R. E. Lee, who had charge of 
the exhibit, assisted by A. Bickel, E. F. 
Cooney, A. Hock, A. Abendroth, 
George Leupold, G. W. Vollmer, M. 
Manning, H. Minderman, W. J. Mullen, 
J. J. Casey, F. W. Meyer, Middleton 
DeCamp, Albert Fleischmann and H. G. 
Whippleman. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





LEASED PREMISES 


Bakers who lease the first floor of a 
building of two or more stories will be 
interested in a late decision of the Okla- 
homa supreme court in the case of Ken- 
nedy vs. Supnick, 200 Pac. 151. The 
court holds that where a landlord leases 
to one tenant the first story of a two- 
story building, retaining the second story, 
which he leases to other tenants, and 
agrees with the lessee of the first story 
to keep the other portions of the build- 
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ing in such condition and repair that the 
stock of belonging to the lessee 
of the first story shall not be dama 
by the elements, there is no obligation 
resting upon the lessee of the first story 
to notify the landlord of any defective 
condition of the roof. 

It is the duty of the landlord to keep 
the roof in such repair that the tenant 
of the first story, who has no charge or 
control over the remaining portions of 
the building, shall not suffer any loss or 
damage to his stock of goods by reason 
of water leaking through the roof of 
said building when it rains. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





RETAKING A BAKERY PLANT 


Court Decision Shows That When a Buyer 
Defaults the Seller May Repossess 
and Sue for Damages 


The legal rights of a seller of a bak- 
ery, on the buyer abandoning possession 
and refusing to pay the purchase price, 
were considered by the California su- 
preme court in the case of Phillips vs. 
Stark et al., 199 Pac. 509. 

Plaintiff contracted to sell his bakery 
in Los Angeles to defendants for $10,- 
000. Receiving a check for $500 as an 
initial payment, plaintiff delivered pos- 
session to defendants. But the next day 
defendants tricked plaintiff into giving 
them temporary possession of the check 
and then, destroying it, they refused to 
proceed with their purchase, declaring 
that plaintiff could do with the bakery 
as he pleased. 

On defendants’ abandonment of the 
establishment, plaintiff retook possession 
and sold the property at public auction 
for about $6,000, without notice to the 
defendants. Suit was then brought to 
recover from defendants the excess of 
the price they agreed to pay above the 
amount so realized by | em ag The su- 
perior court in Los Angeles nonsuited 
plaintiff, but on his appealing to the 
California supreme court the judgment 
was reversed, the higher court holding 
that plaintiff made out a right to recover. 

The supreme court treated the case as 
turning on the point whether plaintiff 
had impliedly agreed to rescind the con- 
tract by accepting redelivery of the bak- 
ery in discharge of defendants’ obliga- 
tions under their contract of purchase. 
The court says on this point: 

“One of the remedies to which the 
plaintiff was entitled upon the defend- 
ants’ repudiation and consequent breach 
of the contract was that of rescission, 
and if he chose to avail himself of this 
remedy, he could not thereafter seek and 
obtain the different and wholly incon- 
sistent remedy of damages. On the other 
hand, we think it evident that, unless the 
contract was rescinded, the plaintiff is 
entitled to the remedy of damages, since 
the contract still stands and its breach 
appears. 

“The question then is: Did either of 
the two acts of the plaintiff, that of re- 
taking possession or that of reselling the 
property, amount to a rescission, or, put- 
ting it in another way, was either of them 
inconsistent. in any manner with the 
plaintiff still insisting upon the continu- 
ance in effect of the contract and his 
right to recover for its breach. 

“As to the retaking of possession, if 
the plaintiff had done so under such cir- 
cumstances as to show an acquiescence 
on his part in the position taken by the 
defendants that the sale was off, there 
would at onee have been a rescission by 
mutual consent. It might also be (we 
express no opinion upon the point) that 
if, upon the defendants’ refusal to pay, 
the plaintiff had insisted on retaking pos- 
session from them without any abandon- 
ment of — on their part, his 
act in so doing would be taken to mani- 
fest an intention on his part to end the 
sale then and there, and to amount to a 
rescission. 

“When the defendants not only refused 
to pay, but repudiated the contract and 
abandoned the property, the plaintiff's 
act in retaking possession of it certainly 
cannot be said to indicate any acqui- 
escence on his part in the repudiation or 
any intent to end the sale. Whether he 
intended to insist on the contract or not, 
the only sensible thing for him to do was 
to retake possession. He either had to 
do so for the protection of the property 
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or allow it to be lost or destroyed for 
want of protection. He could, of course, 
have left it to its fate, but he was not 
required to follow any such hazardous 
and unreasonable course. The defend- 
ants thrust the necessity of taking pos- 
session upon him, and very plainly 
against his will, and without any thought 
on his part in acquiescing in their repu- 
diation, or himself terminating the con- 
tract of sale. Under these circumstances, 
there was no rescission. 

“For much the same reasons, the sec- 
ond act of the plaintiff, that of reselling 
the property, did not amount to a re- 
scission. The defendants had repudiated 
the contract and abandoned the prop- 
erty. The plaintiff had it on his hands. 
Was he, in spite of the defendants’ abso- 
lute and unequivocal repudiation of the 
contract, to be required to hold it for 
them indefinitely under penalty of other- 
wise acquiescing in their repudiation and 
losing any right of recovery against 
them ? 

“That question has been answered in 
this state in cases exactly similar except 
for the fact that title to the property 
had not passed to the vendee. . . . Upon 
this point we can see no difference be- 
tween them and such a case as the pres- 
ent, where the title has passed before 
the repudiation, but the vendee by the 
repudiation has left the property on the 
vendor’s hands. The actual situation of 
the parties is exactly the same. The 
vendees wrongfully refuse to consum- 
mate the sale, and the vendor has the 
property on his hands.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MARYLAND ASSOCIATION 
The first fall meeting of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry 
was held Oct. 5, at the Rennert Hotel, 


Baltimore, presided over by President 
G. E. Muhly. About 50 bakers were 
present. 


Dr. A. L. Sullivan, food and drug 
commissioner of Maryland, spoke on 
regulation No. 17, of the public health 
laws of Maryland. He said he wanted to 
meet the bakers and discuss this regula- 
tion, which calls for the net weight to be 
marked on all wrapped bread. Except 
as otherwise provided, the weight of the 
food, if in package form, must be plain- 
ly and conspicuously marked on the out- 
side of the cover or container. 

The following tolerances and variations 
from the quantity of the contents 
marked on the package shall be allowed: 
discrepancies due exclusively to errors 
in weighing, or counting, which occur in 
packing conducted in compliance with 
good commercial practice; discrepancies 
in weight, due exclusively to differences 
in atmospheric conditions in various 
places, and which unavoidably result 
from the ordinary and customary ex- 
posure of the packages to evaporation 
or to the absorption of water; discrep- 
ancies shall be as often above as below 
the marked quantity. The reasonable- 
ness of discrepancies will be determined 
on the facts in each case. 

After Dr. Sullivan had thoroughly dis- 
cussed the law he answered a number of 
questions. While the bakers are willing 
to comply with the regulation, it will 
work a hardship on those that wrap 
bread, due to having large quantities of 
wrappers bought or ordered ahead. 

It developed during the discussion that 
the only way to comply with the law was 
to have a standard weight law, which 
would eliminate much trouble for the 
bakers. Bakers who have opposed 
standard weights in the past said it 
would help materially in this case. The 
president appointed C. E. Meade, W. A. 
Koester, F. A. Mueller, Charles Schmidt 
and Robert Kolb as a committee to work 
with the food and drug commissioner in 
finding a way for the bakers to comply 
with the regulation without too much 
hardship. 

Charles Schmidt, a director of the 
American Bakers’ Association, spoke of 
the recent national convention held at 
Chicago. He went into details, and gave 
an interesting account of the activities 
of the national organization and the 
American Institute of Baking. 

C. E. Meade spoke regarding Sunday 
bread deliveries, and asked why no ac- 
tion had been taken in the matter. He 
said it was time the bakers got busy. 
After discussion, a committee was ap- 








wna consisting of C. E. Meade, P. A. 
rill and H. A. mas, to call.on Police 
Commissioner Gaither and ascertain what 
can be done in the matter. 

J. H. Woolridge urged every baker to 
join the national association, explaining 
how proud the baker will be who is per- 
mitted to display the emblem adopted by 
the American Bakers’ Association as a 
sign of cleanliness and quality. He said 
the baker not only will be contented with 
paying his dues monthly but will consider 
it an honor to do so. The new home of 
the American Institute of Baking was 
described by the speaker, who urged ev- 
ery master baker to support it. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, concluded the programme by mak- 
we legal address. 

he next general meeting will be held 
on Nov. 2, at the Rennert Hotel, Balti- 
more. 
NOTES 


The Meade Baking Co. is building a 
two-story brick addition to its plant on 
Asquith Street. It will be 80x100, and 
will house the cake bakery, lunchroom 
and machine shop. 


The interior of the E. H. Koester bak- 
ery, West Lexington Street, is being 
painted white. The four-story fireproof 
addition, 40x60, has been completed. 
Two floors of this building are used by 
the bread wrapping department, which is 
equipped with four Sevigne machines. 
The first floor contains the packing and 
loading departments, while the fourth is 
used for storage. The interior of the 
bakery has been rearranged and a sec- 
ond travelling oven installed. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


Henry Peterson has engaged in the 
baking business at Balfour, N. D. 

J. W. Blume is remodeling a building 
at Valley City, N. D., which he will oc- 
cupy as a bakery. 

L. Stein has opened a bakery at Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

The Central bakery has been opened 
at 184 West Main Street, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, by O. Hackenson. 

The Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York, 
had an attractive booth at the National 
Dairy Show, held at the Minnesota state 
fair grounds .Oct. 8-15. Art N. Apple, 
manager, William F. Grimm, sales man- 
ager, and Harry C. Jackson had charge 
of the exhibit. Frank Johnson, of De- 
troit, was also present. He has become 
connected with the Los Angeles office of 
this company. 

N. Chehak has bought the bakery of 
Charles Sramek, 1100 South Seventh 
Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Viasek’s bakery is the name of a new 
shop at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

James F. Cook has succeeded the Ideal 
Baking Co., 108 First Avenue, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

E. A. Hunt has engaged in the baking 
business at Anthon, Iowa. 

E. Yuetter has sold his bakery at Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, to Zimmerman & Smith. 

The women’s auxiliary of the Minne- 
apolis Retail Bakers’ Association held a 
very successful business and social meet- 
ing Thursday evening, Oct. 20, in the 
lounging rooms of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America started a special class for man- 
agers at its school in Davenport, Iowa, 
on Oct. 17. It was limited to 12 stu- 
dents, and will last for six weeks. 

E. A. Pratt, the popular Minneapolis 
agent for the Fleischmann Co., left this 
week for an extended vacation. His 
health has been poor of late, and he ex- 
pects to take a good rest before return- 
ing to Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at 
the Elks Club, Thursday evening, Nov. 
3. Arrangements have been made to 
serve dinner, after which the business 
meeting will be held. 

Minneapolis retail bakers report busi- 
ness very satisfactory. Demand for 
bread has improved considerably, and 
trade in cakes and pastries is also much 
better. 

Jack Stuhlsatz, who sold the Model 
bakery, Helena, Mont., a few months ago 
to J. G. Wendel, and who since then has 
managed the Ideal bakery, on North 
Main Street, recently purchased both 
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bakeries, and will operate under the 
name of Stuhlsatz & Co. 

About 115 students are enrolled in the 
baking school at Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis. The December 
class of the day school has an enrollment 
of 22, and the April class has 21 stu- 
dents. In the night school, the baking 
and milling chemistry class has 33 stu- 
dents, and the pastry and sweet goods 
class 30. The class in shop work and 
bread production of the night school has 
nine students enrolled. Professor Fer- 
rari, of Philadelphia, recently joined the 
Dunwoody faculty, and is instructor in 
baking chemistry. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—The gradual 
improvement which has been noticeable 
for the past several months continued to 
be felt in October. While the bakery 
business may not be up to the volume 
it enjoyed a year or more ago, it is 
much better than last spring, and com- 
paratively few bakers are complaining 
about present conditions. 

This improvement has been evident in 
both the wholesale and retail shops, and 
likewise in both the bread and pastry 
branches of the industry. In addition to 
better business existing, general condi- 
tions seem to be much more healthful! 
than last summer. While price fluctua- 
tions in flour are being reflected to the 
consuming public by changes in the 
weight of bread loaves, there has been 
little or no price cutting here of late. 

This improvement has not been con- 
fined to the St. Louis trade. Reports 
from many bakers in the territory tribu- 
tary to this city indicate a much better 
feeling. While millers generally report 
a larger volume of sales to the bakery 
trade, particularly to the smaller shops, 
no indiscriminate buying is taking place. 
A greater tendency to order out flour al- 
ready booked is displayed this year than 
last. 

NOTES 


Nick Frederich, formerly engaged in 
the bakery business at Caruthersville, 
Mo., has purchased the Eugene Brickell 
shop at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Ferdinand Hartman, formerly engaged 
in the bakery business in St. Louis on 
Union Avenue, has purchased ground in 
one of the outlying sections of the city 
upon which he plans to erect a modern 
bakeshop. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla; capital stock, $150,000. Incorpo- 
rators: B. P. Smith, P. E. Orear, R. K. 
Everest. 

Mrs. Jackson’s Pastries, Inc., 535 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago; capital stock, 
$12,000. Incorporators: Kroon, 
Nellie J. Everett, L. J. Carlin. 

K. G. & W. Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $5,000. Incorpo- 
rators: S. Kahn, E. Goldman, H. Werth- 
eimer. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Cream Fried Cake 
Co., Inc; capital stock, $15,000. Incor- 
porators: C. P. Atkinson, H. H. Hart, 
Henry R. Field. 

Finkeldey Bros., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: 
John and Otto Finkeldey and H. T. 
Frenger. 

Banner Baking Co., Birmingham, Ala; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporated by 
E. E. Essig and others. 

Mayflower Bakeries, Inc., Passaic, Pa; 
capital stock, $150,000. Incorporators: 
S. C. Vickers, Wade H. Huling, H. W. 
Holbrook. 

Westside Lunch Buffet and Bakery, 
Inc., Newark, N. J; capital stock, $25,- 
000. Incorporators: H. Schechter, Sam- 
uel Mittleman, Edythe Fairhurst. 

South Side Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators: 
Philip Kraft, H. L. Emery, J. B. Nich- 
ols, H. L. Doney. 

no Restaurant & Bakery, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $15,000. Incor- 
orators: J. Jacobson, I. Linder, M. 

aufman. 

New England Baking Co. White 
Plains, N. Y; capital stock, $9,000. In- 
corporators: M. Feller, S. 
Mehlman. 


Green, J. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States—Many 
Bakeries Increasing Capacities—New Bakeries Being 
Opened— Many Business Changes 


INDIANA 


The Singer bakery, Muncie, damaged 
$10,000 by fire, will rebuild at once. 

F. M. Haas, Tipton, has added a large 

ven. 
¥ The Gilmore & Austin bakery, English, 
is installing additional machinery. 

J. P. Fisher, Logansport, and Charles 
Beal, Peru, have disposed of the Fisher 
& Beal bakery, Peru. 

The Velvet Bread Co. has succeeded 
S. J. Lupear, 514 West Maryland Street, 
Indianapolis. 

The Porterfield Baking Co,. 1401 Madi- 
son Avenue, Indianapolis, is now known 
as the Porterfield Distributing Co. 

Flay Lacy, Newcastle, who bought the 
Wallace bakery, at that place, has re- 
modeled and equipped it with new ma- 
chinery. 

Rearranging of the interior of the 
Dietzen bakery, Connersville, has been 
started. The east section of the build- 
ing will be remodeled into an up-to-date 
store, while the west section will be 
equipped with new machinery. 

Elmer and Charles Miller have bought 
the bakery of C. H. Maggart, Marion. 

Brudi’s National bakery, Fort Wayne, 
is in operation. The building is a two- 
story brick structure, 50x140, so con- 
structed that two more stories may be 
added. H. E. and M. C. Brudi, and 
Harry Woenker, are in active charge. 

G. W. Hammond has sold his bakery 
at Bloomfield to W. P. Myers. 

L. H. Bessel has bought the Ideal bak- 
ery, Evansville. 

Stuppy & Pollock have opened a bak- 
ery at Ferry and Fifth streets, La Fay- 
ette. 





' MICHIGAN 


The Grennan Cake Corporation, De- 
troit, held a three-day conference re- 
cently at which the managers of the 
plants at Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, etc., 
were present. The meeting was devoted 
to inspection of the Detroit plant, re- 
viewing company policies and laying 
plans for expansion of the business. P. 
H. Grennan, president, entertained the 
executives during the conference at his 
home at Palmer Woods, and a banquet 
was given at the Detroit Athletic Club. 

The Barie Bread Co. has begun busi- 
ness at 650 East Fort Street, Detroit. 

Allen Borton, baker, Hillsdale, is 
building an addition and installing more 
machinery. 

Moore & Shanks have succeeded Lloyd 
Kline at White Pigeon. 

J. J. Theisen, Mount Pleasant, has sold 
his bakery to Huber Bros. 

The National Baking Co. has opened a 
store at 3028 St. Antoine Street, Detroit. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


C. W. Conard, of the Sanitary bakery, 
Uniontown, and his wife, are on a trip 
Ss wo Hawaiian Islands via the Panama 

anal, 

G. W. Tweed and S. H. Hackney have 
bought the bakery of Hector Morimont, 
Uniontown. 

The Moskowitz Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded the O. K. bakery, Braddock. 

O. R. Davis has engaged in the baking 
business at 57 North Charlotte Street, 
Pottstown. 

_ Martin Szypula, Pottsdam, has sold 
his bakery to Louis Gussman. 

D. G, Hollinger has bought out Charles 
Port, Hanover. 

G. W. Tweed and S. H. Hackney have 
purchased the Commercial bakery, 65 
South Besson Avenue, Uniontown. 

Adam Schimmel, vice president Retail 
Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, is in 
Germany. 

Gustav Katz, Bentleyville, is enlarging 
his bakery. : 

The B. Markowitz Baking Co., Brad- 
dock, is rebuilding its plant, which was 
recently burned, at a cost of $75,000. 
Several steam ovens will be installed. 

F. J. MceGuin has opened a bakery at 
88 South Gallatin Avenue, Uniontown. 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 


building at Pottsville, to be used for a 
distributing warehouse. 

Fred W. Dengler has engaged in the 
baking business at Slippery Rock. 

C. H. Claren, Brookline Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, has sold his bakery to Jacob 
Piempser. 

The Donora Baking Co., Donora, has 
acquired the bakery of P. H. Soentgen, 
Rural Valley. 

Truman Thomas, who for 23 years has 
been sales agent for the Fleischmann Co. 
at Williamsport, has resigned, and will 
manage the Alpine bakery in that city, 
owned by Dr. E. N. Ritter. 

Weitzman & Penner, bakers, Johns- 
town, have dissolved. The business will 
be continued by L. Weitzman. 

Morris Friedman has bought the bak- 


of Tallouse & Rideout, Hallowell, Maine. 

A. Fromer, of Asbury Park, N. J., 
is operating the bakery of Bernard Mill- 
er, on Hartford Avenue, New Britain, 
Conn. 

The Sterling Bakeries, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn., has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock. 


OHIO 


Lawrence Dyke has succeeded Palmer 
& Whitehill in the baking business at 
Lisbon. 

Thomas Foster has opened a bakery 
at Strasburg. 

Charles Novak is erecting a bakery 
building at 10808 Union Avenue, Cleve- 
land. 

E. Pacifico, Bellaire, is erecting a bak- 
ery building. 

Beckman Bros., 903 East One Hundred 
and Fifth Street, Cleveland, are over- 
hauling their bakery. 

L, J. Campbell has opened a bakery 
at Athens. 

The West Side bakery is a new con- 
cern at Delphos. 

J. Topolski, Literary and Thurman 





Bakers’ Association. 





MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT CAMPBELL 


It is impossible to give you the programme of the American Bakers’ 
Association for the coming year at this time, because of the changes made 
in the organization of our association. 

Most important is the composition of the board of governors. The 
affairs of the association will be managed by a board of governors con- 
sisting of 27 members, each to serve for a period of three years, nine 
to be elected each year. The present board of governors were all elected in 
Chicago for terms of one, two and three years. This will insure a con- 
tinuance of policies that have been decided upon during the year, and 
require more than one year to be put in full operation. 

While the present board of governors has some very definite and com- 
prehensive plans for the good of the industry, these have not been com- 
pleted to such a degree that an announcement can be made of them. 

I sincerely hope that every member of the baking industry of this 
country will watch closely the progress and plans made by the association 
during this year, which will be published from time to time, and if any one 
has an idea that differs from the proposed plan, I want him to feel at 
ln liberty to write to the board of governors and express himself. 

emember that the board of governors represents the baking industry, 
and therefore should represent the ideas of the baking industry at large 
rather than those of individuals. By doing this you will help to formulate 
a plan which will do the greatest good for the greatest number. 
that each member of the board of governors appreciates his responsibility 
to the industry, and that he is going to work just as hard as he knows how, 
to give the industry the things that it needs most. z 

It will be my sincere effort to assist your governors in putting into 
operation a programme that will make every thinking and progressive 
baker in this country desirous of becoming a member of the American 


I greatly appreciate the honor of being made president, and consider 
that my best efforts are due the association. 


I am sure 


Win M. Campsett. 








ery of P. V. Morrissey, 1006 Canal 
Street, ag my 

Fleming Bros., Fayette City, have sold 
their bakery to William Valk. 

Infringement of a patented machine 
and process for making bread is charged 
in a suit started at Scranton against 
the Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. by the 
Ward Baking Co., of New York. The 
plaintiff complains that the Hazelton 
company is using its process and refuses 
to stop. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Tasty bakery, Pawtucket, R. I., 
is erecting a brick bakery on Japonica 
Street, to cost $25,000. 

The Jacobs Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been organized with $10,000 
capital stock, by Eli Zingeser and Israel 
Glickman. 

An addition is being built to the bak- 
ery of Nathan Cohen, 9 Columbia Street, 

orcester, Mass. 

Philip Dupont, Auburn, Maine, is 
building an addition to his bakery and 
installing another steam bread oven. 

Peter Mossi is building a bakery at 
685 Pembroke Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The Economy Grocery Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., is erecting a building in 
which a bakery will be installed. 

Hyman Chapnick has sold his bakery 
on Birch Street, Hartford, Conn., to 
Charles Kuesck and K. Oliensky. 

Howard Chadbourne has engaged in 
the baking business at Bridgeton, Maine. 

Samuel Hayes has bought the bakery 


avenues, Cleveland, is enlarging his bak- 
ery. 

L. Lapine is now located in the baking 
business at 8017 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 


and. 

Charles Phillips has succeeded E. B. 
Cornell, baker, at Orrville. 

G. H. Bradler, Milford, has sold his 
bakery to Sattler & Son. 

Fred Lighthiser, Piqua, has sold his 
bakery to Otto Black. 

Gilliland & Walter have succeeded C. 
Young in the baking business at Me- 
chanicsburg. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Freihofer Baking Co., Camden, is 
building a brick garage, 64x80. 

J. Baday has sold his bakery, 152 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Newark, to A. 
Doringer. 

Grimm & Walker have succeeded Sam- 
uel Guttman in the baking business at 
509 Orange Street, Newark. 

The Mayflower Bakeries, 625 Main 
Street, Passaic, have been incorporated, 
with $125,000 capital stock. 

The United Baking Co. has bought the 
bakery of William Frank, Guttenberg. 

F. Zimmerman has opened a bakery at 
242 Stuyvesant Avenue, Lindhurst. ; 

Richard Schneckenberg, 292 Main 
Street, Orange, has sold his bakery to 
Adolph Juner. 

Upham’s bakery, established over 50 
years ago at Atlantic City, has gone out 
of business. 

Paul Lindner has sold his bakery, 104 
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Bergenline Avenue, Union Hill, to Philip 
Helsewitz. 

M. Gaffga has succeeded A. Lipski in 
the baking business at 106 Hudson Av- 
enue, Union Hill. 

C. C. Hilbert lias sold his bakery, 774 
Bergen Street, Newark, to Herman Mor- 
chel. 

The Fischer Baking Co., 244-252 Liv- 
ingston Street, Newark, is making altera- 
tions to its bakery at a cost of $10,000. 

The bakery of W. V. Voorhees, Lake 
Como, was damaged $3,500 by fire. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


Isidore Kayser, Selma, Ala., is adding 
another oven and additional machinery. 

L. D. Feuchtenberger, Williamson, W. 
Va., is building a bakery. 

J. Sentlinger, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
bought a building at Market and Elev- 
enth streets, which he will remodel into 
a bakery. 

Andrew Haas has bought the bakery 
of Otto Ruff, 1359 Hull Street, Balti- 
more. 

W. E. Grimm will build a two-story 
bakery, 40x150, at a cost of $20,000, at 
1107-09 West Thirty-sixth Street, Balti- 
more. 

Charles Raith, Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fulton Street, Baltimore, is making 
$15,000 improvements to his bakery. 

The Texas Association of the Baking 
Industry has chosen Waco for its next 
annual convention next May. F. W. 
Pflughaupt, San Antonio, is secretary. 

R. L. Middlebrooks has succeeded J. 
P. Ferrill in the Gateway bakery, Haines 
City, Fla. 

The Up-To-Date Baking Co. has begun 
business at Fort Myers, Fla. 

J. H. Burwell is building a bakery, 
30x70, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to cost 
$10,000. 

The Purity bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has added a bread wrapping and 
sealing machine, and a four-speed cake 
mixer. 

W. G. Heihle, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
has completed an addition, 25x100, to his 
bakery, to be used as .a loading and 
shipping department. 

C. C. Maley, baker, Clarendon, Ark., 
has returned from a trip through Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria and Jugo-Slavia. 

Construction work on the new building 
for Stark’s bakery, Sarasota, Fla., is un- 
der way. It will be of brick, two stories 
high. 

H. A. Windhorst, De Land, Fla., wil! 
erect a bakery, 42x81, one story, of brick 
and concrete, to be equipped with auto- 
matic machinery. 

The McIlroy market, Amarillo, Texas, 
is adding new machinery. 

Charles Reimers is building a bakery 
at Tahoka, Texas. 

Illey Gardner, succeeding Fred Wil- 
liamson in the baking business at Rus- 
sellville, Ark., is building an addition and 
installing new equipment. 

The G. L. Baking Co., Frederick, Md., 
is erecting a two-story brick addition to 
its plant. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





CONNECTICUT BAKERY LAW 

The recently issued volume of 1921 
session laws for Connecticut contains, at 
pages 3246-47, the full text of the act of 
June 2, 1921, “concerning the sale of 
bread.” Section 1 defines a “bakery,” 
for the purposes of the act, as being “a 
building or part of a building wherein is 
carried on, as the chief occupation, the 
production of bread, cakes, pies or other 
food products made either wholly or in 
part of flour.” 

Loaves of bread ‘offered for sale are 
required by section 2 to “be of the fol- 
lowing standard avoirdupois weights: 1 
lb, 114 lbs or some multiple of 1 lb. The 
provisions of this act shall not apply to 
biscuits, buns, crackers, rolls or loaves 
weighing less than 1% lb per unit, or to 
what is commonly known as stale bread 
and sold as such, provided the seller at 
the time of sale expressly states to the 
buyer that the bread so sold is stale 
bread.” 

Section 4 declares that no single loaf 
of bread shall, within 12 hours after 
baking, vary more than 1 oz per lb from 
the standard weight. The weight of 12 
loaves of bread selected at random from 
any one baking of bread shall not be less 
than the total of such standard or 
marked weight. 
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Labeling is provided for as follows by 
section 3: “Bread produced in any bak- 
ery shall have its true weight plainly and 
conspicuously stated in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: (a) bread wrapped in pa- 
per or other material ‘prior to the time 
of sale shall, on the outside of such 
wrapper, have a plain statement of the 
weight of the loaf of bread contained 
therein: (b) loaves of bread which are 
sold or exposed for sale without being 
wrapped shall have either a pan impres- 
sion plainly setting forth the weight of 
the loaf or a label attached to the loaf 
on which is plainly written or printed the 
weight of the loaf. Such labels shall not 
be larger than one inch by one half inch, 
and shall not be affixed to the loaf in a 
manner or with a gum or paste which is 
unwholesome or unsanitary.” 

“Any person who, by himself or by his 
servant or agent, shall violate any pro- 
vision of this act,” declares section 5, 
“shall, upon the first conviction, be fined 
not more than $200, and upon a subse- 

uent conviction be fined not more than 
#500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





GROUP MEETING OF BAKERS 


Prrrsuurcu, Pa., Oct. 22.—Emphasiz- 
ing the need of bakers making “quality 
products” James Foust, of the bureau of 
foods of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture, was the principal speak- 
er at a group meeting of bakers of the 
Cumberland valley, held in Chambers- 
burg, Pa., on Tuesday evening, Oct. 18. 
There was a representative gathering of 
bakers as well as some supply men. L, 
J. Schumaker, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, presided. 

Mr. Foust at the close of his talk an- 
swered Bey for nearly an. hour. 
He stated that the best ingredients used 
in making baked goods were the cheapest 
in the final analysis. He also referred 
to the need of organized effort among 
the bakers of the state, and held that, 
with a large membership, efficient and 
constructive work could be accomplished. 

Mr. Schumaker gave a brief talk on 
“Membership,” and said it.was essential 
to have a large membership of any or- 
ganization in order to get the best re- 
sults. He told of plans for the state 
convention at Bedford Springs next 
June, and thanked the members of the 
‘Allied Trades for their part in increas- 
ing the membership. 

George W. Fisher, of Huntington, 
treasurer of the association, and Fred C. 
Haller, of Pittsburgh, spoke briefly on 
the need of a large and virile organiza- 
tion. 

Following adjournment, Mr. Haller 
showed a motion picture film of the Hal- 
ler travelling oven. , 
C. C. Larus. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ MEETING 


A feature of the annual convention 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Louisville was the short 
course in sweet goods conducted by 
Samuel Goetze, of the Siebel Institute, 
of Chica Following the business ses- 
sions, which were held on Oct. 10-11, Mr. 
Goetze wr the Kentucky bakers a two 
days’ demonstration in pastries that 
created a most favorable impression. On 
Oct. 11, he opened the demonstration at 
9 o'clock, and all that day baked pastries 
and tarts of all kinds, and on ursday 
he devoted his attention to sweet yeast 
goods, fillings and icings. For every mix 
that Mr. Goetze prepared, the recipe was 
written on a blackboard so all the bakers 
present could get a copy of the formula. 

The attendance at this convention was 
very good, and the business programme 
was much appreciated by all. e con- 
vention was called to order by J. Nill, 
chairman of the convention committee. 
Mayor Smith, of Louisville, welcomed 
the bakers, and the response was made 
by J. H. Flaherty, of Covington. At 
the afternoon session talks were made 
by E. L. Cline, of the Taggart Bakin 
Co., Indianapolis; Dr. H. E. Rewmase 4 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, who spoke on standards for 
bread; W. J. Mycue, of the Red Star 
Yeast Co., Milwaukee, who gave an in- 
teresting se on correct fermentation. 

At the Tuesday sessions J. A. Payne, 
of the Fleischmann Co., Chicago, spoke 
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on “Increasing the Consumption of 
Bread”; Professor H. E. Wassee: of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, dwelt 
on “Flour Conditions Today”; John H. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, gave a very interest- 
ing address on “The Retail Baker and 


His Family.” 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Jacob Nill, Louisville; vice 
president, A. Roth, Newport; treasurer, 
W. L. Traxel, Maysville; secretary, John 


H. Stehlin, Louisville. 





PLAN BREAD AND MILK WEEK 

Prrrssurcn, Pa., Oct. 22.—At the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, held in Harrisburg, Oct. 17, 
the following members attended: presi- 
dent, L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia; vice 
president, R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown; 
treasurer, George W. Fisher, Hunting- 
don; secretary, C. C. Latus; Fred C. 
Haller, Louis J. Baker, of Pittsburgh, 
and Harry S. Long, of Lebanon, 

It was unanimously decided to hold a 
“Bread and Milk Week” from Dec. 5 to 
10, inclusive. The membership of the 
association will receive complete details 
for the conducting of this campaign in 
their respective localities. The State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs convention 
at Pittsburgh on Thursday morning, Oct. 
20, was visited by Fred C. Haller, who 
headed a committee consisting of Mr. 
Baker, Ernest R. Braun and Secretary 
Latus. The aid of the women’s clubs will 
be sought in an effort to make the cam- 
paign a success, 

Messrs. Schumaker and Stritzinger told 
of plans for the 1922 convention now 
under way, and stated that prizes for 
the various events to be held at Bed- 
ford Springs, June 12-15 next, were com- 
ing in most satisfactorily. 

C. C. Larus. 





KATZINGER INTRODUCES DOUGH 
MIXER 


Large bakers are showing a great deal 
of interest in a new mixer lately devel- 
oped by the Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago. It is claimed that this is the first 
air-cooled machine of its kind. Arthur 
Katzinger, sales manager of this com- 
pany, is the designer. 

One of the special features of this 
machine is ethat cold air is injected 
through its arms directly into the dough, 
an improvement 4 | looked for. It de- 
velops absorption of from 65 to 70 per 
cent, in comparison with the average ab- 
sorption of about 58 per cent. The time 
required for mixing is about seven min- 
utes, and it is said that the bread’ pro- 
duced will hold moisture a longer time, 
and will not become stale as quickly as, 
possibly, bread produced by other meth- 
ods. 

This mixer is said to be of heavy type 
construction with very strong bearings, 
and containing few parts, which, of 
course, eliminates the risk of expense for 
repairs. 

Another feature of this machine is the 
hydraulic lift in its side, which causes 
the dough to be dumped automatically. 
This is an arrangement of a cylinder 
with a piston containing water, which is 
said to absorb the shocks. There are 
other important features in connection 
with this new device which bakers will 
do well to investigate. 

This mixer will be marketed by a new 
company formed by Arthur Katzinger, 
called the Ekco Engineering Co. 

A. S. Purves. 





BAKERS HEAR PHRENOLOGIST 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 22.—At the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association the speaker 
was Dr. William Windsor, a phrenologist 
and psychologist, of Pittsburgh. He 
spoke entertainingly to a large assembly 
of bakers. At the close of his talk he 
made brief character readings of A. P. 
Cole, vice president of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., and Charles A. Haller, superin- 
tendent of the Haller Baking Co. His 
remarks on the two men created much 
merriment. 

Charles A. Bolen, of the Fleischmann 
Co., was host to the bakers at a buffet 
luncheon that followed. Horace W. 
Crider presided, and told of the Chicago 
and Toronto conventions. The N. R. 





Moss B Co., and J. F. Robertson, 
of Huey & Matthews, were elected to 


membership. 
C. C. Larus. 





ARGENTINE CANE SUGAR PRODUCTION 

The Argentine director of rural econ- 
omy and statistics reports that the total 
area under cultivation of sugar cane dur- 
ing 1920 was 233,700 acres. The amount 
of cane milled was 3,099,722 metric tons, 

roducing 209,553 metric tons of sugar. 

uring the previous year a total of 
297,640 tons was produced. The drop in 
production during 1920 was due to the 
snowstorm of July 12. Most of the 
sugar was produced in the provinces of 
Tucuman, Jujuy, Santa Fe, and Salta. 
Small scale production took place in the 
Chaco, Corrientes, and in the territories 
of Formosa and Misiones. The annual 
consumption by Argentina averages 220,- 
000 metric tons. uring the six years 
1915-20 Argentina imported 305,913 
metric tons of sugar and exported 137,- 
534. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

In spite of the heavy rains and bad 
weather, which seriously delayed thresh- 
ing and curtailed marketing, the number 
of cars passing inspection during Sep- 
tember is the second largest in the coun- 
try’s history. The highest number in- 
spected in any September was 34,526 
ears of all grains in 1914, when an 
urgent demand for immediate supplies 
was occasioned by the opening of the 
war. This year 30,093 cars of all grains 
were inspected, compared with 16,265 a 
year ago. 

The high grading of the new crop is 
seen in the fact that during August and 
September 27,424, or 93.5 per cent, of 
29,323 cars of new crop inspected grad- 
ed 3 northern or better. As a result of 
the bad weather this high grading will 
hardly be maintained, but present indica- 
tions point to at least 85 per cent of the 
crop being of contract grades. 

While the wet weather was the cause 
of damage as well as delay in the mar- 
keting of the crops, this fact may prove 
to be an advantage to the West in gen- 
eral. The heavy exports of the United 
States crops during August satisfied the 
immediate demand from Europe, and in 
consequence markets assumed a more or 
less domestic basis in September. Heavy 
marketings by United States farmers 
continuing, wheat prices naturally fell 
off quite out of line with the interna- 
tional statistical position. 

Unfavorable weather conditions in 
Argentina, a smaller acreage and far 
from favorable weather conditions in 
Australia, combined with the poor crop 
in India, are factors which should have 
a pronounced influence on prices as soon 
as a brisk export demand is resumed. 
Present conditions depend entirely on 
whether or not the market is flooded with 
supplies. Stocks of wheat in store at 
the Head of the Lakes, amounting to 
13,000,000 bus, are high for the time of 
year, while shipments are hardly taking 
care of receipts. 

Owing to the cost of transportation 
being some 2@214c per 100 lbs cheaper 
via Georgian Bay ports and Montreal, a 
large proportion of United States grain 
exports were routed this way, with the 
result that for a time the facilities at 
Montreal were taxed to the utmost. 
Car of Canadian grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur had to be 
routed via Buffalo in consequence. There 
are still large stocks of United States 
grain in Canadian ports for shipment, 
but with the falling off in export de- 
mand Montreal is easily able to handle 
all receipts and loadings. Seaboard 
ports are preparing for the handling of 
a large volume of shipments during the 
coming winter, while United States lake 
and rail freight rates are being revised 
to attract a portion of the movement 
over that route. . 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during 
September: 

——1921——,  ———1920-_, 
ars Bus ars Bus 
Wheat.. 26,353 32,941,250 16,265 20,331,250 


Oats.... 1,535 3,050,000 948 1,896,000 
Barley. . 1,647 2,305,800 957 1,339,800 
Flaxseed 75 80,625 148 159,100 
Rye..... 467 583,750 409 511,250 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of September, compared with the 
preliminary estimate by the Dominion 
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bureau of statistics of western crops, in 
bushels: 


Total 

Estimate inspected 
271,508,000 86,653,750 
331,270,000 2,168,000 
42,720,000 2,219,000 
6,801,000 45,150 
9,567,000 761,250 





Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during Septem- 
ber, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
WRERt sicccicccvccece 27,490,891 12,642,164 
GODS) 6 0:0 6.004 bee cuceess 1,972,372 816,335 
PE cnccetececgevess 2,129,860 1,041,570 
WURMNOOE. sccucevsccece 68,561 111,147 
Be bb 4 608 6 6 os 66s ctece 631,709 315,071 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during Sep- 
tember, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
WeRs scceccicieccocses 17,161,550 7,934,775 
GOED. c0cerccecccdecccs 3,671,637 205,063 
WOOETOP ccccccveccesoce 1,820,548 616,150 
Plaxseed ......esce00. 429,026 174,231 
RIS sicccdvecceccsvicie 498,818 117,526 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators, 
September, 1921: 

Buffalo and 


Canadian other 
ports U.S. A. ports Total 


Wheat, bus... 8,479,848 8,159,695 16,639,543 
Oats, bus..... 3,839,843 ........ 8,839,313 
Barley, bus... 1,609,005 $20,785 1,929,790 
Flaxseed, bus. 76,102 366,158 442,260 
Rye, bus...... 171,103 260,050 439,153 
Mixed grain, 

TRB iscceces 5,746,983 1,309,697 7,056,6\0 





LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Mr. Hoover Is Quoted in an Argentine News- 


paper as to the Prospects for Future 
Business Arrangements 


La Nacién, one of the leading news- 
papers of Buenos Aires, credits its New 
York correspondent with the followin: 
exclusive interview with Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover: 

“We are resolved to do everything in 
our power to recover and to augmert 
our trade with Latin America. We rea'- 
ize that the Argentine Republic and the 
other nations of Latin America are coun- 
tries with which the United States oug)'t 
logically to maintain an active commerc«. 
It is true that our trade with those coun- 
tries has sustained a serious falling of 
owing to the general depression whic): 
followed the reduction in imports froin 
them with the resulting depreciation in 
the exchanges, but our experts are stud) 
ing the situation in South America wit! 
the greatest attention, and you can b: 
sure that we shall neglect no legitimat: 
measure to re-establish our commerc: 
with our South American neighbors. 

“At the present time there is not only 
the impediment of the unfavorable trade 
balance, with the consequent dislocation 
of the exchanges, but there is also the 
important factor of the large quantities 
of rejected merchandise accumulated on 
the quays of Buenos Aires and at ofher 
ports. Possibly, in the event of demand 
reviving in South America or in other 
parts, it may be feasible to dispose o! 
this merchandise and thus clear the wa) 
for the dispatch of new consignment: 
and for the resumption of a firm anc 
constant trade. In the meantime, w: 
view with sympathy and hope the efforts 
which the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Buenos Aires and other or- 
ganizations are making to accelerate the 
liquidation of that merchandise.”: 

Asked for his opinion as to the pros- 
pects of trade between the United States 
and Argentina, Mr. Hoover replied: 

“TI regard the future with the greatest 
optimism. The present decline is due to 
abnormal circumstances. As soon as our 
industrial activity commences to revive 
the United States will require larger 
quantities of Argentine raw material, 
such as wool, linseed, hides, etc. For 
these articles our demand is much great- 
er than our normal production. Once 
our exports from Argentina augment, 
our exports to that country will likewise 
increase. The officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce who are studying the 
state of our trade with Latin America 
now regard the future more hopefully 
than a few months ago.” 

Mr. Hoover then explained to the rep- 
resentative of La Nacién the organiza- 
tion of 14 new divisions in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce operat- 
ing under the personal direction of Julius 
Klein, ex-commercial attaché to the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires. 
He went on to say: 
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“The Department of Commerce has 
realized the necessity of a better expert 
and technical organization for the com- 
pilation and the distribution of its com- 
mercial information. The means _ has 
been found in the establishment of these 
divisions under the control of the best 
experts,. selected from their respective 
branches of activity, and each division is 
administered with the close co-operation 
of the experts and the committees of the 
commercial organizations interested. 

“The great care exercised in the selec- 
tion of these experts is shown by the fact 
that 66 experts in the automobile indus- 
try were examined by the automobile 
committee before the appointment was 
made. It is hoped that these experts will 
render excellent service in connection 
with commerce with Latin America. 
They will study the situation in‘ Argen- 
tina minutely and we hope that the office 
of the commercial attaché in Buenos 
Aires will become a center for the ef- 
fective promotion of commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries.” 

La Nacién’s correspondent adds the 
following comment: 

“The affirmation of friendship for the 
Argentine Republic made by Mr. Hoover 
is doubly significant in view of certain 
information obtained from other sources. 
The friendship which the government has 
for Latin America is manifested in dif- 
ferent ways, but particularly in the atti- 
tude adopted by the Washington gov- 
ernment toward Colombia, in the interest 
displayed in the centenaries of Peru and 
Brazil, in the letter written by President 
Harding on the occasion of the centenary 
of Mitre, and in the growing conviction 
on the part of the government that it is 
necessary to promote the investment of 
United States capital in Latin America.” 


EXPORT SACK MARKINGS 


Opinion Expressed That Containers of Flour 
Destined to the United Kingdom Need Not 
Be Labeled “Made in U. 8.” 








A question has been raised as to 
whether flour packages going into the 
United Kingdom must be specifically 
marked as having been milled in the 
United States, or whether it is sufficient 
that the origin be indicated by the ad- 
dress of the miller. 

Unless there happens to be some very 
recently adopted regulation to the con- 
trary, and a very careful search fails to 
disclose it, it is not necessary to mark 
flour packages with such specifications 
as “made in U. S. A.,” or “milled in 
U.S. A.” The requirements of the Brit- 
ish merchandise marks act under this 
head appear to be sufficiently met if 
there is “a definite indication of the 
country in which the goods were made 
or produced.” 

it is said, with apparent accuracy, at 
pages 851-852 of “Exporters’ Encyclo- 
pedia,” 1919-1920; “The ‘merchandise 
marks act? of Great Britain provides 
that foreign goods imported into the 
United Kingdom, which do not bear any 
mark whatever, either on the goods 
themselves or on the packages or wrap- 
pers containing them, are not required 
to bear any qualifying statement, such 
a» ‘made abroad,’ or ‘made in the U. S,’ 

‘oreign goods bearing a name or 
trodemark of a manufacturer in the 
United ——- must have that name 
or irademark, accompanied by a definite 
incication of the country of origin of 
the goods. The name of the country is 
a sufficient indication without the words 
‘nade in, if the name or trademark only 
appears; for instance ‘John Smith, Unit- 
ed States, would be satisfactory. If such 
a tark as ‘John Smith, Sheffield,’ which 
is a place in England is used, then the 
quvification must be ‘made in the U. 
5. A.” or similar wording. 

“If the foreign imported goods bear 

the name of a place identical with or col- 
orshle imitation of a place in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom (such as Newark, being al- 
So the name of a place in England), the 
name or trademark should be accom- 
panied by the name of the country in 
which the place is situated;.thus Boston, 
in Massachusetts, should be accompanied 
by the name ‘United States’ or ‘U. S.’ 
_ “In no way must the trademark on 
imported goods seek to give the im- 
Pression that the goods are of British 
or Irish origin. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Trade descriptions in any language 
not the language of the country of 
origin must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the actual country of production 
of the goods as, for instance, ‘Made in 
Germany.’ 

“All the foregoing qualifications must 
be distinct, in equally conspicuous char- 
acters with and in proximity to the 
marks they are intended to qualify.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DEATH OF CHARLES L. PLUMB 





New York Flour Trade Loses One of Its 
Most Conspicuous Figures—Suffered 
Breakdown in Belgian Relief Work 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Charles 
Lacey Plumb, New York flour dealer, 
died on Oct. 15, at his home in Cran- 
ford, N. J., at the age of 71 years. In 
his death the New York flour trade 
loses one of its most conspicuous figures. 





Mr. Plumb was a polished gentleman 
and a great lover of books, of which he 
possessed a large number, among them a 
Shakespeare first edition, of which he 
was very proud. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 

W. QuacKkENnBusH. 





NO COLLAPSE OF TRADE 





Dr, Julius Klein, Director of Foreign Com- 
merce Bureau, Says There Has Been 
Too Much Pessimism 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct. 22.—Emphatic 
denouncement of dismal stories from 
supposedly well-informed business ex- 
perts regarding the utter collapse of 
American export trade, and hopeless fu- 
ture prospects, particularly for inland 
manufacturers, because of European 
competition, characterized the first pub- 
lic address of Dr. Julius Klein since 
his appointment by Herbert C. Hoover 


The Late Charles Lacey Plumb 


Mr. Plumb was born at Stratford on 
Avon, Eng., Nov. 30, 1850. When about 
21 years old he left England for 
America, going to Chicago, where he 
took a position with Cobb, Andrews & 
Co., a well-known firm of book sellers. 
Shortly after the Chicago fire he en- 
gaged himself to Felix & Marston, of 
that city, with whom he remained until 
1889, and a little later became sales 
manager for the Quaker Oats Co., even- 
tually coming to New York and estab- 
lishing this company’s West Indian 
trade. 

Subsequently Mr. Plumb represented 
the interests of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., as well as some other large 
mills, besides doing considerable export 
business on his own account in corn 
goods and other cereals. When the Bel- 
gian Relief movement started, he was 
made flour. buyer for that organization, 
but very early in these activities he suf- 
fered a physical breakdown from which 
he never thoroughly recovered. 

Several men now in the New York 
flour business received their early train- 
ing from Mr. Plumb, who was highl 
regarded by all those in the trade wit 
whom he was associated for so many 
years. 


as director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Before about 
1,000 prominent exporters called to- 
gether by ,the Boston Export Round 
Table, he said: “The absurdity of these 
opinions is becoming more and more 
evident every day. They are simply one 
phase of the panic which has swept 
through some of our export communities, 
especially those in which the so-called 
war-baby houses had been flourishing.” 
The director declared that “the loud- 
est complaints had emanated from the 
thousands of opportunistic adventurers 
who appeared on all sides during the war 
boom and drifted into foreign trade as 
just one more field for chance enterprise. 
We can and will hold our own in those 
markets and trades in which we have a 
real abiding interest. The sober, sub- 
stantial elements among our exporters 
have not lost faith. They have cleared 
away the fantastic débris of the recent 


hectic past, and are now laying the foun- | 


dation for a substantial and lasting 
structure. 

“One thing is sure,’ said Dr. Klein, 
“and that is that the groundwork of our 
export interests has now been laid bare 
to rock bottom. The past few months 
of anxiety have certainly been a trail by 
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fire, but those months have emphatically 
not revealed any inherent weakness in 
our foreign trade efforts and ambitions, 
in spite of the alarmist reports and 
propaganda of many who unintentional- 
ly or otherwise are retarding our recov- 
ery from the present slump.” 

In discussing the European situation 
the director referred to the spirit of 
“nationalism” which has been permeat- 
ing practically every country, resulting 
in obstacles to American foreign trade 
in the shape of preferentials and sub- 
sidies to home industries, with heavy 
surtaxes and prohibition upon foreign 
goods, adding, “the precarious state of 
many foreign budgets and the impera- 
tive demands for economies and price re- 
ductions will require early and drastic 
modification of such expensive artificial 
stimulants to trade, and the guidance of 
international trade by sound business 
principles depends largely upon their re- 
moval.” 

In speaking of the exporter’s pet ter- 
ror, German competition, Dr. Klein cau- 
tioned that it takes more than price cut- 
ting to win and hold an export market 
permanently. Quality, delivery terms, 
and credit arrangements are three vital- 
ly important business factors, and these 
should be taken into account in analyz- 
ing vague reports concerning German 
success. He said that the latest reports 
received in the Department of Commerce 
indicate a fundamental change from the 
pre-war qualities of German goods due 
to serious shortage of raw materials, in- 
dustrial equipment and skilled artisans. 


JoHN MarrInan. 





COST OF LIVING IN ITALY 

American consular reports state that 
Italy’s cost of living is again on the up- 
ward trend. Unemployment is increas- 
ing rapidly, due largely to the cessation 
of harvesting. On Sept. 1 those out of 
work numbered 460,000, irrespective of a 
total of 100,000 women in the same con- 
dition. The building trades and metal 
workers are reported to constitute the 
industries most seriously affected. While 
wage reductions are meeting with oppo- 
sition, no serious strikes are anticipated, 
and a general decrease of 10 to 15 per 
cent in the present wage scale is consid- 
ered unavoidable. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN CROPS 

American consular reports from 
Czecho-Slovakia state that the crop situ- 
ation there is regarded as quite favor- 
able. The grain crop is expected to reach 
5,000,000 metric tons, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over last year. Domestic needs of 
rye are covered, and there will be an 
export surplus of rye and oats. Wheat 
imports, however, will be necessary, al- 
though the amounts are uncertain. The 
government is importing large quantities 
of Hungarian flour, the last shipment be- 
ing valued at 614 crowns per kilo at 
Pressburg, the port of entry. It is ex- 
pected that government losses, as on the 
flour sales previously mentioned, will be 
materially decreased by the improvement 
in the crop situation. The production of 
raw sugar is estimated at 630,000 metric 
tons; sugar rationing is discontinued, and 
the commodity can be freely purchased. 
In general the number of ration cards is 
showing a decrease. The artificial ferti- 
lizer requirements for next spring are 
estimated at 250,000 tons. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Oct. 15, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—Exports—, 








1921 1920 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...11,660 11,470 637 580 
BE PAGE cccccce 403 282 eee ove 
Duluth-Superior 558 626 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 7,630 6,242 26 13 
Totals ...... 20,251 18,620 663 593 





Canadian Exports 
Exports of Canadian flour and wheat, with 
principal countries of destination, during the 
month of September, 1921: 





To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United States ......... 4,554 195,183 
United Kingdom ...... 230,588 6,244,876 
Other countries ....... 125,817 705,280 

Totals .ccccccccccece 360,959 7,145,339 


The total exports of flour in September, 
1920, were 309,926 bbis, and of wheat 3,- 
925,880 bus. 
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History seems to be repeating itself 
much too ay for the general 
good of the flour trade, in that this 
week was a repetition of market condi- 
tions that prevailed only a month ago, 
when another sudden and very decided 
drop in wheat prices, following closely 
upon a fairly steady market. caused 
buyers to withdraw almost entirely. 
The firmness of conditions last week 
brought strong indications of buyers’ 
willingness to make purchases, but with 
a total drop of 12c in wheat prices im- 
mediately following, and a generally de- 
moralized condition, they felt they could 
well afford to wait. 

It was pointed out early in the week 
by close observers that statistically the 
wheat market should be stronger, and 
reference was made to the Department 
of Agriculture report showing a de- 
crease in the whole visible supply of 
wheat of 76,000,000 bus for this year, as 
against the same time last year. In ad- 
dition, those in the flour market who had 
flour to sell felt that the price situation 
should be firmer, owing to the fact that, 
with the recent drop, American flour 
prices were below those previously quot- 
ed by Canadian mills. 

This feature was offset by mills whose 
anxiety to do business caused them to 
make extremely low prices, in many in- 
stances not producing business but only 
demoralizing the market. These prices 
were the lowest level of the season, and 
large corfsumers of flour thought it was 
to their advantage to come into the mar- 
ket and lay in supplies. This activity on 
their part went a long way toward 
strengthening the price situation. 

The threatened railroad strike seemed 
to have been a definite factor in the 
market, for, while no really large lots 
were reported sold, there was a good, 
steady demand for flour from nearly all 
classes of buyers, obviously for the pur- 
pose of providing against a lack of sup- 
plies should the rail lines be seriously 
tied up for any length of time. Al- 
most all flour distributors got some of 
this business, but most of it went to the 
mills quoting at lowest prices, which in 
the main were around $7, jute, for spring 
standard patents, and about $6.50, jute, 
for Kansas straights. 

The competition of Canadian mills has 
been keenly felt here for the past 10 
days, and a good total of sales is re- 
ported. Even though there has been a 
slight shift in exchange rates and a 
decided lowering of American wheat 
prices, Canadian mills have been able to 
offer fiour at least on an even basis 
with American mill prices, and one local 
Canadian mill representative is credited 
with the total sale of something like 
60,000 bbls. Altogether, Canadian mills 
have had more than a fair proportion 
of the amount of flour sold. 

Prices: spring fancy patent, $8@8.25; 
standard patent, $7@7.50; clear, $5.60@ 
6; soft winter straight, $5.75@6.25; hard 
winter straight, $6.50@7; clear, $5@6; 
rye, $5.50@6,—all in jute. Canadian 
straight, $7@7.50. 


RELIEF FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Many millers are causing both them- 
selves and the flour buying department 
of the American Relief Administration 
considerable unnecessary trouble by rea- 
son of a ‘false impression which they 
seem to have gathered to the effect that 
F. O. Seaver, flour buyer for the or- 

nization specified, is in the market to 
uy first and second clears. This is en- 








tirely erroneous, and it is positively stat- 
ed that the A.R.A., for the time being at 
least, will buy nothing but soft winter 
straights, and is not even now in the 
market for these. A number of mills 
have sent telegrams offering flour of the 
lower grades, which are of no interest 
whatever to the flour department of the 
Relief Administration. 


NOTES 


George G. Davis, president of the J. 
G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y., called 
at this office this week. 


J. Witsenberg, of M. Witsenberg, Jr., 
who has been in this country for six 
months, sailed for home today. The 
office here will be continued under the 
management of his nephew, M. Witsen- 
berg, Hzn. 


A new bit of milling machinery known 
as the F. B. gravity flour agitator is 
now being 
Fredel & Bosanko, of Brooklyn. The 
capacity of this machine is from 1 to 75 
bbls per hour, but it can be speeded 
up considerably above that. It is 
claimed that it is nonchokable, and can 
be used for bleaching as well as blendin 
purposes. The agitator box is 6 ft high 
and 18 in square inside, and being con- 
structed from pure asbestos fire board, 
is fire and acid proof. 


The giant Cunarder, Berengaria, which 
arrived in New York this week after 
having spent several hours on a mud 
flat down the bay, carried F. E. Hadley, 
president of the Raymond-Hadley Cor- 
poration, and Mrs. Hadley, who had 
been spending some three months abroad; 
also Michael Toomey, of the Raymond- 
Hadley-Toomey Co., London, and Mrs. 
Toomey, and F, W. Peach, of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., and Mrs. Peach. The two 
latter gentlemen will make quite exten- 
sive trips, visiting milling connections 
here, before returning home. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The prospect 
of a general railroad strike has demor- 
alized the local flour situation. Part of 
the trade is laying in surplus supplies 
in anticipation of a shortage in the event 
of the threat becoming a reality. For 
this reason, some millers’ agents report 
a very satisfactory business. Others, 
however, see no evidence of alarm among 
their customers. 

Even if the strike should materialize 
there is little likelihood of a serious flour 
shortage in New England, although stocks 
at present are far below normal. Boston 
probably has only a three weeks’ supply. 

One reason for moderate stocks is the 
ease that has been experienced in mov- 
ing flour from the West. It has come to 
be the common practice to buy only one 
or two cars at a time, filing shipping di- 
rections as necessary, relying upon the 
railroads to get the flour to destination 
in two or three weeks. Even when mill- 
ers’ agents gave warning that this condi- 
tion could not be expected to continue 
indefinitely, the suggestion was received 
with a negative response from the con- 
suming trade. Another reason for mod- 
erate buying is the fact that banks here 
are not looking favorably on speculative 
holding of foodstuffs, and in doing so 
may possibly have discouraged legiti- 
mate provision for future needs. 

Mayor Peters has issued a statement 
calling on wholesale food distributors 
to refuse to fill orders in excess of nor- 
mal, unless they are satisfied that the 
purpose is not to promote hoarding. 
Retail distributors are asked to follow a 
similar course. 

One result of. uncertainty in the flour 
market is that millers’ agents have been 
deluged with shipping directions for 
flour purchased for future delivery, 


put upon the market by © 


Nearly every one wanted flour shipped 
right away, in order that it might get 
here before Nov. 1. 

There is on hand here, held by jobbers 
and other distributors, from 30,000 to 
35,000 bbls flour remaining unsold. Re- 
ceipts during the week just about: equaled 
the normal demand from the trade. If 
necessary, it is stated that flour could 
be brought from Montreal by train to 
Portland and thence by boat to Boston, 
or all the way by water, so that this 
market and other New England cities 
would be in no danger of a strike famine. 

Flour prices are somewhat lower on 
all grades, with some mills offering at 
concessions from asking prices for imme- 
diate shipment. This is especially true 
of spring wheat flours, and Minneapolis 
in particular, sales being reported this 
week at 25@30c bbl under published quo- 
tations. Soft winter flours quiet and 
about 25c bbl lower. 

Corn meal and oatmeal lower, with a 
fair demand but no great activity re- 
ported. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuraverpH1a, Pa., Oct. 22.—The 
flour market was unsettled as a result 
of violent fluctuations in wheat, and 
prices are about 25c bbl lower than a 
week ago. Buyers lacked confidence, 
and the volume of business transacted 
during the week was small. Stocks in 
the hands of bakers are generally suf- 
ficient to last them for two months, and 
they manifest but little concern over the 
threatened railroad strike. Export busi- 
ness was of small volume. 


NOTES 

The Keystone Flour Co., capital $50,- 
000, has been chartered by I. R. Mc- 
Graw, Bourse Building. 

A charter has been obtained by Charles 
Garlek, of this city, for the Consumers’ 
Baking Co., with $15,000 capital. 

The flour mill and elevator of the Han- 
over Milling Co. burned last week. The 
loss was $75,000, fully covered by in- 
surance, 

William J. Rardon, prominent flour 
broker of this city and an old member 
of the Commercial Exchange, died sud- 
denly this morning. 

The Mayer Baking Co. will erect a 
$130,000 building, 115x93, and _ three 
stories high, at Fifty-fifth Street and 
Thomas Avenue, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The Smith Steamship Line has been 
established for service between this port 
and London and Liverpool. The first 
vessel of the line sailed on Oct. 17, and 
the service will be continued fortnightly. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, was in Washington on Friday, 
where he went before the House marine 
committee to urge the passage of a bill 
establishing a loadline regulation for 
American ships. 

Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, will 
appoint a large delegation to attend the 
meeting of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways’ Association at its fourteenth an- 
nual convention to be held at Savannah, 
Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


Edwin A. L. Detwiler, flour salesman 
connected with the Philadelphia office 
of Samual Knighton & Son, of New 
York, died on Thursday. He came from 
a long line of flour merchants, his fa- 
ther, the late John S. Detwiler, havin 
been the owner of the Quaker City onl 
other flour mills. 

Samuet S. DaniELs. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The flour 
situation shifted unexpectedly this week. 
From prospects of a small production 
the mills seem to be overwhelmed with 
shipping directions, and also consider- 
able new business. The sudden change 
in the call for immediate shipment is due 
to the apprehension of a railroad strike, 
which sent in the nervous dealers with 
a rush. The orders were nearly all 
cases of necessity, judging from advices 
received, which indicates how short stocks 
in jobbers’ hands really are. Orders 
which usually were for one or two cars 
were increased to three and five from 
the smaller ones, and others in propor- 
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tion, showing the serious condition they 
would be in should a strike really occur. 

The new sales came, it is believed, from 
buyers who considered the wheat market 
low enough, and also the fact that some 
mills, anxious to get orders to keep the 
mills running, made attractively low 
prices. At any rate the unusual buying 
period has _— the mills a fresh start, 
and instead of scratching around for 
orders, as they were a week ago, with 
nothing in sight, they will be kept busy 
until the middle of next month at least. 

Milling in bond also continues with 
prospects, it is believed, of considerable 
increase for the best patents. First 
clears are easier, but second clears are 
held higher, with bids above last week. 
Rye flour lower, and some improvement 
in demand reported. 

The local retail trade has not improved 
materially, although cut prices were the 
rule. The small grocer cannot be per- 
suaded to stock up beyond immediate re- 
quirement, as his trade is principally of 
a hand-to-mouth character. 

Canadian flour sellers in this market 
worked a few odd lots at 50c over the 
American prices early this week, but 
nothing the past few days. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 
offering flour at a wide range, due en- 
tirely to the difference in quality. A 

business was done in fancy at the 
outside prices, while the ordinary brands 
were slow. Short patents were quoted at 
$7@7.60, and standard patent at $6.20 
@7.10, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds are reported doing a little 
better as far as demand is concerned, 
and prices are somewhat stronger, due 
to the firmer market in the Northwest. 
At the same time trade in this section is 
far from what it should be at this sea- 
son. Buyers have had their own way so 
long that they want to dictate prices, 
and are holding off. 

The older feed dealers here believe 
that bran and middlings are down to thie 
low prices on this crop. While some 
bran could be obtained at last week's 
prices, the majority of the mills were 
asking 25@75c advance and not anxious 
to sell, although the outlook for a heavy 
production of flour for the next 10 days 
would increase the already liberal stocks 
of feeds. 

No Canadian feeds offered, except 
middlings, for which $17.75 was paid for 
a few lots. 

Corn-meal coarse feed steady in price, 
but trade slow. Hominy feed neglected, 
and freely offered at easier prices than 
last week. Gluten feed, spot, scarce. 
Oil meal lower and demand light, with 
the mills anxious to sell. Cottonseed 
meal sold better this week than for some 
time, until the advance to $45.50, Buffalo, 
was announced, when trade fell off; spot 
continues scarce and firm at quotations. 
Distillers’ grains firm at $44, track, Buf- 
falo, in 100-lb sacks. Milo unsettled; 
good inquiry for spot, and no offerings 
of desirable quality. 

Buckwheat sold all the way from $1.60 
to $1.70 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buf- 
falo, with sellers generally asking $1.75 
@1.80. There is a good demand at the 
former prices. Buckwheat flour is of- 
fered at $6.50 bbl, with the mills claim- 
ing that that price will be bottom on 
the crop. Demand is light, owing to un- 
favorable weather. 

Rolled oats quiet, but the mills are 
still running full. No change in prices. 
Reground oat hulls in heavy sup and 
weak, although a better demand is re- 
ported at prevailing low prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thie Week ..ccccccvcsvecs 150,060 90 
Last week ......s+eeseeee 128,550 77 
FORP OHO ccccccccccccccce 146,653 88 
TWO FOOTE ABO occccccecds 152,115 91 
Three years ago ......... 133,500 80 


NOTES 


There are three cargoes of grain 
afloat here for winter storage. 

Stocks of grain here are about 16,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 4,300,000 a 
year ago. 

The Buffalo Flour Club at its weekly 
meeting contributed $100 toward the 
joint charities campaign just started in 
this city. 
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The paymaster of the Concrete eleva- 
tor od held up by three youthful gun- 
men at noon today, who secured his wal- 
let containing $1,800, and escaped. 

Stocks of wheat here are 6,700,000 
bus, compared with 894,000 last year. 
Shipments are being made as fast as cars 
can be obtained for the heavy receipts of 
Canadian wheat. 

Shipments of grain by canal from 
Buffalo to New York this week were 
541,166 bus, of which 445,366 were wheat. 
Last year the shipments were 12,500 
bbls flour and 94,000 bus grain. 

Receipts of grain at this port this 
week were 10,276,000 bus, of which 7,- 
950,000 were wheat, 4,649,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. A year ago wheat 
receipts were 4,400,000 bus, 2,037,000 
from Canada. 

Farmers in several sections of this 
state are rejoicing over the rains of the 
past few days. Some of them have been 
drawing water five miles for their cattle. 
Deep wells near the St. Lawrence River 
went dry, the first time in 40 years. 

A year ago today flour was selling at 
$11.50 bbl, bran $36.50 ton, middlings 
$36, red dog $60, corn-meal feed $44, 
gluten $43.84, cottonseed meal $51, oil 


meal $56, rolled oats $3.50 per sack, oat. 


feed $18.50 ton, milo $2.35 and buck- 
wheat $2.75. 

The small steamers taking grain from 
Buffalo elevators to Montreal loaded 
only 375,000 bus wheat and 66,000 bus 
rye this week. The Montreal elevators 
are said to be congested, and those at 
Port Arthur and Fort William in about 
the same condition. 

E,. BANGAssER. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 22.—While it is 
not fair to say that the prospect of the 
railroad strike has greatly increased 
business, there has been considerable 
more inquiry for both patents and clears 
this week, for spot stuff, or, at least, Oc- 
tober delivery: As for weeks and months 
past, there was little interest in futures. 

The slump in wheat the first of the 
week neutralized the abnormal interest 
stimulated by the strike, and sales were 
not large. With the firmer market yes- 
terday came a prompt revival in inquiry, 
with some sales. Business has been the 
usual hand-to-mouth sort, plus a small 
amount due to the strike scare. 

Prices have been variable. There were 
concessions on spring patents early in 
the week of 40c or slightly more, with 
some dealers offering as low as $8.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston rate basis, 
but with wheat firming up later, flour 
promptly followed with a 15c advance. 

Quoted prices on spring wheat flours, 
with reason to believe they have been 
shaded somewhat: patents, $8.40@8.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9; bakers patent, $8, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; straights, $8.50, cotton 98’s, 
mostly local; first clears, $6.25@7, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50@6.75; 
va grade, $4@4.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
on. 

There was a good inquiry for soft 
wheat flours the latter half of the week, 
with all sales for immediate delivery. 
However, there is a drawback; farmers 
are hanging onto wheat, and the going 
price of $1.15 bu, delivered at the car 
or inill, has little attraction. Some coun- 
try mills have been turning away busi- 
hess, and one or two small mills have 
practically shut down, for lack of grain. 
Flour prices are firm at last week’s level, 
with best brands selling at $6.45@6.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7. 

Local mills for the most part are sold 
a week or two ahead on rye flour, and 
old prices are maintained. Best white 
brands are offered at $6.75 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
are slow, with the old level of prices 
barely maintained. Light is quoted at 
$7.50, medium at $7, and dark at $6.50, 
all cotton 98’s. 

There has been a little shifting up and 
down in feed prices this week, but the 
net result has left them close to former 
levels. There has been fair-inquiry, with 
some mills sold slightly ahead. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, $21.50@22 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $28; winter bran, 
$22@24, sacked, mostly jobbing; spring 
middlings, standard $i, flour $29.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, standard, 
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$29; winter middlings are sold ahead. 
Rye feed firm at $26 ton, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. Western feeds steady, with 
ground oats offered at $33 ton, and corn 
meal at $29, both bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs, 
small lots, mostly. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This: week ..ccccccsccccces 9,800 52 
Last week .....cccccccesees 8,300 45 


Of this week’s total, 7,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter, and 600 
rye. 

OFFICIALS TOUR BARGE CANAL 
A party of state and federal officials, 


including 40 congressmen, made a trip 
this week from end to end of the barge 
canal. The purpose was to demonstrate 


the practical possibilities of the new 
waterway and to neutralize any leanings 
toward the deeper St. Lawrence project. 
The party stopped at Syracuse, and in 
a brief address there Governor Miller, 
of New York, said the state stood 
ready to turn the new waterway over to 
the federal government if it would as- 
sume maintenance and operating costs. 

The party was entertained here by the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. In- 
cluded in the reception committee was 
George Motley, of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co. The city is by no means op- 
posed to the St. Lawrence plan, influen- 
tial interests here seeing probable bene- 
fits from deep sea shipping. 

NOTES 

An overheated gas plate in the bakery 
of Gustave Schaller, 1123 North Street, 
fired the shop, doing about $1,000 damage. 

The October crop summary issued by 
John B. Shepard from the New York 
State College of Agriculture estimates 
the corn crop, both silage and grain, the 
largest ever produced in the state. Hay, 
oats and barley, which constitute about 
70 per cent of the total crop acreage, 
have given the lowest averages in 20 
the low- 


years. Pastures have average 
est condition in 20 years. 
T. W. Knapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 22.—There is 
considerable activity in flour. Buyers 
have come into the market more freely 
this week, due to the imminence of a 
nation-wide railroad strike. It is un- 
derstood that flour orders on contract 
specifications have been, in many cases, 
ordered out for shipment and delivery 
within the next few days. 

Stocks are low, bakers buying at pres- 
ent just enough for their immediate re- 
quirements. Toward the end of the 
week some of them took advantage of 
the break and did some purchasing, but 
not to any marked extent, as many be- 
lieve that the bottom price has not been 
reached. 

Kansas mill representatives have been 
booking orders the past week rather 
freely, and some are inclined to think 
that the long looked for buying era has 
arrived. There was a fair market for 
clears, while the rye flour demand eased 
off considerably from last week. Prices 
prevailing this week: spring wheat pat- 
ent, $7@8.25, and hard winter $6.75@ 
7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $4.50@5, bulk. Clears 
ranged $5@5.75, cotton 98's. 

The millfeed market was fair to me- 
dium, with sales few and far between. 
Prices quoted: standard middlings, $22.50 
@23; flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, 
$38.50@39.50; spring wheat bran, $22 
@22.50. 

NOTES 

J. J. Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Barber Milling Co., visited 
Youngstown this week. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, on Oct. 17 reduced the price of 
bread from 13c to Llc. 

Jesse J. Evans, a merchant and flour 
dealer of Black Lick, Pa., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $1,532; assets, $1,419. 

A large number of reservations have 
been made for the luncheon to be held 
by the Pittsburgh Flour Club on Oct. 28. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Haller 


Baking Co., was chairman of the bakers’ 
division, in the annual Salvation Army 
fund drive in Pittsburgh this week. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 22.—Flour was 
lower but more active this week. Local 
buyers, in instances, thought it a good 
time to increase holdings and reduce av- 
erages, and did so by buying on the 
breaks, which is a decided change for 
the better. 

Exporters were not in evidence, and 
the suggestion of a railroad strike at 
this juncture, in the face of another re- 
duction in rates, was not generally re- 
garded seriously. Canada was as docile 
as a lamb, but Argentina is beginning to 
come to the front as a price cutter. The 
pirates in cash wheat premiums are work- 
ing the mills both ways, going and com- 
ing, by forcing them to pay big pre- 
miums for cash wheat and to sell their 
option hedges at big discounts. 

Springs were weak and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.25 
@%7.50; standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 
98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@ 
lie less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
These prices are now only 25c above hard 
winters. At one time during the week 
springs and hard winters were quoted 
even, if springs were not at a discount, 
but that was only on paper, as hard win- 
ters will never bring a premium over 
springs in this market. A good business 
was done within the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were easier, with more 
doing, short patents at the close ranging 
$7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A 
fair business was done in standard grade 
or straights at $6.50@6.75, with some 
brands held higher and some offered 
lower, though the demand was seriously 
affected by the decline in springs, the 
latter always being the favorite here at 
the same price. 

Soft winters were downward but in 
some demand, short patents closing nom- 
inally at $6.25@6.50; near-by straights, 
$5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c 
more in wood, 5@l1é5c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk. Nothing of moment 
seems to have been done in patent, which 
is held comparatively stiff by the West, 
but the near-by product is fine in in- 
stances and can be had at quotations. 
Near-by straight dropped to $5, bulk, at 
which fair sales were made, though some 
of the leaders, guaranteed to be free 
from weevil and fly-cut, could not be 
bought at the close for less than $5.25, 
bulk. 

City mills ran slowly and found trade 
far from satisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port. They reduced flour 25c bbl, but 
made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 36,491 
bbls; destined for export, 8,609. 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting last Wednesday in the 
president’s room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Vice President J. Ross Myers, 
in the absence of President Mears, pre- 
sided. The proceedings included the 
reading of some correspondence between 
President Petersen, of the National Fed- 
erated Flovr Clubs, and the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, relative to the 
importance of mills and the trade set- 
tling their differences and getting to- 
gether on the subject of the sales con- 
tract. ; 

There was further discussion of the 
Millers’ National Federation contract. 
The committee appointed to secure lower 
terminal charges on flour reported that 
the terminal warehouses have granted a 
reduction of 25 per cent in their labor 
rates. 

Christian Emmerick Mears invited the 
club to hold its next meeting at “Conda- 
mear,” on the Chesapeake, and incident- 
ally do justice to an oyster roast, as the 
guest of his father and mother, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. A. W. Mears. This pro- 
posal was accepted with a yell and a 
tiger. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
35,352 bbls flour and 530,861 bus grain— 
522,528 wheat and 8,333 barley. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.20 
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bu; corn, 60c; rye, $1; barley, $1; oats, 


Egil Steen, of E. Steen & Bro., grain 
receivers and exporters, who recently 
underwent an operation, appeared on 
*change this week. 

Thomas E. Cottman, of the Clarence 
Cottman Co., steamship agent, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Visitors were J. J. Rammacher, vice 
president Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and R. W. Baker, 
grain, Summit Point, W. Va. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Oct. 22, 1921, 438,308 bus; 
year ago, 369,047. Range of prices this 
week, 4514, @55c; last year $1@1.15. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Mills, who has been confined to 
his bed for a month, continues to im- 
prove. 

E. Z. Bowman, of Bowman Bros., op- 
erating a new flour mill at Gaithersburg, 
Md., was on ’change here last Tuesday 
conferring with J. M. Wharton, his local 
agent. 

J. Barry Mahool, formerly mayor of 
Baltimore and head of Frame, Knight & 
Co., grain commission, is suffering from 
a nervous breakdown, but was reported 
better today. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Oct. 22, 1,107,411 bus; same 
period last year, 1,241,624. Range of 
prices this week, 95c@$1.11; last year, 
$1.50@2.221. 

It is stated that the farmers of Caro- 
line County, Maryland, have decided to 
sow less wheat this fall than usual, ow- 
ing to the low price of the grain and the 
general unprofitableness of their last 
year’s crop. 

The flour inspection department of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce is 
busy turning down flour made from 
weevily and fly-cut wheat arriving on 
purchases calling for sound stock. These 
shipments are not wanted at any price 
where the unsoundness is very pro- 
nounced, but where the damage is only 
slight buyers can generally be prevailed 
upon to accept at 25@50c bbl reduction. 

It is announced that M. B. Carlin & 
Co., of this city, operating the Smith 
Line of the United States Navigation 
Co., Inc., will inaugurate a monthly sail- 
ing from Baltimore to Hamburg, and 
that late in November the Baltimore In- 
ternational Steamship Co. will place ‘a 
steamer on berth here for Liverpool load- 
ing which, if properly supported, may 
result in the permanent establishment of 
another Baltimore-Liverpool line. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





CHANGES IN FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States: Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decrease of 1.1 
per cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in September, compared 
with August. For the year period, Sept. 
15, 1920, to Sept. 15, 1921, the percentage 
decrease in all articles of food combined 
was 25 per cent. For the eight-year 
period, Sept. 15, 1913, to Sept. 15, 1921, 
the percentage increase in all articles of 
food, combined, was 49 per cent. 

There was little change in the general 
level of wholesale prices in September, 
compared with the preceding month. 
Owing largely to the sharp advance in 
raw cotton, farm products increased over 
3 per cent in average price, while articles 
in the cloths and clothing group in- 
creased 44, per cent. In all other groups 
of commodities, except that of metals 
and metal products, prices in September 
averaged lower than in August. The de- 
crease was most pronounced in the case 
of foodstuffs, where prices were 4 per 
cent below those of the previous month. 
In the group of miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, including such important articles as 
cottonseed meal and oil, millfeed, jute, 
and wood pulp, a slight decrease took 


_ place. 


Comparing wholesale prices in Sep- 
tember with those of a year ago, farm 
products have declined nearly 42 per 
cent, food 341, per cent, and cloths and 
clothing 32%, per cent. All commodi- 
ties, considered in the aggregate, de- 
creased 37 per cent in the 12 months. 
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FORECASTING THE WHEAT MARKET 


The futility of attempting to forecast 
the wheat market is well illustrated by 
its recent vagaries. One does not have 
to go far back to find a time when prices 
were materially higher, and when nearly 
every one having to do with grain was 
bullish, particularly for the long pull, 
although there was a disposition to make 
due pe adhe for the effect the crop 
movement would naturally have on 

rices. The unanimity and universality 
of bullish sentiment were quite remark- 
able. 

Many of the best posted men in the 
trade, close and experienced observers, 
were then calling attention to the under- 
lying strength in the wheat situation and 
its strong statistical position. A good 
case in favor of higher wheat prices was 
made out. Stocks of wheat and flour 
carried over from the old crop were ad- 
mittedly small, near to the point of ex- 
haustion; the new crop was short, and 
there was no question of a very close ad- 
justment of the world’s supply to actual 
consumptive requirements. The exchange 
and economic situation was bad, but no 
worse than the previous year when money 
was found to buy wheat. The unprece- 
dented movement from farms and for 
export, seriously depleting reserves and 
the invisible supply, was also construed 
as bullish. 

It was felt that the operation of these 
factors was making a situation favorable 
to higher prices. It was freely predicted 
that the course of wheat prices would 
be the contrary of last year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just the opposite of what 
was seotteted has so ie taken place. 
Bulges in the wheat market have failed 
to hold, and this week recorded new low 
levels, with Chicago December at $1.035,, 
and May at $1.08%, thirty-four and 
thirty-five and one quarter cents below 
the high point of the season’s current 
futures. December wheat almost reached 
the low point recorded for the July fu- 
ture, last April, at $1.01. 

What has happened has not weakened 
the statistical position of wheat one iota. 
Some new features have been introduced 
and have been operative. The industrial 
and economic factor has had consider- 
able weight. The movement from farms 
has been heavier than could be absorbed, 
and much wheat has consequently ap- 
peared in the show windows of the visible 
supply, where it has exerted a depressing 
influence. There have been heavy hedg- 
ing sales all along, more recently from 
Winnipeg, which, coming on top of the 
previous load, have simply broken the 
speculators’ backs. 

What has taken place illustrates once 
more that when there are more sellers 
than buyers, when the volume offered 
for sale exceeds the buying capacity, 
whatever the statistical position, the 
price tends to decline. Right from the 
start, beginning in July in the Southwest 
and now ending up in the Canadian 
Northwest, the farmers have been very 
heavy sellers, and the hedging pressure 
has been continuous and enormous. Nat- 
urally, speculators grew weary of hold- 
ing the bag under adverse conditions. 
Foreign countries could not be expected 
to spoil a situation which was developing 
very prettily in their favor. 

Some millers had this thing sized up 
right from the beginning. If they have 
played the e according to their early 
intentions they are winners. While feel- 
ing bullish for a long pull, and anticipat- 


ing higher prices before the end of the 
crop, they nevertheless were inclined to 
keep hedged until the stress of the entire 
crop movement was over. There are in- 
dications that some of them have been 
a little previous and have taken off their 
hedges too soon. 

hile the recent decline in wheat looks 
like one of the vagaries, or anomalies, of 
the market, it has a perfectly reasonable 
explanation and illustrates, among other 
things, the difficulty of accurately fore- 
casting the course of prices and deter- 
mining the factors which will have de- 
cisive weight. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The weakness in the wheat market 
early in the week just about flabber- 
gasted everybody in the trade. The de- 
clines are disconcerting and unsettling 
and the advances reassuring, but hardly 
enough to bring buyers into the market. 
A better feeling and more confidence 
seemed to prevail on the reaction late in 
the week. The amount of flour that has 
been booked recently, in different parts 
of the country, would seem to indicate 
that many buyers have considered it 
worth the money. 

Some flour was sold during the week, 
for the most part scattered sales, in com- 
paratively small amounts, to established 
trade. No large sales were reported, as 
on the previous decline a few weeks ago. 
No export sales were made, although 
cables were exchanged. Importers * 
not seem to be much interested. Millers 
complain of very low prices being quoted 
in eastern and southeastern markets, 
Some soft wheat millers evidently have 
flour to give away, and are ignoring the 
strength in the soft wheat situation. 

Cash wheat at Toledo remained com- 
paratively firm during the decline, but 
advanced on the upturn. Consequently, 
soft wheat flour prices changed but little. 
Acceptances on bids are light. Millers 
are finding it impossible to keep up their 
stocks of soft wheat. At one time their 
bids were 8c under Chicago December, 
and they are now 10c over. Advancin 
the bids does not seem to bring out peor 4 
more wheat. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.17@ 
1.18 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 21; soft wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $6.25@6.40, local springs $7.20 
@7.40, and local Kansas flour $6.85, 98’s, 
f.o.b. Toledo. Feed was in better posi- 
tion and firming up in price. Soft wheat 
bran was held at $19, mixed feed at 
$20.50@21.25, and middlings at $22@ 
24.50, in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 


Flour 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output 
This week 21 124,710 80,299 
Last week 18 102,660 64,302 
One year ago 27 150,660 62,173 
Two years ago... 10 74,760 58,702 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Spring wheat flour from the North- 
west is more in line, and sales of consid- 
erable volume have been made. The ad- 
vance in premiums in the Southwest has 
been a factor in bringing this about. 
Good brands from the Northwest have 


sold as low as $7, 98’s, this section; in 
fact, sales have been reported below this 
figure. Good brands of short patent 
from the Southwest have been available 
recently at $7.20@7.40, pm shipment, 
$7 for January shipment, $7.05@7.10 
for bookings through to May. About 
$6.25@6.30 represents the low point 
reached on Kansas standard patent so 
far for this section. 

There is more of a disposition to buy 
ahead, and one hears of sales for 90 days 
or longer. Some bakers have bought to 
March, a few to May, and one was re- 
ported this week having bought even to 
July. Every once in a while some baker 
is discovered who has bought flour for a 
considerable time ahead, and this leads to 
the conclusion that more of this business 
has been put through than is realized. 


NOTES 


Harry C. Bryant, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. in Ohio, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, was in Toledo this week. 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Nov. 15-16. Announcement 
of the hotel headquarters will be made 
later. 

J. F. Hall, district sales manager Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, with an office at Toledo, has been 
admitted to membership in the Toledo 
Produce Exchange. 

J. W. Harvey, engaged for a number 
of years in the flour business at Marion, 
Ind., has sold his jobbing business and 
is now handling the account of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
in Ohio and Indiana. 

A. A. Ferree, Columbus, Ohio, former- 
ly in the coal business, has recently en- 
gaged in the brokerage business and is 
handling the accounts of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
Ellinwood (Kansas) Milling Co. 

L. C. Kavanaugh, formerly in the bro- 
kerage business, has gone with the Royal 
Feed & Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn., as 
sales manager. This company also main- 
tains distributing depots at Meridian and 
Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans. 

W. F. Steele, who has been connected 
with the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, since June 1, as repre- 
sentative in Ohio, has resigned, and his 
place has been taken by O. B. Grosvenor, 
formerly with the Van Dusen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

A. C. Smith, formerly of the A. C. 
Smith Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
gone into the brokerage business again, 
with an office in the Ferris Building, for- 
merly known as the Columbus Savings 
& Trust Building. Mr. Smith is well 
known in the trade. 


E. W. Randall advises that his new 
mill at Tekonsha, Mich., of 150 bbls ca- 
pacity, has been completed and has start- 
ed operation, R. J. Hamilton, formerly 
of the William A. Coombs Milling Co., 
Coldwater, Mich., having turned on the 
wheat for the first time Oct. 17. The 
business will be conducted under the old 
style of the former mill there which was 
destroyed by fire in November, 1919, the 
A. H. Randall Mill Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpranaPouis, Inp., Oct. 22.—Pros- 
pects of a general strike by railroad em- 
ployees had only a slight effect in in- 
creasing the number of flour buyers in 
Indiana milling centers this week. For 
the most part the trade seemed inclined 
to doubt that there actually would be a 
walkout, but some, which had only small 
stores in stock, replenished them some- 
what earlier than they had planned. 

Business has held fairly steady now 
for a month with Hoosier mills. It is 
rare to find one that is operating at ca- 
pacity, but most of them are running 
on a Satisfactory schedule, considering 
general economic conditions. Purchases 
are in comparatively small quantities for 
the most part, wholesale grocers and 
bakers almost without exception not car- 
ing to stock up for more than a few 
weeks. 

Soft winter patents at the end of the 
week were available for shipment in car 
lots at $6@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Hard winter patents were 
priced at $6.50@7.50, a decline of 25c 
in the minimum, with the maximum un- 
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changed, compared with a week ayo, 
Spring patents were offered at $6.75@ 
7.75, there having been a reduction of 
25c in the minimum, with the maximum 
unchanged. 

Good milling wheat has been in fair 
demand, but millers are exercising cau- 
tion in their purchases and few, if any, 
are accumulating large stores. The rail- 
road situation has added to uncertainty 
that already prevailed in the market, and 
there is a general disposition to take no 
chances. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,00 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons {or 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour 
output 


Pct. of 
activity 
This week : 
Last week , 
Year ago 8,591 
Two years ago 14,232 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats liye 
Oct. 22, 1921.. 429,580 195,950 392,740 11,: 40 
Oct, 23, 1920.. 282,730 412,790 695,830 1,00 
Oct. 25, 1919.. 540,810 113,880 299,570 45,\70 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn millers report a good busine:s. 
The level of prices seems to be attractive 
to buyers, who come into the market in 
large numbers. Orders for the most 
part, however, as in the case of wheat 
flour, are for.small quantities, resulting 
in quick repeat orders: Quotations on 
100-lb lots are 5c lower than at the end 
of last week, grits being offered for shi))- 
ment in car lots at $1.30, sacked, meal :t 
$1.25, hominy at $1.35, hominy flakes «t 
$2.20, cerealine at $1.90, and corn flour 
at $1.40, f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

Little new corn has been bought 1s 
yet by concerns in this city. Farmers 
are objecting to the price offered on thie 
wagon markets in most parts of tlie 
state, it ranging generally 27@30c bu. 
They say they are paying 4@5c bu to 
have the grain husked, and that, on tlie 
basis of the price offered, it will pay 
them to feed it to live stock rather thin 
deliver it at elevators. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fair demand, althoug! 
buying in this state has been mostly loca! 
Cattle feeders are in the market in fair 
numbers, and reports indicate that more 
live stock will be fed this winter than 
was at first expected. Wheat feeds ar 
unchanged in price, bran being offered in 
ear lots at $17.25@19.25 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, mixed feed at $19.2. 
@21, and middlings at $21.25@23. Cor: 
feeds are 50c lower, hominy feed beiny 
$22.50 ton, bulk, and $24, sacked. 


DEATH OF J. F. LINGEMAN 


John Franklin Lingeman, 67 years old. 
one of the owners of the Brownsbur; 
(Ind.) Milling Co., died of appendicitis 
in an Indianapolis hospital Wednesda) 
night. Funeral services were held Fri- 
day afternoon at the family home a 
Brownsburg, conducted by the Masoni: 
and the Knights of Pythias lodges, of 
which Mr. Lingeman was a prominent 
member. He had been connected with: 
the milling company since the earl) 
eighties, and had been active until a few 
months ago, when he virtually retired 
and was succeeded actively by Otto Lin- 

eman, his only son. A daughter, Mrs 

eorge Reitzel, wife of the superintend- 
ent of schools of Hendricks County, also 
survives, 


NO REGIONAL QUARANTINE 


Charles B. Riley, of Indianapolis, sec 
retary of the Indiana Millers’ Associa 


tion and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 


sociation, and Frank N. Wallace, of In- 
dianapolis, state entomologist, have been 
informed that the Federal Horticultura! 
Board at Washington does not intend to 
put a regional quarantine in effect in 
the Middle West against the European 
corn borer. Both Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Wallace were in a group of Hoosiers that 
attended a recent hearing at the national 
capital regarding the proposed quaran- 
tine. Indiana was included in the terri- 
tory which has been tentatively desig- 
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ed for quarantine. The borer has not 
pommel in this state, and it was for this 
reason that a trip was made to Wash- 
ington to protest against its inclusion in 
the proposed quarantine. 

NOTES 

Fire, believed to have been incendiary, 
caused damage of $10,000 in Indianap- 
olis Monday night to a frame warehouse 
owned by the Probst & Kasselbaum Co. 
A large quantity of feed and hay was 
destroyed. John McAllen, a fireman, was 
slightly hurt when an electric wire fell 
on his helmet. 

The J. C. Consodine Co., of Indian- 
apolis, engaged in a general brokerage 
business, with particular attention to 
flour, has been incorporated, with $20,000 
capital stock, by J. C. Consodine, Win- 
field Stephens and W. P. Detroy. Mr. 
Consodine formerly was head of the In- 
dianapolis office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 22.—The flour 
market this week has been erratic. Mills 
have been working on practically a hand- 
to-mouth demand, with orders in suffi- 
cient quantity to keep them going. The 
prospect of a railroad strike does not 
seem to have impressed jobbers with the 
idea that carefully laid away stocks 
would be to their advantage, and they 
have not been large buyers. Brokers, 
also, have not taken the railway situa- 
tion into account in their orders. 

Millers are quoting best patents at 
$7.50@8, 98-lb sacks, f.o.b. Evansville, 
and straights at $6@7.10, same basis. 

There is a strong demand for millfeed. 
Bran is quoted at $18@19 ton, mixed 
feed at $21.50@22, and shorts at $24@ 
25, based upon carload lots, 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Evansville. The sudden demand 
for millfeed is coming mainly from the 
South, where much of the Evansville 
product goes. There is also a good local 
demand from dairy farms near Evans- 
ville. 

The local demand for flour holds 
steady, both as regards bakeries and the 
retail grocers, Evansville millers fur- 
nishing much of the flour that goes to 
the smaller towns within a radius of 100 
miles or more. 

” 

Philip Postel, of the Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill., a pioneer 
in the milling business in southern IIli- 
nois, visited Evansville this week, accom- 
panied by his son, Allen, who is now 
actively in charge of the mill business. 
The Postel mill has been in operation for 


60 years. 
W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 22.—The rapid 
decline of wheat the past week has 
caused demand for flour to come almost 
to a standstill in the Southeast. Con- 
fidence of buyers in values has been 
badly shaken, and except occasional or- 
ders for immediate shipment no business 
is being booked. The majority of buyers 
are apparently friendly to flour at the 
present level of prices, but are discour- 
aged because of general conditions. 

Specifications on past sales have been 
very satisfactory the last few days, buy- 
ers anticipating the possibility of a rail- 
road strike that might interfere with 
their source of supplies. Orders for in- 
stant shipment are also liberal, on ac- 
count of the prospective tie-up of trans- 
portation. 

Flour prices have been fairly well 
maintained, owing to inability of mills 
to get good winter wheat at any great 
concessions. Quotations at the close of 
the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
53 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$7.25@1.75; standard or regular patent, 
56.30@6.65; straight patent, $6@6.25; 
iirst clears, $5@5.25. 

Rehandlers report dull demand for 

Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat ee mg 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.50@8; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $6.50@6.80. 
_ Mills are experiencing some difficulty 
in obtaining high grade wheat, with 
movement routine to cover sales of flour. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.35 bu, Nashville. 
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Millfeed demand continues fairly ac- 
tive. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$16.50@17.50; standard middlings or 
shorts, $21@23. 

Corn meal mills, with a capacity of 
33,000 bus, this week ground 8,771, or 
26.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
6,000, or 24.2 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 

er 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 

1.20@1.25; unbolted meal, $1.15@1.20. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity «for week tivity 
This week ....... 196,470 109,173 55.5 
Last week ....... 190,530 110,915 61.2 
WORF GBS ceccvccce 204,990 96,645 47.1 


153,295 76.3 


Two years ago.... 200,790 
114,237 57.6 


Three years ago.. 198,090 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 22 Oct. 15 
Flour, bDbig .......esceee 45,300 44,000 
Wheat, bus .......ce.ee 230,000 207,000 
Corn, DUB ..cseceesccece 67,000 73,000 
Oats, DUB ..cecccccccecs 634,000 529,000 


J. H. Wilkes & Co., of Nashville, have 
filed suit against Romans Hailey, county 
court clerk, seeking to recover $417.50 
ad valorem tax paid on selfrising flour. 
The tax was paid under protest, exemp- 
tion being claimed under the laws as to 
manufactured goods. The case is im- 
portant, as Nashville is a large manu- 
facturer of selfrising flour. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Oct. 22.—The flour mar- 
ket this week is much demoralized, sharp 
declines in option prices resulting in 
some remarkably low quotations, which 
are, apparently, not justified by the price 
of cash wheat. On the other hand the 
fear of a scarcity of supplies through 
the impending railway strike has caused 
many dealers to urge their customers to 
supply their needs promptly and take on 
surplus stocks. Winter wheat patents 
are quoted this week at $6.50@7; 
straights, $5.75@6.25; clears, $5.25; Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents, $7.50@7.70; 
northwestern spring wheat patents, $8.25 
@8.65. 

The feed market is dull, no change 
therein having been apparent for several 
weeks. The proposed rail strike has 
slightly stimulated the laying in of 
stocks, although sales on a large scale 
have not been reported. Bran is quoted 
this week at $21.50@22, standard mid- 
dlings at $22.50@23, winter wheat flour 
middlings at $30@32, and red dog at 
$42.50@43. Aes 


The Virginia Cream Fried Cake Co., 
Inc., has been established here for the 
manufacture of cakes in packages for 
wholesale distribution. H. b Bryan and 
D. G. Starkey are behind the firm, which 
expects to employ 40 men under normal 
conditions. The building to be occupied 
by the company at 122 East Twelfth 
Street has 8,000 square feet of floor 
space, and machinery for the manufac- 
ture of cakes is being installed. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Ata., Oct. 22.—The threatened 
railroad strike so far has had no effect 
on the local grain market, according to 
statements of brokers and dealers. Some 
weakness developed, and prices went off 
around 40c bbl on flour and about 7c on 
corn, with bran and shorts barely hold- 
ing their own. The home grown hay 
crop is now being used by the farmers, 
thereby curtailing transactions in that 
article to a considerable extent. 

Best patent flour is quoted today at 
$7.95 bbl, a decline of 40c from last 
week; third grade patents. $6.70, and 
baker grades $6.75. 

No. 2 white corn is quoted at 66@69c 
bu, sacked, and 3c less in bulk; mill- 
feeds, off 15c-to 90c per 100 lbs; bran, 
$1@1.05; shorts, $1.25@1.55. Bran and 
shorts are the only grain products that 
did not show a decline during the week, 
market conditions stiffening somewhat in 
these toward the close. 

Timothy hay is quoted at $27 ton and 


alfalfa at $81. Only the best grades of 
hay find any purchasers, there being no 
demand for the lower grades. 

The movement to the interior dropped 
off during the week, while exports were 
about the average for recent weeks. 

Exports for the week: Per Danish 
steamer Brynhild to south side of Cuba: 
flour, 6,525 196-lb sacks, cotton, and 225 
sacks corn meal. To Havana and Ma- 
tanzas, per American steamer Tuscan, 
3,950 196-lb sacks flour, cotton, 350 sacks 
mixed feed, 4,250 sacks oats, 2,750 sacks 


corn. 
W. J. Boxes. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Oct. 22.—The flour 
trade has assumed a waiting attitude, 
and buyers are filling only immediate 
requirements. Prices are about 25c low- 
er this week on average grades. The 
decline in grain had a depressing effect 
on general flour and grain markets over 
the Southeast. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving only in 
limited trade channels, at prices about 
the same as last week. Demand is lim- 
ited, as the buying power of the country 
is very much restricted on account of the 
small cotton crop and low prices. The 
crop is moving fairly well from the coun- 
try, except for old cotton, which is still 
being held for higher prices. 

Cottonseed meal has a firmer tone this 
week, due to the short cotton crop and 
small mill stocks. However, the volume 
of trade continues very small. Hulls are 
steady at last week’s prices. 

Hominy feed moves slowly, but some 
is being used for fattening hogs and for 
mixing with other feeds. 

Hay receipts are extremely small. 
Only 23 cars, all grades, reached this 
market during the week. 

* * 

There will be a hearing on Oct. 27, at 
Atlanta, before the southern freight 
committee, to consider freight rates on 
hay and other commodities. The At- 
lanta hay and grain dealers will request 
sweeping reductions on all the commodi- 
ties handled by them. J. Vining Taylor, 
secretary of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, and many prominent shippers, will 
attend. J. Hore Ticner. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvuturn, Mrinn., Oct. 24.—Last week 
the mills had a fairly good demand for 
flour and a satisfactory condition of 
trade up to the time the wheat market 
reacted. This checked buying. The new 
purchases represented all classes of buy- 
ers and covered needs from immediate to 
far distant. Jobbers and bakers were 
free buyers, some of the latter making 
bookings months ahead. The threatened 
railroad strike also brought in some buy- 
ers, and has speeded up shipping instruc- 
tions, mills now- having no difficulty in 
getting directions. 

The decline in the durum wheat price 
uncovered orders for flour that had been 
awaiting such a turn. Buyers even then 
took flour cautiously, fearing.a further 
break; when the advance came they want- 
ed to be taken on at the lower quota- 
tions, but were too late. 

The rye flour market was very quiet, 
with local, buyers supplying about all 
the trade pone 

The menace of the railroad strike and 
colder weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for millfeed a little, and stiffened 
up the market, although demand is not 
brisk, and buyers only supply their im- 
mediate wants. Those playing for lower 
prices are showing signs of ‘Sone con- 
vinced that levels much lower are hardly 
to be looked for. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tinie WOOK ccccsecccescccee 19,875 4 
Least WOOK cccccccccccccccs 15,615 42 
Lanst YOOP .cccccccccccccses 22,945 62 
TWO years AGO ...-...eeeee 32,410 88 


THE WHEAT MARKET 
A sick wheat market prevailed the first 


of the week, with daily breaks registered, 


in futures that in the aggregate extended 
up to 12c. Nothing constructive ap- 
peared to counteract the depression until 
late in the week. The situation steadied 
Thursday, followed by considerable 
strength on Friday induced by lessened 
selling pressure and a buying turn at- 
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tributed to both domestic and export 
operations. The belief that a railroad 
tie-up may be averted also added its 
effect. 

Fresh firmness appeared again today 
with further price improvement of mod- 
erate dimensions, narrowing down the de- 
cline against quotations prevailing Oct. 
17. Cash followed action of the futures. 
Shippers and outside milling interest 
were chief buyers, and paid top prices 
for choice stuff. Elevators cared for 
surplus supplies. 

PORT DEVELOPMENT 

A port development conference is be- 
ing held in Duluth today, and will con- 
tinue tomorrow. It was called for the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of 
the people tributary to Duluth the im- 
portance to them of the port here, and 
especially if the waterway to the ocean 
is constructed. A number of outside 
people are in attendance. Tomorrow 
evening E. L. Cousens, the engineer in 
charge of Toronto’s $30,000,000 port de- 
velopment, will discuss port development 
generally and Toronto’s particularly. 


NOTES 

H. L. Bodman, of Milmine, Bodman 
& Co., New York, was on ’change today. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has returned from 10 days spent in 
Minneapolis. 

Water shipments of grain at the pres- 
ent time are very largely going to Buf- 
falo, although the congestion at Georgian 
Bay points has cleared away. 

Warren G. Starkey, who has been with 
the W. C. Mitchell Co. for several years, 
will engage in business for himself, with 
an office at 313 Board of Trade. 

Receipts of coarse grains are increas- 
ing, and the stocks of all except rye in- 
creased moderately last week. Rye ship- 
ments were fairly large and stocks re- 
duced. 

B. M. O’Donnell, a Duluth baker, has 
joined with other tenants of the building 
he occupies, and they have purchased it, 
to avoid any possibility. of being left 
without quarters through purchase or 
lease by other -parties. 

Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago, have 
discontinued their private wire to the 
Duluth Board of Trade. S. A. McPhail, 
who represented them here as local man- 
ager, is now representing the Farnum & 
Winter Co., of Chicago. : 

Flour is arriving freely by rail, and 
going out by boat as fast as boats can 
move it. The impending railroad strike 
apparently speeded up the movement, 
and the boat line will be busy the re- 
mainder of the season caring for flour. 

Rye futures were very inactive last 
week, but cash offerings were in good de- 
mand, with October price being paid for 
No. 1 spot and to arrive. The barley 
market was slow and receipts small. 
Most of the corn and oats received was 
applied on former sales, and went into 
store. 

The H. Poehler Co. is discontinuing its 
Duluth office, and applications have been 
made for the transfer of the member- 
ships standing in the name of Walter 
C. Poehler and Anton Tretten, the latter 
the Duluth representative, to W. D. 
Gregory, of Minneapolis. Mr. Tretten 
has associated himself with the Harbison 
Commission Co. 

Shippers are bidding 13,c bu on wheat 
to go to Buffalo by water, but vessels 
want 2c. Very little business is being 
booked. Shipments now being made were 
largely chartered some time ago. Con-- 
siderable tonnage is reported to be en- 
gaged for the last trip and winter stor- 
age at 3%4c bu, with loading at either 
Duluth or Fort William. Some was 
placed at 344c, but the rate did not stay 
there long. Boats are plentiful but car- 


goes are scarce. 
F. G. Carson. 





MARKET CONDITIONS IN DENMARK 
Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 12.—A correspond- 
ent in Copenhagen reports business as 
exceedingly dull, in spite of the low 
offers of Canadian mills. He says there 
is almost a “buyers’ strike” there at 
present. The only business passing of 
any importance is in Danish potato flour, 
which has been sold to Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and Holland. 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 
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The week’s heavy declines in wheat 
values have had a depressing effect on 
the flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets, and have been reflected in re- 
ductions in local flour quotations of 20 
@10c. Yaa family patent is 
quoted at $6.75 bbl in straight cars, sea- 
board, basis 49’s; bakers patent, $6.30; 
straights, $5.10@5.50; cut-off, $5.20@ 
5.60. 


In instances the threatened employees’ 
railroad strike has stimulated buying for 
immediate shipment, but with ample 
stocks of flour at most points and the 
prevailing belief that a settlement of the 
strike will be reached or that, at the 
worst, the tie-up will be only partial, 
most of the trade has refused to be 
stampeded into buying. 

Many mills are busy grinding for ex- 
port to the Orient on liberal bookings 
made a month or more ago. During the 
last week there has been a cessation in 
oriental inquiry, but the outlook is fa- 
vorable for future sales, aside from the 
scarcity of ocean space. With export 
straights and cut-offs quoted at $5.10@ 
5.20 bbl, f.o.b., seaboard, prices are about 
in line with oriental buyers’ ideas and 
can compete with Australian flour. 

United Kingdom and_ continental 
European markets have shown no inter- 
est in Pacific Coast flours for some time. 

California demand for north Pacific 
Coast flour continues fairly good. 

Southeastern and eastern markets are 
out of line with Pacific northwestern 
quotations, but now that the eastern car- 
riers have concurred in recent recom- 
mendations of the western lines for low- 
er rates to Memphis, Tenn., and beyond, 
the saving in hi and the relatively 
low price of north Pacific states’ wheat 
will enable at least the interior mills of 
Washington and Oregon to meet the 
quotations of midwestern soft wheat 
millers. 

Hard wheat first patents, carloads, on 
track, seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted: Dakota, $8.80@8.95 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.05@8.35; Kansas, $7.25@7.75; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and local hard wheats, $6.80@8. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand. Local 
mill-run is selling at $21 ton in straight 
cars, delivered transit points. Mon- 
tana mixed feed, November shipment, is 
quoted at $17. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .:...... 52,800 . 5 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,484 50 
Year ago ......... 52,800 20,613 39 
Two years ago..... 52,800 42,953 81 
Three years ago.... 46,800 23,191 49 
Four years ago.... 46,800 43,283 92 
Five years ago..... 40,800 29,120 71 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,313 7 
Last week ........ 57,000 42,443 74 
Year ago ..... 57,000 18,475 32 
Two years ago 57,000 45,735 80 
Three years ago.... 57,000 29,945 52 
Four years ago.... 57,000 48,966 85 
Five years ago..... 67,000 65,336 114 


Thirty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 15, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 181,680 bbls flour, 
made 198,419, of 71 per cent of capacity, 


ainst 126,398 made the previous fort- 
night by 35 interior mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 172,560 bbls, or 73 per 
cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

The capital stock of the Novelty Mill 
Co., of Seattle, has been increased to 
$100,000. 

The Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf Line, op- 
erating steamships between Pacific ports 
and New Orleans, has added Mobile as 
a port of call. 

Seattle shipped 64,573 tons of freight 
via the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
seaboard last month, against 16,574 in 
September, 1920. 

The value of Seattle’s total imports 
and exports for September, 1921, 
amounted to $35,109,143, against $45,553,- 
416 for September, 1920. 

Mrs. W. H. Coffin, state sanitary in- 
spector, after recently inspecting the 
Waitsburg mill of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., pronounced it the cleanest 
mill in the entire state. 

September flour exports from Seattle, 
according to the port warden: to the 
Orient, 49,240 bbls; Great Britain, 8,122; 
British Columbia, 4238. Domestic and 
United States possessions: to California, 
45,668 bbls; Alaska, 5,503; Hawaii, 559; 
Philippines, 18,745. 

Harry E. Kemp, until recently man- 
ager of the Portland Flouring Mills Co.’s 
Spokane mill, is now manager of the 
Ravalli Flour & Cereal Mills, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., owned .by the Northern 
Flour Mills Co., of Portland, succeed- 
ing W. C. Wilkes, who is at the Portland 
office of the Northern Flour Mills Co., 
having been recently elected president of 
the company. 

The Vechtdijk and the Cardiganshire, 
operated in the joint service of the Hol- 
land-America and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. lines, and the Hanley, operat- 
ed by the Admiral Line, are in port load- 
ing wheat in bulk for northern Europe. 
The shipments will be made from the 
port commission’s elevator by the Gray- 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., which company is 
operating the elevator with its own 
crews, and will inaugurate the movement 
of bulk wheat from this port. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 22.—The 
sharp decline in wheat this week brought 
in some buyers on the decline in flour, 
and a number of sales of one to two 
car lots were reported. Present condi- 
tions, however, are looked upon by the 
rank and file of jobbers an bakers as 
being too uncertain to warrant antici- 
pating their needs to any great extent. 

The supply of flour bought by the job- 
bing and baking trade is generally con- 
sidered moderate, possibly only 60 days’ 
requirements, with little purchased for 
delivery beyond Jan. 1. 

Mill prices, car lots, delivered San 
Francisco: Dakota standards, $8.55 bbl; 
Dakota clears, $7.05; Montana stand- 
ards, $7.70; Montana clears, $6.20; Da- 
kota and Montana fancy patent, 60c 
above standard patent prices. Kansas 
first patent, $8.50; Kansas standard, $8; 
eastern first clear, $6@6.25; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $6.10@6.30; 
cut-off, $5.50@5.70,—98’s, cotton. 

Millfeed remains ve at $20@ 
21 for eastern red bran and mixed feed, 
and $23@24 for northern white bran and 
mill-run. White middlings, $37@38; low 
grade flour, $40. 

NOTES 

Harold E. Ebey, district director of 
operations for the United States Ship- 
ping Board at San Francisco, has ten- 

ered his resignation. Mr. Ebey has an- 
nounced that he will become associated 


with Williams, Dimond & Co., operators 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co 


There has been a large acreage of 
blackeye beans planted in California this 
ear, and the crop is in good condition. 

mas are late, owing to unfavorable 
conditions at planting time. The crop of 
white beans will be short, due to a small- 
er acreage than usual and to adverse 
weather conditions during the growing 
period. 

On Oct. 15 the Wenatchee sailed for 
the Orient with enough flour aboard to 
make 1,960,000 loaves of bread. The 
movement of flour to Japan and China, 
which is reported to be the heaviest 
booked to that,.quarter in many months, 
is said to be due to the fact that the 
oriental market for wheat and flour is 
rapidly expanding. 

Rice millers estimate the new crop, 
which will begin to come from the mills 
about Nov. 15, at 3,000,000 bags of paddy 
or rough rice, and about half that quan- 
tity of head rice for table use. A. G: 
Eames, banker and rice grower of Chico, 
said that this year’s rice crop will bring 
$8,000,000 to the farmers of California. 


For the first time since the beginning 
of the rice industry in the Sacramento 
valley, about seven years ago, a co-opera- 
tion of rice growers has been effected. 
Ralph P. Merritt, former California 
United States Food Administrator, was 
unanimously elected president and man- 
ager of the Pacific Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation, to succeed J. M. Inman. The 
name of the association has been changed 
to the Rice Growers’ Association of 
California. 

The new process of moving wheat from 
the north Pacific to Europe in bulk rath- 
er than in sacks has developed a new 
trade known as “ship lining,” and is an 
expensive process. Vessels slated for 
bulk wheat loading must be lined with 
two-inch planks, cleated, stayed with 
four-by-four braces and carpeted on the 
bottom with burlap. Ships lined in this 
manner can dispose of their lumber when 
they reach their European destinations. 
Many times the lumber aboard the vessel 
can be salvaged at a larger figure than 
it cost locally. The lining of ships is 
controlled by the United States marine 
underwriters. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 22.—Family 
patent flour was reduced 40c and the 
best grades of bakers’ flour 20c yester- 
day. These declines were based on the 
lower wheat prices that prevailed the 
first half of the week. The fact that the 
wheat market has changed its course and 
is now advancing would indicate that 
these reduced flour prices will not be 
maintained long. 

In the new mill list, family patents are 
quoted at $6.75 bbl, bakers hard wheat at 
$6.80, and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$6.25. Valley soft flour is down 40c to 
$5.35. Straights declined 50c to $5. No 
change was made in whole wheat or gra- 
ham flours, which hold at $5.95 and $5.75, 
respectively. 

Local flour trade was active up to the 
time of the previous decline on Oct. 7, 
and then fell off materially, as was to 
be expected with the wheat market sag- 
ging. The present decline, coupled with 
the stronger Wheat market, is expected 
to stimulate business again. 

A good export flour trade has been 
worked, particularly to the Orient, but 
at the moment the demand is small. 

Millfeeds of all kinds are holding 
steady, with a fair demand. Mill-run is 
quoted at $22-ton, rolled barley at $34 
@36, rolled oats at $35, scratch feed at 
$48 and cracked corn at $36. 

Weekly. output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

- capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 27,86 58 
Last week ....i... 48,000 29,162 60 
FOG? BO. ccc cecce 48,000 37,523 78 
Two years ago..... 42,600 43,281 101 
Three years ago.... 40,500 23,704 58 
Four years ago..... 33,000 30,959 90 


The rapid decline in wheat prices early 
in the week checked selling by farmers, 
and they were no more disposed to let 

when there were moderate recov- 
eries later. Buyers were also cautious, 
particularly exporters, who reported bids 
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from the other side out of line. Closing 
offers at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard 
white and hard winter, $1.08; soft white, 
white club and northern spring, $1.0.; 
red Walla, $1.01. Wheat touched the 
lowest price of the season, Wednesday, 
= $1 was bid for white and 95c for 
red, 

A moderate business was reported in 
the coarse grain market. Last bids at 
the exchange: white oats, $25 ton; brew- 
ing barley, $25; feed barley, $23.50; No. 
2 yellow corn, $26; No. 3 yellow corn, 


$25.50. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 22.—In syn:- 
pathy with the wheat market, flour w:s 
quoted as low as $7 in 98’s, cotton, f.o.!). 
Great Falls, in car lots, during the week, 
but the upturn in the market has causce«| 
an advance to $7.25. Millfeed is quoted 
at $14 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Great Falls. 

Forcing down of wheat prices and 
adding further to the loss suffered hy 
the growers of grain have been the chicf 
effects of the threat of a railroad strike 
in Montana. Even if it becomes a realit., 
the strike will have to continue for sey- 
eral days before the people will fec! 
the pinch of it. Millers say it will no! 
interfere with their operations until suc, 
time as they have accumulated stock; 
that tax their storage facilities. In 
Great Falls the milling plants are ele 
trically operated, so that handling 0: 
fuel is not affected. In Billings, whilc 
the plant uses coal, it has an ample sup- 
ply on hand. 

NOTES . 

Malta, Phillips County, is getting con 
siderable business through the hauling oi 
Canadian wheat from across the interna- 
tional line to elevators for marketing 
there, it being done under an arrange 
ment between the two governments tha! 
meets the exactions of the emergenc) 
clause of the Fordney emergency tariff 
affecting wheat and certain other agri- 
cultural products. 

Work of removing the débris of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s plant at Sid- 
ney, Mont., which was destroyed by fire 
two weeks ago, is making way for thi 
rapid construction of a new mill. The 
old plant consisted of a flouring mill o: 
400 bbls capacity, with elevator grail 
storage. It represented an investment 
of more than $150,000. Walter H. Stew- 
art, manager, has been notified that con- 
struction will be pushed with all possible 
speed. Details of the new plant are be- 
ing worked out at the Minneapolis offices. 


Business at the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.’s plant in Billings is moving smoothly 
under the new manager, C. C. McLean, 
who went there about a month ago to 
succeed Leslie F. Miller. Both Mr. Mill- 
er and Mr. McLean received promo- 
tions in the change, Mr. Miller, who is 
the son of Arthur Miller, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., being transferred 
to the general offices at Minneapolis, 
where he will enter the general sales de- 
partment. Mr. McLean formerly was 
with the company at its mill at Mandan, 
N. D. He says the market shows some 
evidences of real activity, the local de- 
mand for mill products being good and 
the mill being operated now at capacity, 
about 650 bbls. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, Oct. 22.—Flour prices 
sagged slightly this week in the Ogden 
market, though wheat made a slight ad- 
vance. Very little wheat is moying 
from the farms, the farmers having de- 
voted their attention to handling of 
other crops. The receipts at the Ogden 
terminal, according to millers, have been 
largely those from previous purchases 
that have been going through the coun- 
try elevators. Grain inspectors have 
been kept busy in the terminal here, and 
at Pocatello there have been many car- 
loads destined for eastern points. 

Wheat prices quoted today were 75@ 
80c bu at country points, and 5c more 
at Ogden. This is the best price offered 
for several weeks. 

Ogden and Salt Lake prices on flour 
dropped to $5@5.50. bbl for family pat- 
ents and hard wheat flours, f.o.b. Ogden, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. The Pacific 
Coast market retained relatively the same 
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position as a week ago at $6.25@6.50 for 
hard wheat flours, f.o.b. California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Southeastern trade was slightly heavier, 
the quoted prices from this territory be- 
ing $6.25 for standards and $6.50 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-Ib cotton bags. Inquiries were 
more numerous than a week ago, there 
were more bookings, and smaller buyers 
moved considerable of their previously 
bought flour to protect themselves in 
case of a railroad strike. 

Bran prices tumbled in Ogden to $15 
@18 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, with 
coast prices $22 for red bran and $25 
for white, f.o.b. California common 
points. 

NOTES 

Members of the Utah Society of En- 
gineers came to Ogden from Salt Lake, 
Saturday, to inspect the plant of the 
Sperry Flour Co. 

Strikes in three factories of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. this week were settled 
by the granting of eight-hour workdays 
instead of 12-hour shifts, with no change 
in the pay per hour. 

Stockholders of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. postponed their special re- 
financing meeting until next Friday, 
when plans will be completed for addi- 
tional preferred stock and bonds. 

Maurice Keating, president of the 
Western Seed Growers’ Marketing Co., 
has issued a summary of the alfalfa seed 
situation at the request of A. A. Hinck- 
ley, Utah commissioner of agriculture, 
and at its conclusion advised seed grow- 
ers to hold their crop, with the belief 
that higher prices will prevail in the 
early spring. 

Ogden millers report that this terri- 
tory is excellently prepared to go through 
a railroad strike, as far as flour and 
feed supplies are concerned. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of the people of Utah 
live in territory traversed by paved high- 
ways, making truck transportation pos- 
sible. There are also electric lines. 
Wheat stocksS are sufficient to last the 
local trade for months. 

loans to wheat growers of Utah and 
Idaho are to be made through the Bank- 
ers’ Loan Co., of Salt Lake, which is 
expected to handle some of the loans 
placed by the War Finance Corporation. 
Assurance has also been given that $10,- 
000,000 will be loaned the sugar com- 
panies of Utah and Idaho through some 
similar company, the funds coming from 
the War Finance Corporation. A com- 
mittee of bankers of Utah and a similar 
committee in Idaho will work out the 
system for loans to wheat growers. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





COLORADO 


The decline in wheat prices has de- 
moralized the flour market, and if-it were 
not for the impending railroad strike 
there would be very little flour shipped, 
hut it is necessary for buyers to get 
enough stock ahead to carry ‘them over 
for some time in case the strike should 
go into effect. There is practically no 
fl. ur being booked, and the little sold is 
h«'ng ordered shipped so that the cars 
mv reach their destination before Nov. 
|. The majority of mills are running 
on'y half time, and this is largely to take 
cae of mixed carloads for Colorado 
po ints, 

lour quotations: best patent soft 
Wi cat flour, 98-lb cottons, $6.35@6.45 
bh! ': second grade, $5.85@5.95; selfrising, 
best grade, $6.50@6.70,—f.0.b. Ohio Riv- 
er. prompt to 30-day shipment, subject 
to strike delay. 

wing to light production and heavy 
loal demand, very little bran has been 
shipped out to other markets, and this 
condition will continue until there is a 
better demand for flour and the mills 
sturt running full time. Bran quota- 
tions: earload lots, f.o.b. Denver, $15 ton; 
delivered Colorado common points, $17. 

Receipts of wheat are very light at 
the country elevators, as many of the 
farmers are holding in the hope of a re- 
action of the market. The weather re- 
mains ideal for harvesting, and the wheat 
is in fine condition for storage. 

Corn and oats prices have been de- 
pressed to a point where the farmer gets 
very little more than hauling char 
when he takes them to.market. If t 
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condition continues through the winter, 
a great deal of corn will be used as fuel, 
as coal is more per ton than corn. 





LEAKING FREIGHT CARS 


Minnesota Supreme Court Rules Regarding 
the Responsibility of Railroads for 
Damage to Goods in Transit 


The mere fact that a mill, or other 
shipper of flour or feed, inspects a 
freight car before loading it does not 
relieve the railroad company from liabil- 
ity for breach of its legal obligation to 
furnish suitable transportation facili- 
ties. And if flour or other mill products, 
or grain, be damaged in transit through 
the common carrier’s failure to furnish 
a proper car liability in damages to the 
shipper arises. These propositions of 
law were laid down by the Minnesota 
supreme court in the case of DeVita et 
al. vs. Payne, 184 N.W. 184. 

Plaintiffs bought a carload of flour 
from a Minneapolis mill for shipment to 
them at Niagara Falls. The car used in 
conveying the flour had been inspected 
by the Minnesota Transfer Co., a ter- 
minal railroad, and marked on one side 
in chalk, “Leaky roof; no good for flour, 
O. K. for feed.” Later, and before 
loading, the mill’s inspector reported the 
car to be in good condition. The flour 
was damaged in transit, through rain 
leaking into the car, and plaintiffs sued 
the initial carrier for damages. A trial 
ended in verdict and judgment in plain- 
tiffs’ favor, and the supreme court has 
affirmed it on appeal. 

It is first held by the supreme court 
that, as the mill inspector’s employment 
had ended and he was not available as a 
witness, the mill’s record, made in the 
usual course of business, was properly 
received in evidence as showing the na- 
ture of the inspection report. 

On the more important phases of the 
case, the court says: “It is the duty of a 
railway company as a common carrier to 
furnish suitable cars for the transporta- 
tion of the particular class of goods in- 
tended to be shipped, and it is not re- 
lieved from such duty by reason of the 
fact that the shipper inspected and ac- 
cepted the car before loading. It ap- 
pears that the inspector of the Trans- 





fer company, acting for appellant [rail- 
way company], inspected the car two 
days before it was loaded. He found 
the roof leaky, marked the car not suit- 
able for flour, and so reported to his 
superiors. ° 

“As soon as the car was loaded with 
flour, appellant accepted it and under- 
took to transport the same to its destina- 
tion. When appellant received the bill 
of lading issued by the joint agent it 
had full notice that the car which the 
inspector had condemned two days be- 
fore was loaded with flour and offered 
for shipment. In accepting the same 
under such circumstances it cannot be 
held that the carrier is not liable for 
damage to the shipment on account of 
the defective condition of the car. . . 

“Proof of the delivery of the shipment 
to the carrier in good condition and of 
its delivery at the end of the route in 
damaged condition is sufficient to sustain 
a recovery for damages against the ini- 
tial carrier. 

“The Carmack amendment to the Hep- 
burn act, as enacted June 29, 1906 (U. S. 
Comp. St., sec. 8604a), provides, in ef- 
fect, that any common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company, receiving 
property for transportation from -.a 
point in one state to a point in another 
state shall issue a receipt or bill of lad- 
ing therefor, and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder thereof for any loss, dam- 
age, or injury to such property caused 
by it or by any common carrier, rail- 
road, or transportation company to 
which such property may be delivered, 
or over whose line or lines such property 
may pass, and no contract, receipt, rule 
or regulation shall exempt such common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany from the liability thereby imposed; 
provided, that nothing in this section 
shall deprive any holder of such receipt 
or bill of lading of any remedy or right 
of action which he has under existing 
law. 

“The general rule is that a common 
carrier of goods is an insurer of the safe 
transportation of the goods committed 
to it for that purpose, and it is respon- 
sible for all damages to the same while 
in transit, unless such damage is occa- 
sioned by certain excepted causes. These 
causes are the act of God, act of public 
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enemy, the inherent quality or ‘proper 
vice’ of the articles themselves, or some 
act or omission of the shipper or owner. 

“The case under consideration does not 
come within the exceptions. To relieve 
itself from liability the carrier must 
show that the damage arose solely from 
one or more of the excepted causes, and 
it avails it nothing to show that the ship- 
per was negligent if the loss or damage 
would not have resulted except for the 
concurring fault of the carrier. ... . The 
damage was the direct result of the de- 
fective car. The loading. was proper, 
and but for the leaky roof there would 
have been no damage from rain. 

“Appellant’s car inspector testified 
that on Nov. 1 the car was on the un- 
loading track; that it had been formerly 
loaded with wheat; that he inspected it 
carefully, found a leaky roof, unfit for 
flour, and so marked and reported it; 
that his attention was called to the 
leaky roof by water stains on the inside 
of the car. The Pillsbury company’s in- 
spector also inspected the car, but, as 
appears from his report contained in the 
record testimony offered, did not detect 
the leaky condition of the roof, and the 
trial court found that the Pillsbury com- 
pany had no notice or knowledge either 
of the leaky roof or of the marking of 
the car by appellant’s inspector. 

“The finding, in our opinion, is justi- 
fied by the testimony. It was a question 
of fact to be determined from the evi- 
dence.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DECISION ON WATER RIGHTS 


Plaintiffs flouring mill did not lose 
water rights to defendant by the latter’s 
use of surplus water leaving plaintiff’s 
ditch and by defendant’s occasional ob- 
struction of the ditch under temporary 
license from the mill, holds the Oregon 
supreme court in the case of North 
Powder Milling & Mercantile Co. vs. Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co., 198 Pac. 893. 

The court also holds that injunction 
was a proper remedy to prevent threat- 
ened continuation of interference: with 
the mill’s water appliances; it not being 
restricted to an action to recover dam- 
ages. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





One of the Fleet of Eleven Trucks Used by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. » San Diego, Cal. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 


Tice for 1913 being rated 100, b mths and years since January, 1913, as estimated years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
* - c ¢ Lab tics: ss a of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 































































} reau of Labor Statistics: ‘ 
the am ora Round . Po- and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
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June ... 182 146 179 203 191 144 171 165 123 133 aon : 2s re tars rw Re He 30 
July .... 181 148 179 203 194 148 229 167 142 137 ne : asks ‘s tas te ey 4m 
August ... 178 153 177 206 200 154 229 169 155 141 ay son 156. 47. 9 174. os 5 m 
September 178 161 177 206 208 157 229 175 170 155 —_ 1 ans 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 He 6 1 
October . 175 166 175 203 214 161 206 193 186 170 July 1 ’ 138.6 160.8 128.4 1659.8 ap ly 
November ............ 178 173 175 203 216 161 194 196 215 174 Aug. 1 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.5 2y 
December ..........++ 171 176 175 203 217 160 188 196 235 190 yt . es ng rod =. Ping He : vi 
1919—~ q 4 4 ¥ x f ye 
Average for year 174 «174179 218 205174 Rk 20582177 = & GR RR a Be sx 
Dec, 1 120.9 184.5 147.4 161.4 183.8 438.9 6 yi 
Sa 175 175 175 200 217 159 188 196 218 184 192 i 1303 1623 1607 1786 1883 433.6 if 
February ... 174 174 175 203 205 164 182 195 147 149 —- 1371 1645 1649 9178 1866 4565 i. 
March .... 177 166 175 206 203 154 171 193 140 174 an 129.3 1456 1667 2488 1733 472.7 } 
, eS eeeaer ee 182 169 175 218 212 154 182 193 143 186 April 1 1400 1661 1631 3966 1868 466.7 7 
ST Saab bb occu ts 006 187 167 175 227 210 154 194 193 154 177 Me. 4 3464 1883 1688 8986 S068 4482 s 
WC ata s 565540 en ¥0'00% 181 169 177 227 212 159 224 193 155 165 } A 3 se83 3089 1808 4919 Sie6 4811 . 
BE SE Ga8 vcd avis 0004 183 169 179 227 215 168 282 198 164 164 Suir i 148.0 1886 2027 8860 Sie 359.6 
ME cach $2409 2 ¥504 177 174 180 224 214 178 294 202 174 167 y* y 4 1810 1686 i818 2089 S228 9027 0 
September 170 176 180 221 206 190 253 200 183 172 Pa ; + ey stuf 
GEE 04.0% v0 00-00% 165 . 180 180 221 196 199 224 207 209 186 oat - oy RRR BR BR BR oe stoc 
November ~ wee 184 182 224 189 202 229 227 235 197 _ Oct. ae ins i648 1403 inna aan Th 
December 161 188 182 233 186 203 253 264 261 204 — : RE RR eR RR oe 
1920— _ Dee. 4 ; é K 6 a 
Average for year.... 177 188 205 245 194 200 3871 353 197 183 ©1921—Jan. 1 pe MR RR oh 2 ¥ 
Feb. 1 67.2 181.6 118.7 95.6 117.8 156 3 
January 166 187 195 245 186 208 318 324 240 194 March 568 1261 1163 840 1198 160.4 Ww 
February 167 188 198 245 186 210 353 342 199 190 April 1 644 1187 1093 118 - 187.4 142.6 4w 
March .. 168 187 200 242 186 211 400 340 161 196 : ' R 
May 1 49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125 
April .... 179 183 200 245 191 214 535 367 153 199 Jane 61.6 1122 1161 671 1288 145.1 in { 
WAS veces 179 182 205 264 195 215 565 462 153 187 jay 3 * 506 1038 1153 69.9 1250 145.8 St 
June .... 191 182 211 267 200 215 606 485 155 175 fom 3 49.4 98.1 119.7 1836.9 144.1 162 las 
eee 202 188 213 264 203 214 524 482 166 177 Sept. 1 47.0 89.9 1144 1686 1366 1648 Dev 
August ... 196 191 213 255 203 210 294 416 184 175 Oct. 1 45.4 38.6 1060 1376 1083 1629 pon 
SNES REP 193 193 213 252 202 202 229 333 206 179 . , B 
CEE 6h cp aees oes . 194 211 236 202 185 200 253 234 180 io 
November ..........++ - 178 194 207 221 196 163 194 235 250 181 United States—Gov t Estimates of Wheat Condition ee 
scember .......... ++ 160 189 198300176 153 188 19, 368 168 Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- und 
1921— culture, together with the final yield per acre: ranj 
SE oe — 183 193 203 171 137 176 176 229 159 —————— Winter wheat—_——$—, spring wheat———__—. and 
FODruary -.. 6.0 cecccses 153 173 189 197 166 121 153 162 139 148 Dec. 1 When Yield , ‘When Yield tod: 
SEE 4.5.60 5.506 bEde 6.00 157 171 188 194 155 113 147 176 121 150 previous har- per har- per * 
APPEL wececereccsccces 160 167 184 179 164 106 135 176 99 145 year Apr.1 Mayi1 Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre thr 
or 160 162 177 173 161 101 129 153 97 111 Year— pac. Pac. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus p.c, p.c, P.c. bus anes 
DD abeecresovess sens 160 160 175 179 159 101 159 142 101 105 i. oe 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 17.2 14.0 80.8 66.6 62.5 10.9 ve 
July .... soos 161-1570 178-176 1600 100 200 129122122) 49g0...... 85.3 75.6 79.1 7823 19.7 16.8 88.0 73.4 641 10.8 $1.3 
August ..... soe 160-1610 178178 1620102 247186188 134 1gi9...... 98.6 99.8 100.6 94.9 84.0 14.7 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 $1.3 
September .........+++ 164 158172 170-169 108 28H SB 4G: 18Z4918...... 79.3 8678.6 086.4 | BRS 7916.8 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 Roi! 
1917...... 865.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 76.9 15.2 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
Mince a is Wao due ed ae oe 
1915...... 88.3 fe . . . 5 . bi 4. . . 
Say ee Gag ee 1914. 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 92.1 75.5 68.0 1138 $35 
Percentages of total terminal wheat inspections during July and August, 1921, 1920 and 1913. 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 73.8 74.1 16.3 13.0 Vv 
1919, officially graded as No, 1, No. 2, No. 3 and other grades under the federal grain Sk. cccoe ae 80.6 my a8 a8 343 = one 00.8 .¢ W 
standards act: 1911...... 82.5 83.3 b * 76. ‘ 73. 9. 66. b Tai 
-——All wheat——, Spring and durum Hard red winter Soft red winter 1910...... 96.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 . 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 1909...... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 
NO. 1 seeeeeeeeeees - 18 28 a ae TE SS RS 8 3 = 33 5 1908...... 911 91.3 89.0 86.0 806 14.4 89.4 80.7 77.6 18.2 Fiot 
NO. 2 weveeeeeees oe 46 6840 860 C4 CSL 8K 8S EL 987...... 942 899 839 17.4 183 1466 87.2 79.4 77.1 18.2 Wh 
NO. 8 weeeeersese a oe ioe. oe 2 ae ES ee ee ae oe 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 16.7 934 914 86.9 83.4 18.7 + ae 
Others .....-.-+0+. 18 18 23 31 43 44 11 15 25 28 14 20 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 347 Gat, 
No, 2 or better ..... 67 62 45 44 29 34 68 66 42 36 68 46 76.6 76.6 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.6 66.2 12. Rye. 
No. 3 or better ..... 82 82 77 =p? 57 56 89 85 75° 72 86 80° 1908...... 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.6 17.1 78.1 14.0 he 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 22 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchant® ..secereeeserecceees $8.00@8.10 
Spring patents, jute ........-.++. 7.25 @7.50 
Spring straights, jute ...........+ 6.85 @7.10 
Spring clears, jute ....-+..+.++++ 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.75 @4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.40@7.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.80@6.30 
Clear, southern, jute ....-...++... 4.90@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.25@6.75 
Patent, 95 per cent ....--..eeeeee 6.00@6.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........05+ 4.75 @5.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.00@5.15 


WHEAT—Milling demand good through- 
out the week. Premiums have held firmly 
on red winter and choice grades, but are 
somewhat easier on low grades the last few 
days. No export business. Premiums, as 
compared with December, closed as follows: 
1 red 9@10c over 1 dh 3@5c over 
2 red 8@9c over 2 h 2@38c over 
3 red 6@8c over 3 h 1@2c over 
4 red 3@5c over 4 h 2@38c under 
1 hard 1% @1%c over 1 h Dec to le over 
2 hard 1c ov to 8c un 2 h 2@38c under 
$3 hard 1@3%c under 3 h 4@6c under 
4 hard 5@6c under 4 h 6@7c under 
1 n 10@20c over 1 n 13@30c over 
2 mn 5@20c over 2 n 10@23c over 
3 n Dec to 5c over 3 dn Dec to 10c over 
4n Dee to 5c under 4 n Dec to 8%c over 
1m Dec to 2c under 3 m 1@4c under 
2m 1%@4c under 4m 6@8c under 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


AaeAaat“““aan 


This week Last week Last year 
S e08.. scant @aovccs cevoe Decece 213% @231 
Seek. scons @115__—........ Doeves 213% @233 
1 hd. 110% @116% ..... @111% 200% @223 
2hd. 108 @107 110 @115 202 @222 
2B, © osvcs _ eeees @...6- 218 @231% 
BM, B cvcceoMescce seovce BD wcvcs succes @211 
1dn 131®* isi 6na08 @138% 219 @222% 
SAD .uees @136% ..... @126% ..... @215% 


CORN—Offerings have been free, and new 
corn, which is of good quality, has begun 
to arrive. Demand is dead, as Argentina is 
underselling American corn. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 

mix.... 44% @46% 44% @46% 83% @95 

mix.... 444% @46% 44% @46% 83% @94% 

mix.... 41 @45% 44% @45% 83%@92% 

mix.... 89% @45 44% @45% 82%@92 

mix.... 42 @44% 43% @44% ....@.... 
mix.... 42 @44 39 @44 81 @90 


Ral cat 45 @47 44% @46% 84 @96 
Se: 43 @46% 44% @46% 84% @96 
Neate 41 @46 4] @46% 84 @92% 
yel..... 39 @45% %@45 88 @92% 
WM. «sae 39 @44% 43 @44 87% @91% 
Fel. cis 37 @44% 36 @44% .@. 


white.. 45 
white... 44 


@46% 444% @46% 85% @96% 
@46% 44% @46% 85% @96 


white... 41 @45% 41 @45% 86%@94 
white... 39 @45% 39 Sa” reer, Pree 
white... 36 @43% er Pree 


ee ee 
es a we 


Mp 48 @44% ik O412% er ee 
\TS—Fairly good demand for quality 
sant, but receipts have been heavy and 
stocks are not very low. Export trade quiet. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 85 @40% 39%@41 53% @57% 
2 white. 832% @36% 32%@40 52 @57% 
3 white. 29% @38% 380 @87 50% @56 
4 white. 27% @35% 29%@33% 48 @55% 


RY E—Receipts light. No export demand; 
in fict, foreign trade seems paralyzed. No. 
2 ranged 81% @89c, compared with 84@89c 
last week, and $1.68@1.76 a year ago. Old 
Dec -mber closed today at 84%c, new De- 
cember at 84c, and May at 87c. 

PBARLEY—Weakness in wheat was re- 
flected in this market. Trade has been com- 
Paratively dead all week. Market had firm 
undertone today, due to light receipts. The 
Tange was 40@58c, against 49@60c last week 
and 80c@$1.80 a year ago. December closed 
today at 56%c. 

CORN GOooDS—Very good business 
throughout the week. Better export de- 
mand, probably due to depleted stotks, Corn 
flour $1.47%, corn meal $1.35, cream meal 
$1.30, pearl hominy $1.40, granulated hominy 
$1.35, oatmeal $2.62%, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
orp oats, $2.32% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Lower price has result- 
ed in heavy trade all week. The price, 
$35.50 ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 


Brain (000’s omitted): - 
-~Receipts— oo, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 237 123 177 107 
Wheat, bus.... 472 320 563 308 
Corn, bus...... 4,055 2,139 3,494 2,033 
Oats, bus...... 1,560 1,676 859 
mye, Waite... 24 48 1 80 


Barley, bus.... 142 211 87 61 


DULUTH, OCT. 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb sacks, 
cotton; 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $7.50@7.75 $10.75 @11.00 
Bakers patent ..... 7.25@7.50 10.50@10.75 
First clear, jute..... 5.75 @6.00 9.25@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.25@4.65 7.25@ 7.75 
No. 2 semolina..... 6.30@6.55 10.75@11.00 
Durum patent ...... 6.00@6.25 10.50@10.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.40; No. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 
3 dark, $4.40; No. 5 dark, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Late strength replaced early 
weakness in futures, and final quotations 
show a fair recovery. While spring was 
slow, durum was active. Cash buyers 
snapped up the choice offerings and allowed 
the market to clean up slowly on the less 
desirable grades. Bids increased on the 
better durum supplies, but the others, along 
with spring, were without any appreciable 
change, 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern———_——__,, 


Oct. No. 1 No: 2 No. 3 
15... 1384 @142 129 @137 122 @129 
17... 126 @134 121 @129 114 @121 
18... 120 @128 115 @123 108 @115 
19... 121 @129 116 @124 109 @i114 
20... 128% @133% 122% @126% 118% @122% 


21... 133% @138% 127% @131% 118% @127% 
22... 13156 @1365% 1255 @130% 116% @125% 
om——Amber durum——_ -——Durum—, 


Oct, No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
15. 108 @113 106 @111 101 99 
17. 102% @107% 100% @105% 95% 93% 
18. 98 @103 96 @101 91 89 
19. 97 @102 95 Ett 90 88 


20. 101% @106% 99%@104% 90% 88% 

21. 105% @110% 103% @108% 94% 92% 

22. 104% @109% 102%@107% 93% 91% 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 

-Spring— - Durum ‘ 

Oct. Dec. May Oct, Nov. Dec. May 





15, 129 129 101 101 100% 104 

17, 124 124 95% 95% 95 99% 
18. 119 119 91 91 90% 94% 
19. 118 118 90 90 88% 92% 
20. 118 118 90% 90% 89% 93% 
21, 122 122 94% 94% 93 97% 
22. 122 122 93% 39% 91% 95 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Oct. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
16.... @ 29% 83 36 @56 
17.... 42% 27% 80 36@56 
18.... 42% 27% 76 34@56 
19.... 41% 27% 75 32@54 
20.... 42 27% 75 32@54 
21.... 42% 28% 17% 32@54 
22.... 42% 27% 77 32@54 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—-Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

186 

















Spring .... 466 787 635 449 623 
Durum ....2,027 1,190 392 1,873 1,375 35 
Winter .... 4 16 22 83 1 3 
Totals ..2,497 1,993 949 2,405 1,999 224 
. eae 293 1 eve oes eee 
CREE ccnvis 179 159 5 eee 2 5 
BPO cnccsese SOB GBS 438. GTR GBB cer 
Barley,.... 241 248 135 50 70 35 
Bonded 3 oe Tr ee ee ea 
Flaxseed .. 168 278 81 209 14 37 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 22, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars tars cars 


1,2dkn 
1,2nor jf 293 196 16 190 96411 13 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor § 151 162 90 66 26 65 
All other 

spring .. 665 1,674 783 166 63 195 
1, 2am al 


1, 2 dur. § 578 656 753 126 84 44 
All other 
durum ..2,861 1,612 1,415 624 193 32 
Winter .... 3 8 3 3 13 6 
Mixed .... 63 
Totals ...4,614 4,381 3,070 1,668 1,268 532 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


COPA ccccne 1,184 
GORD .<ov0s 5,391 1, 947 355 oe 
Afloat 546 oe oe 
ME ascesee 05 303 4,789 ee we 
Barley .... 803 544 845 5 2 33 
Flaxseed .. 734 1,449 187 1 3 oe 
FLAXSEED 


Influenced largély by the depression in 
wheat and coarse grain, flaxseed futures de- 
clined. Hedging sales took the edge of the 
market, and supplies came out faster than 
buyers could absorb them. The firmness in 
the spot market had a strengthening infiu- 
ence on futures the closing day. Cash bids 
advanced ic to 1c over November. Receipts 
light, resulting in a reduction of stock, Total 


supplies held in houses here tonight are 
reported at 734,687 bus, against 1,452,000 
a year ago, and 186,000 in 1919. 


lose——_, 
Opening Oct. 23 
Oct.17 High Low Oct.22 1920 


Oct. ..$1.81 $1.83 $1.76 $1.77 $2.66 
Nov. .. 1.81 1.84% 1.76 1.77% 2.68 
Dec, .. 1,81 1.83% 1.75% 1.77 2.72 
May .. 1.87% 1.88 1,81 1.83 2.86 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


WOGOME cccacccrcccsevcccencsceceve $6.70 @7.10 
DUEL cbceccecenstcscvnceseces 6.20@6.40 
Piset COOP 2c cccccccccccccccccece 4.50 @5.50 
BeeeG GIORP cccccveccicsscecvecss 4.25@4.50 


MILLFEED—Good demand for the better 
grade of shorts continued unabated this 
week, but supplies have diminished to al- 
most a minus quantity. Bran is in slightly 
improved demand, and offerings are ade- 
quate, A general revival of buying is looked 
for when cold weather arrives. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $10.50@10.75; 
brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $18.50 
@19. 

WHEAT—tTrading, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory. Cash wheat buyers showed more 
complacency over supplies early, as a result 
of weakness of futures, bearish government 
figures on supplies in all positions and un- 
satisfactory export outlet, and volume of 
trade was extremely small. Selected hard 
wheat from Kansas in fair request to fill 
requirements of local mills and scattered 
shipping orders, which constituted chief 
buying of week. Practically no demand from 
export houses. Cash wheat followed futures 
down to almost daily declines. New low 
levels Thursday, with sound No. 2 selling 
at $1 bu for first time in years. In face of 
smallest receipts of crop year, Wednesday, 
demand continued small, but a better tone 
developed near close, with upturn of futures 
and a more encouraging tenor of news. 
Even then competition was not especially 
keen, and a narrowing of premiums over 
futures was necessary to interest buyers. 
A small demand, confined chiefly to sound 
milling samples of upper grades, made up 
bulk of transactions in soft wheat. Some 
progress was made in disposing of accumu- 
lations near close, with demand more active. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.04@1.13, 
No. 2 $1.02@1.12, No. 3 $1@1.10, No, 4 98c 
@$1.08; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.17@1.18, No. 2 
$1.14@1.16, No. 3 $1.09@1.12, No. 4 $1.06@ 
1.08. 


CORN—Market developed some strength 
last half of week, with an increased demand, 
but volume of trading was only moderate, 
as buyers were not inclined to follow the ad- 
vances. Cash prices: white corn, No 2 38@ 
39c, No. 3 37@37%c, No. 4 35% @36%c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 38% @39c, No. 3 37@37%c, 
No. 4 36@36%c; mixed corn, No. 2 37@38c, 
No. 3 36@36%c, No. 4 35@3é6c. 

WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 22,100 11,375 53,125 65,000 
W't, bus.1,517,500 1,358,100 1,505,250 1,267,650 


Corn, bus..226,250 138,750 133,400 87,500 
Oats, bus..108,800 193,800 154,500 64,500 
Rye, bus... 15,400 13,200 3,300 17,600 
Barley, bus 3,000 31,500 18,200 15,600 
Bran, tons. 780 1,000 3,820 1,780 
Hay, tons.. 7,004 5,604 336 1,620 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 22 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


6 ere rrr ee re $7.30@8.00 
a, | eres 6.65 @7.50 
i. PEST TTP ere re rere 5.25 @5.55 
WOCGNE GCIORE occcccecscccssseoece 4.25@4.50 
Rye Hour, White ..ccccscccscccecs 5.70@5.95 
yO BOB, SETHI ccccccccccccce 5.05 @5.60 
MPO HOOP, GOH cscccccscccvcscss 4.00 @5.10 
TEGRORS POCORE, 20 oc cccccicvcvcvsts 6.50@7.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .........e.000% 1.50@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 IbS ........eee eens 1.40@1.50 
COPE GTHCM, BOO FOS ciccccccsesess 1.40@1.50 


MILLFEED—Quiet. Prices slightly firmer 
with decline in flour, Demand limited, but 
trade less unwilling to buy for deferred 
delivery to cover winter needs. Offers mod- 
erate. Winter and spring bran on parity. 
Movement larger. Standard bran, $14.50@ 
15; standard fine middlings, $15@15.50; flour 
middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $21.50@ 
22.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, $13.50@14; 
old process oil meal, $37; cottonseed meal, 
$42@45; brewers’ dried grains, $22; gluten 
feed, $26.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 7@10c. Receipts, 55 
cars; last week, 108; last year, 31. Offerings 
small, and demand active for choice milling 
qualities. Premiums on spring reduced, No. 
1 dark northern ruling 12@17c over Minne- 
apolis December price; winters firm. No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.33@ 
1.38, No. 2 $1.26@1.31, No. 3 $1.21@1.27, No. 
4 $1.11@1.18, No. 5 $1.01@1.08; No. 1 red 
winter $1.14@1.16, No. 2 $1.13@1.15, No. 3 
$1.12@1.14, No. 4 $1.09@1.11, No. 5 $1.04@ 
1.08; No. 1 hard winter $1.07@1.09, No. 2 
$1.06@1.08, No. 3 $1.06@1.07; No. 1 mixed 
$1.14@1.26, No. 2 $1.11@1.21, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.16, No. 4 $1.05@1.10, No. 5 $1.03@1.09. 

RYE—Declined 8@9c. Receipts, 23 cars; 
last week, 14; last year, 61. Millers and 
shippers doing little; offerings very light. 
Discounts reduced, No. 2 spot ruling 2c under 
Detember price; western, 3@4c under. No. 


1 closed at 82c; No. 2, 80% @82c; No. 3, 79 
@81ic; No. 4 75@80c. 

CORN—Unchanged to 4c lower, Receipts, 
291 cars; last week, 624; last year, 184. 
Offerings smaller but demand only fair, local 
and shipping. Basis easier. Spot rules %@ 
%c under December price; discounts on 
mixed heavier. No. 2 white closed at 45%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 46c; No. 2 mixed, 45\c. 

OATS—Unchanged to ‘%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 354 cars; last week, 357; last year, 
177. Cereal mills and shippers buying 
steadily; offerings moderate. Basis easier. 
Spot quotable 2c over to 3%c under Decem- 
ber price, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 33@386c; No. 3 white, 29% @35c; 
No. 4 white, 29@32c; sample grade, 27@3l1c. 

BARLEY—Declined 5@8&c. Receipts, 187 
cars; last week, 184; last year, 120. Trade 
more active at decline. Choice scarce and 
wanted. Low grades sold better. Offerings 
moderate. Futures nominally 3%c lower. 
Iowa closed at 42@61c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 45@62c; Minnesota, 42@61c; Dakota, 
42@61c; feed and rejected, 40@48c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— —, 
1 





921 1920 921 1920 

Flour, bbls... 32,520 23,800 88. 620 30,350 
Wheat, bus.. 72,900 156,850 32,350 651,767 
Corn, bus.... 414,675 262,200 469,825 191,940 
Oats, bus.... 748,710 357,540 658,475 419,410 
Barley, bus.. 292,005 188,490 69,340 74,101 
Rye, bus..... 31,970 83,570 23,140 61,270 
Feed, tons... 990 900 7,346 4,540 

ST. LOUIS, OCT. 22 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Piret PAtemt ..cccccccccecsccscecs $7.10 @7.75 
SNEED 0.669.005 0.900 6.6-0: 005 eqee 6.85 @7.25 
ee GOOD 5600600006595: 0m0 enone 5.25 @5.60 


PORES. cccccccccscccesesecsccees 6.60 @7.00 
UENINS. 0.0:5.0.50000 660005 0605000808 5.90 @6.35 
WUPSE GIOAF osccccccccccscccsecece 4.50 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
POA secevcsccccsevesesseeccese 6.20@6.75 
DUPRRIS  cccccccvcccsccevecsecece 5.50 @5.85 
DOE GIRGEE a ccicccecccccevesecées 4.50@4.75 
. MILLFEED—The market -ruled fairly 
steady all week, with demand quiet. Some- 


what better inquiry for bran was reported, 
but gray shorts were in poorer request. Of- 
ferings barely sufficient to meet buyers’ 
needs. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $14.50@14.57; soft bran, 
$15@15.25; gray shorts, $20@21. 

WHEAT—Both hard and soft were in 
limited milling demand early in the week, 
when prices declined materially, and 50 to 70 
cars were carried over daily the first three 
days. A firmer market later in the week 
had the effect of improving the demand for 
good milling qualities of both. Damaged 
low grades dragged, with little or no de- 
mand for unsound wheat. Good western 
hard and good soft were scarce. Receipts, 
364 cars, against 381 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.29; No. 3 red, $1.20. 

CORN—Market was more or less influ- 
enced by the fluctuations in wheat. Cash 
corn during the latter part of the week 
was in good demand. Receipts, 324 cars, 
against 381. Cash prices: No, 1 corn, 47c; 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow 48c, No. 3 yellow 
47c, No. 5 yellow 42c; No. 1 white 46@47c, 
No. 2 white 46c, No. 6 white 44c. 

OATS—Cash oats in fair demand. Very 
little variations in prices, Receipts, 192 cars, 
against 241. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 32@ 
33c; No. 4 oats, 32c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
aay -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

133,530 160,565 91,030 


Flour, bbls.. 85,080 


Wheat, bus. 755,611 800,160 1,567,490 751,470 
Corn, bus... 505,700 249,600 560,540 172,090 
Oats, bus... 484,500 628,000 508,700 279,690 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 13,200 9,490 5,390 


Barley, bus. 40,000 30,400 10,830 ..... 





BUFFALO, OCT. 22 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Beet Patemt GOT o oc cccsccccces $7.50 @8.00 
MORMNTS BOCOME occ ccccescccsecccece 7.25 @7.50 
WOES GIORP ao ccc ccccersccecencese 5.10 @5.50 
CORRE CHORE ccccecctoctdicccteuve 3.90@ 4.00 
Bs BUTS WMS cic ca sccccesceces 5.75 @5.90 
MR, TGMME ccccecesesccscvcess 5.25 @5.50 

Sacked 

OE eer rrr $16.00@16.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 17.50@17.75 
Mixed feed ....ccccsesscccccces 24.00 @24.50 
PURSE GRIGSIIMGS 2c cceccrecccecs 26.00 @ 26.25 
WeOG GOR, POF COM «ccccvccccvess 34.00@34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 1.75@ 1.80 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.00@24.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... « ooe » @37.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 47.00@48.00 
Ol} menl, POP COM ..crccscccccese 37.50@38.00 
‘Rolled oats, 90-lb sacked ...... eee @ 2.95 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@ 7.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ 1.72@ 1.75 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ....... 1.65@ 1.70 


WHEAT—The mills here wanted soft win- 
ter, but could not pay the high prices asked, 
and practically nothing was done. 

CORN—Offerings of track receipts began 
to fall off, and millers took all they could 
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get toward the close of the week, advancing 
prices fully 2%c from the low point. The 
market here was high, compared with ship- 
ping points. Closing: No, 1 and No. .2 yel- 
low, 58%c; No. 3 yellow, 57%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 56%¢,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Light receipts kept prices from 
going lower, Just about enough came on 
the market to supply the urgent needs of 
feed millers, and the decline was only ic 
under last week. Closing: No. 1 white, 
40%c; No. 2 white, 40c; No. 3 white, 38c; 
No. 4 white, 36c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Very little demand from malt- 
sters or feeders, and receipts only a few 
cars. The feeling was easy. Malting was 
quoted at 66@70c, and feed at 62@65c, on 
track, through billed. Malting 62@66c, feed 
64@568c, c.if.; Buffalo. 

RYE—Carloads of No, 2 were offered at 
89c, in store, 


NEW YORK, OCT. 22 

FLOUR—The threatened railroad strike 
was a factor in bringing a steady demand 
for flour from nearly all classes of buyers. 
Much'of this went to mills, though distribu- 
tors got some of it. Competition of Cana- 
dian mills keenly felt. Prices: spring fancy 
patent, $8@8.25; standard patent, $7@7.50; 
clear, $5.60@6; soft straights, $5.75@6.25; 
hard winter straights, $6.50@7; clear, $5@6; 
rye, $5.560@6; Canadian straights, $7@7.50,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 266,350 bbis. 

WHBPAT—Price changes in market were 
feverish, going to new low levels. Export 
news not very encouraging to future opera- 
tions. Prices: No. 2, c.i.f., $1.12; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.12; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
_ $1.18%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.00%. Re- 
ceipts, 3,107,000 bus. 

CORN—Market comparatively firm. Ex- 
port interest limited, with little business 
reported, Prices: No. 2 yellow, 62%c; No. 
2 mixed, 62c; No. 2 white, 62%c. Receipts, 
168,671 bus. 

OATS—Prices displayed strong resistance 
to bearish factors. Country offers light. 
Prices ranged 39@49%c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 116,125 bus, 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 22 

FLOUR—Receipts, 9,300 bbis, and 7,188,815 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 16,000 sacks to Dan- 
zig, 8,056 to Petrograd and 1 bbl to Bremen. 
Spring first patent $7.50@8.00 
Spring standard patent . + 7.00@7.26 
Spring first clear .. 

Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter straight 6. 50@6. 25 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and again easier with 
moderate but ample offerings, We quote on 
a basis of $6@6.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing weak at a net decline of 8c. 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 
ports, 690,070; stock, 2,175,993. 
car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .. $1.11@1.16 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky 1,05 @1.10 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, and 
prices of some varieties showed further de- 
cline, Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran $21.00 @22.00 
Soft winter bran 22.00@ 23.00 
Standard middlings 21.00 @ 22.00 
Flour middlings - 28.00@30.00 
Red dog 39.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Export deliveries quiet and de- 
clined 1@1%c, with moderate but ample 
offerings. Local car lots in small supply and 
1%c higher. Receipts, 64,044 bus; exports, 
60,587; stock, 173,752. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 56@57c, No, 3 53 
@53%c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low 63% @64%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade slow, and prices 
showed little change. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb — 
Granulated yellow meal, $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy 
Yellow table meal, fancy 
White table meal, fancy 
White corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 oz, each 

OATS—Offerings light, and market ad- 
vanced %c. Receipts, 47,614 bus; stock, 
213,009. Quotations: No, 2 white, 44@44%%c; 
No. 3 white, 42% @438c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb. sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 


BALTIMORE, OCT. 22 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-ib cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter standard «grade 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 
MILLFEED—Nominal and featureless, in 
absence of trading or demand. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $20@ 
21; soft winter bran, $22@23; standard mid- 
dlings, $21@22; flour middlings, $30@31; red 
oof, $39@40; city mills’ middlings, $21@ 








Quotations, 





1,254,989 bus; ex-° 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT—Declined 8% @9%c; demand 
and movement better. Receipts, 328,969 bus; 
exports, 522,528; stock, 3,397,967. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.11; spot-No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.06; October, $1.06; 
November, $1.06%; range of southern for 
week, 95c@$1.11. 

CORN—Practically unchanged; movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 174,050 bus; 
stock, 648,871. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, track, 61c; contract spot, 
52%c; range of southern for week, 454% @ 
ay new near-by yellow cob, bbl, to arrive, 

50. 


OATS—Steady on No. 2 white but %c low- 
er on No. 3; demand and movement small. 
Receipts, 15,360 bus; stock, 325,763. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 42@43c. 

RYE—Down 9%c; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 124,411 bus; stock, 1,- 
581,617. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, 87%c. 


BOSTON, OCT. 22 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short......$8.40@8.75 
Spring patents, standard «++ 7,.00@8.36 
Hard winter patents -- 6.50@7.75 
Soft winter patents oe 6, 
Soft winter straights .... 
Soft winter clears 





MILLFEEXRD—A slightly better @emant for 
wheat feeds, with the market steady. Spring 
bran is quoted at $22@22.50; winter bran, 
$22.25@22.50;. middlings, $22@28; mixed 
feed, $22.50@27; red dog, $39.50; gluten feed, 
$36.01; hominy feed, $27.50; stock feed, 
$28.50; oat hulls, reground, $12; cottonseed 
meal, $43@46; linseed meal, $43.50,—all in 
00's. 


CORN MEAL—Market lower, with a slow 
demand and some pressure to sell. Granu- 
lated yellow is quoted at $1.80; bolted yel- 
low, $1.75; cracked corn, $1.30,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Demand fair, with market 
lower at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
bbis.... 19,150 23,760 ee 
bus... 


Flour, 
Wheat, 


78,090 105,523 
781 


Millfeed, tons. 
Oatmeal, cases 





FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $6.25@6.40; local spring, 
$7.20@7.40; local Kansas, $6.85. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran 

Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags -@37.60 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 

WHEAT—Receipts, 32 cars, 14 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 29 cars; 18 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 14 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 

147,800 314,600 

36,250 16,500 
28,700 105,100 


$.....@19.00 
20.50@21.50 
22.00@24.50 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.. 55,525 62,337 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT, 25 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Oct. 25 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent .... 
Second patent 
*First clear, jute ... 
*Second clear, jute.. 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct, 25), in 
jute, were: 


$7.50@8.15 $11.10@11.70 
7.15@7.65 10.75@11.35 
6.90@7.15 10.25@11.05 
4.80@5.00 8.10@ 8.25 
3.80@ 4.05 7.00@ 7.30 


Oct. 25 Year ago 
-$6.45@6.50 $10.40@10.50 
5.00@5.35 9.25@ 9.75 
4.15@4.25 8.00@ 8.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


Medium semolina,.. 
Durum flour 


1920 1919 

335,045 454,390 

432,405 337,220 463,455 

Oct, 15 ... 390,635 324,610 481,090 393,890 

Oct. 8 .... 389,340 355,760 454,390 345,370 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1920 1919 

11,025 
3,130 


1918 
345,370 
385,270 


Oct. 29... 
Oct, 22... 


Oct. 29... 
Oct. 22... 
Oct. 15 ... 3,615 5,860 eee 
Oct. 8 .... 4,495 3,925 4,916 00. 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The fiour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Expo 
1921 1920 1921 


2,400 


rts— 
ing mills ity 1920 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 eee eee 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 eee eee 
Sept. 3.. 61 69,115 216,380 117,265 715 ese 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 
Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 ee5 
Sept. 24. 60 65,465 228,390 186,720 ons ase 
Oct: 1.. 60 65,465 198,430 203,540 1,230 aoe 
Oct. 8.. 59 65,290 213,985 191,390 ose 305 
Oct. 15. 57 63,990 224,695 196,620 360 ove 
Oct. 22. 47 48,775 189,485 135,680 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Oct. 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Tbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by. brokers: 
Bax 25 Year ago 
or 00 $30.00@30.50 
Stand, middlings.. .....@13.0 29.00 @30.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@22.00 38.00@40.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 27.00@31.00 60.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* . -$20.00@20.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 20.50@20.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 21.00@21.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.50@21.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 11.00@12.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellow? . 
Rye flour, "white* ae 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Bleyator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal*® . 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs, 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 


per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Oct, ee 123 @127 122 @125 
Oct. 125% @130% 124%@127% 
Oct. 129% @132% 
Oct. 127% @130% 
Oct. 129% @132% 
129% @132% 


7 


ry 
MSPASIM::; 


oe tees 


tPer bbl in 


130% @135% 
- 180% @135% 
No. 2 dark 
119 @123 
121% @126% 
126% @131% 
124% @129% 
126% @131% 
126% @131% 
May Oct. 


120% @124% 
125% @129% 
123% @127% 
125% @129% 
125% @129% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per oy 


Oct. Corn Oats 

Sass. 6 25% @26% exert 
--@37% 26% @26% -@i4% 
-.@39 26% @27% -@74% 
--@39% 27% @28% Tl @76% 
--@39 27% @28 75% @76% 
-@40 27% @28% 76% @77% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 23 
Oct. 22. Oct. 15 1920 
Wheat, bus 4,013,300 4,606,920 3,688,080 
Flour, bbis 24,664 20,326 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,048 826 
Corn, bus 147,900 281,300 
Oats, bus 650,720 1,143,040 
Barley, bus 335,220 371,460 
Rye, bus 187,530 266,880 
Flaxseed, bus ... 251,460 309,880 
Shipments from Minneapolis by 
ending Saturday were: 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 
1,659,000 1,223,200 
40 


Barley 
31@50 
32@50 
32@50 
33@50 
33@50 
33@50 


355, 1050 


weeks 
Oct. 23 

1920 
892,110 
363,862 
14,013 
80,830 
318,860 
518,400 
78,000 
74,340 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Millstuff, tons ... 


316,830 
279,460 
ee 20,670 
Flaxseed, bus ... 25, 380 62,350 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


¢ Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
Oct, 22 Oct. 15 1920 1919 
900 730 436 25 
No, 1 northern.. 58. 
No. 2 northern.. 22 11 
2,831 


Totals 3,629 
In 1918 
In 1917 


In 1916 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 23 Oct. 25 Oct. 26 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 453 329 97 5 
Oats ..21,267 20,538 5,417 4,163 
Barley ..1,261 1,269 1,258 916 
Rye .... 675 496 42 6,175 
Flaxseed. 817 852 400 49 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o—Mplse— -——Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. oe 
Oct. o i 712% 1.72% 1. 717% 
Oct. rere Mae (ie & 
Oct, woos V4 6294 = =| 6197 
Oct. 24.... 1.75 1.75 1.79 


October 26, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur. 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis anq 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, ——In store— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis. 251 355 168 S817 237 49 
Duluth 168 278 81 7385 1,452 187 


Totals.... 419 633 249 1,552 1,689 236 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Oct, 

22, were, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 
gee oo 
1921 1920 921 1920 
1,139 1,836 tt 262 
1,283 927 661 


1,247 923 


Minneapolis ... 
Duluth 


3,119 





OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tiices- 

day, Oct. 25, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oa———_ From-——— —, 
Phila- New- 
Bos- Balti- del- ort 
ton more phia N-ws 


New 
To— York 
Aberdeen pcan, Beeb Bee 
Amsterdam .... 21.50 21.50 21.50 
21.50 21.50 21.50 
eeee 32.00 


+) 23.00 23.00 


30.00 
30,00 
30.00 
30.00 


Christiania 
Stavanger 
Copenhagen 


22.00 
35.00 
30.00 
35.00 
23.00 


Stockholm - 
Gothenburg .... 
Malmé 


Bordeaux 

Havre 

Marseilles 

Helsingfors 

Genoa, Naples.. 
ll 


22.00 
22.00 22 


Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam 
Gibraltar 

Sligo 
Southampton 


) 22.00 
50 21.50 


Stettin . 

The rate from Now. York, " Philadelp! 
Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingsto: 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from N 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartag: 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colom 
is 55c. 





Fort William and Port Arthur “Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of eg: 
in store at above points for week end 
Oct, 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Oats Barley F 
CP. R. . 143 
Consolidated .... 11 
Ogilvies 101 
Grain Growers .. 8 149 
Fort William .... ‘ 103 
G. ©. P. 
North Western .. 
Port Arthur 
Can, Gov’t 
Sask. Co-op. 
Private elevators. B36 
Totals 
Year ago 
Receipts 
Lake shipments... 
Rail shipments... 


STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus 
No, 1 hard 
No. 1 northern. .7, 
. 2 northern. .1, 
. 8 northern. .1, 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 192) 
Oct. ee 472 489 20 416 1,788 64) 
Oct, eee 372 1,787 765 
Oct. ove 452 1,694 717 
Oct. eee 397 1,882 471 
Oct. éee 713 1,530 861 
Oct. P. Oe 523 1,886 767 


Totals ..3,069 2,946 1,422 1,258 10,567 6,725 





Proposed Freight Sailings 

Proposed freight’ sailings, subject to 
change, supplementing previous announce- 
ments from steamship agents, as published 
in this column: 

Export Steamship Corporation: New York 
to Greece, Turkey, Egyptian and Asia Minor 
ports, the Winona, about Nov. 5; the An- 
geles, about Nov. 25; the Blair, about Dec. 
5. Sailings to Constantinople, Patras, 
Pirzeus, Salonica, Smyrna, Beirut, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Cyprus, Malta and Tripoli as 
inducements offer. 
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October 26, 1921 
MODIFIED FLOUR CONTRACT 


Question Raised as to Validity of Order 
Changed by Mill’s Agent at Buy- 
er’s Request 

The Northwestern Miller has been 
asked for an opinion and citation of 
judicial authorities on the validity of a 
contract for a sale of flour made under 
these circumstances: An Oklahoma dis- 
trict manager of a Kansas mill received 
a signed order for flour through a sub- 
ordinate. The order called for $13.50 
bbl as the price, and was subject to con- 
firmation by the mill at its home office. 
The market having advanced, the dis- 
trict manager telephoned the buyer that 
the contract would not be confirmed at 
less than $14. The buyer replied that 
he desired the flour and instructed the 
manager to change the prite to $14, which 
was done. The mill confirmed the con- 
tract as so changed, notifying the buyer 
by written confirmation. Later, he di- 
rected the mill to cancel the order, mak- 
ing no reference to the terms of the con- 
tract. The mill brought suit, and the 
trial court has sustained the buyer’s de- 
murrer to the plaintiff’s petition. 

“Questions of law presented,” says the 
correspondent, “are whether a written 
offer can be altered by oral agreement 
or whether the oral agreement to make 
the change brings .the contract within 
the statute of frauds [statute requiring 
certain contracts to be in writing]. In 
Oklahoma the law provides that a writ- 
ten contract cannot be modified, except 
in writing. Do the above circumstances 
bring the contract within this provision 
of the law?” 

In my opinion, the facts stated show 
a contract binding on the buyer to take 
the flour at $14. 

The document received by the district 
manager through his subordinate was 
nothing more than an order, or offer to 
buy on the terms stated in it, and it did 
not and could not become a contract 
until it was accepted or confirmed by 
the mill. It is true that the form used 
in this case—National Federation Uni- 
form Sales Contract form—speaks of 
itself throughout as “this contract,” 
rather than as an “order.” But this can- 
not make it a contract until it becomes 
such by mutual assent. 

“It is an elementary principle of law 
that it is essential to a contract for the 
sale of a chattel, like every other con- 
tract, that there must be a meeting of 
the minds and an agreement by both of 
the parties to the sale and purchase; that 
is to say, upon the one part there must 
be an intention and offer to sell, and on 
the other part an acceptance of such 
offer and an intention to buy.” 35 Cyc. 50. 

It is manifest that the standard sales 
form referred to contemplates its com- 
plete execution as a prerequisite to mak- 
ing it a “contract.” In any event, we 
see no reasonable ground for asserting 
that the document is anything more than 
an “order” until the mill signifies its 
confirmation of the sale. ’ 

It is equally clear, on the facts pre- 
sented, that the buyer constituted the 
district manager his agent for the pur- 
pose, not of modifying an existing con- 
tract, but of modifying an offer to buy 
flour before its final submission to the 
mil: for acceptance. 

‘there is no room for serious conten- 
tion that the buyer could not validly 
constitute the mill’s district manager his 
ow: agent for the limited purpose of al- 
tering the terms of the order. 2 Corpus 
Juris, 448. 

It was necessary that the buyer sign 
a written agreement to buy the flour, 
but it was not necessary that he do it 
personally, as distinguished from mak- 
ing the contract through an agent, and 
it seems that there is no statute in 
Ok'ahoma taking the case out of the 
general rule that an agent may be ver- 
bally authorized to make or modify a 
written order or contract for the sale or 
purchase of goods. 

“It is generally held that oral author- 
ity is sufficient to enable an agent to 
exccute a written contract or memoran- 
dum, as required by the -statute of 
frauds, for the sale or purchase of per- 
Sonal property.” 2 Corpus Juris, 450. 

“In the absence of a statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary, an agent’s authority 
to sign a memorandum of a contract 
Within the statute of frauds is not re- 
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quired to be in writing any more than in 
~~ other case of agency.” 20 Cyc. 276. 

t also seems that the laws of Oklaho- 
ma are the same as of most other states 
in the respect that, while certain con- 
tracts relating to real estate cannot val- 
idly be executed by agents unless the 
authority of such agents is evidenced in 
writing, there is no such requirement as 
to contracts for the sale or purchase of 


goods. 

The Oklahoma law providing that a 
written contract can be modified only 
by agreement in writing has no applica- 
tion, because no written contract was 
modified in this instance. All that was 
done was to modify an order before it 
either reached the hands of the seller 
for acceptance or became a contract. 
From a legal standpoint, the transaction 
is no different than if, before handing 
the order to the mill’s salesman, the 
buyer had discovered that through mis- 
take he had signed an order for flour 
at $25 bbl, and had directed his own 
employee to strike out that figure and 
insert $13.50 or $14. 

As having some bearing on this case, 
the following statement from a standard 
legal authority may be cited: 

“The rule see parol evidence to 
vary or contradict a written instrument 
does not preclude evidence to explain an 
alteration in a written instrument and 
to show that it was made under such 
circumstances as not to vitiate the in- 
strument. . . . Evidence is also admis- 
sible to show the fact that an alteration 
has been made, and the person by whom 
and the circumstances under which it 
was made.” 22 Corpus Juris, 1147. 

If, as has already been shown, an 
agent may be verbally authorized to 
make an entire written contract, stating 
the terms and signing the instrument, 
for much stronger reasons he may be 
verbally authorized to make a specified 
change in an order given by the prin- 
cipal. 

In addition to what has been said, it 
is to be noted that the buyer’s failure 
to object to the mill’s confirmation of 
the contract furnishes reasonable ground 
for a finding that he not only authorized 
the change made in his order, but also 
ratified that change. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





OUR MECHANICAL FARMS 


The American farm is adding to its 
agricultural machinery other means of 
increasing efficiency and convenience. In 
eight states more than half the farms 
have automobiles, 75 per cent having 
them in Nebraska and 73 per cent in 
Iowa. The states from Missouri and 
Kansas to the northern border, on their 
1,096,000 farms, have 631,000 automobiles. 

Tractors seem to be more popular with 
farmers than motor trucks; 229,000 
farms have tractors and 139,000 possess 
trucks. Trucks are apparently most 
popular in connection with farms mar- 
keting vegetables and fruit, for 10 per 
cent of the New Jersey farms have them. 
Tractors are proportionately most nu- 
merous in South Dakota, where they are 
on 16 per cent of the farms. The per- 
centage is almost as large in North Da- 
kota, and is over 10 per cent in Montana 
and California. 

The farmer’s wife is getting some ad- 
vantages. On 644,000 farms—that means 
10 per cent—water has been piped into 
the house, and on 452,000 there is gas 
or electric light. 

The telephone is the most universal 
of modern facilities used on the farms. 
Almost 40 per cent of all farms now 
have telephones, and in Iowa the figure 
runs up to 86 per cent. In the states 
beginning with Missouri and Kansas, and 
extending northward, where automobiles 
are most numerous, 70 per cent of the 
farms are equipped with telephones. 

—The Nation’s Business. 





It is reported that there is an oppor- 
tunity in Manchuria for the introduction 
of bean harvesters and threshers of from 
four to eight horsepower, suitable for 
the cultivation of the soya bean, the 
principal export crop of the district. 
There is also a market for threshing ma- 
chines with cylinders not to exceed 28 
inches, and of about eight horsepower, 
mounted on wheels, and also for small 
mills to husk rice, Kafir corn, millet and 
other grains, according to an article in 
Finance and Commerce. 
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By RANDOLPH EDGAR 





It is unfortunate that my uncle should 
have guarded his first edition of “Enoch 
Arden” with such care. Like Tartarin’s 
arrow it was “not to be touched.” “Some 
day, my lad,” he would say, “that book 
will be priceless!” And the inference 
was that in the fullness of time the 
book would be mine. He is still very 
much alive, is my uncle, and the Tenny- 
sonian item holds the place of honor in 
his library, but the brutal truth which I 
shall keep from him, because I do not 
wish to spoil his life, is the value of the 
book. It is worth exactly four dollars 
and fifty cents. 

The other evening he reached for the 
familiar volume. “Some day, my lad,—” 
he began. 

“I wonder if you have any books by 
Moore or Bennett or Wells,—” I started 
merrily on a list, but the expression on 
his face gave me no encouragement. I 
am teal of my uncle and so I spoke of 
other things. Incidentally I forgot to 
ask him if he owned a first edition of 
“Hiawatha,” but I am sure that he does. 
A clean copy of the first edition of 
“Hiawatha” in good condition is worth 
fifty cents. 

The story of Cobden Sanderson’s re- 
fusal to bind a copy of Longfellow, the 
head ‘of the Doves Press maintainin 
that Longfellow was not a poet, woul 
please my uncle. And if he has ever 
heard of Alfred Noyes, the glad tidings 
that “The Loom of Years” and “The 
Flower of Old Japan” (minor items in 
their way) were selling at $22.50 apiece 
would sweeten his declining years if in- 
cluded in the same catalogue which 
quotes first editions of Holmes’s “As- 
traea” $1.50, “Before the Curfew” $1, 
“The Guardian Angel” $2, and “The 
Iron Gate” $2, and Tennyson’s “Ballads,” 
“Tiresias,”’ “Queen Mary,” “Becket,” 
“Demeter and Lynette” and “Harold,” 
$1.25 each. In the same catalogue O. 
Henry’s “Cabbages and Kings,” first edi- 
tion, is quoted at $60, George Moore’s 
“Flowers of Passion” $90, Wells’s “Love 
and Mr. Lewisham” $40, and Arnold 
Bennett’s privately printed journals at 
$45 and $50, respectively. And in pass- 
ing it may be noted that this catalogue is 
the product of an especially reliable con- 
cern the prices of which are seldom 
questioned by experienced rare-book col- 
lectors. 

The value of the modern first edition 
has in a measure been aided and abetted 
by piratical publishers, lax laws of copy- 
right and early indiscretions amongst 
authors themselves, but.a primary eco- 
nomic principle,—supply and demand,— 
is the balance wheel and abiding influ- 
ence. Exactly what effect the recent 
decision of Mr. George Moore to have 
his books published only in limited edi- 
tions will have upon the purchasing price 
of these issues contemplated it is difficult 
to say. Should his plan be carried out 
to the letter,,only well-to-do Moore col- 
lectors would be able to obtain copies of 
his books;—the reviewer and the reader 
who care nothing for editions would be 
forced to do without. Deprived of the 
backing of a general demand, a demand 
such as exists for Kipling and Stevenson 
trade editions today, the enthusiasm of 
even the most devoted collector of first 
editions is apt to decline. Is Mr. Moore 
in playing into the hands of speculators 
risking his “all”? The lack of apprecia- 
tion of “The Brook Kerith” is a fallacy 
in Mr. Moore’s justification. Even the 
greatest admirers and collectors of his 
work were incapable of reading “The 
Brook Kerith” because of the erratic 
paragraphing, or rather lack of para- 
grap ing, which distinguished page after 
page of solid, unbroken text in the 
typography of his choice. The rarest 
Moore item today, “Pagan Poems,” is 
valued -at approximately $350 with the 
title page, the author at some period in 
his career having mutilated almost the 
entire edition by removing the title pages 
bearing the initials “G.M.” Without the 
title page the book is worth $75, and it 





is not infrequent that a “faked” title 
page finds its way into a copy. During 
the past winter a copy bearing a “faked” 
title page appeared in New York but 
the fraud was so inexpert that it gained 
no momentum. 

In the same way an occasional “faked” 
1865 “Alice in Wonderland” is foisted 
upon the market, the American 1866 edi- 
tion corresponding with it,—it is indeed 
the same book recalled in England and 
exported to the United States,—except 
for the title page. In this country 
there are but five copies of the 1865 
“Alice in Wonderland” containing the 
English title page and if auctioned any 
one of them would bring in the neighbor- 
hood of a thousand dollars. The theory 
that the entire edition was distributed in 
the children’s hospitals of London has 
been discarded although a few copies 
may have been disposed of in this man- 
ner. 

Necessarily the absurdly cheap price 
of first editions of such books as “Enoch 
Arden” and “Hiawatha” is the logical 
outcome of huge editions scattered in 
the homes of happy Victorians and re- 
turning to the market. That they are 
old and cherished, and that they are 
valuable as literature is not the point: 
The size of these first editions was too 
great to produce in after years a market 
value worth mentioning. 

Until Mrs. Livingston has completed 
the bibliography of Kipling,—and it is in 
the nature of a bibliography that pirated 
editions should appear from all corners 
of the earth when the task is apparently 
finished,—the exact value of certain Kip- 
ling items must remain unknown. Today 
Kipling and Stevenson command prices 
above all other modern writers, but the 
ground upon which Kipling collectors 
stand is in a zone of earthquakes where 
upheavals in prices, because of pirated 
and privately printed editions, are a 
common occurrence. Quite recently a 
pirated edition of a certain Kipling item 
turned up from Havana, preceding in 
the date of its publication the hitherto 
recognized first edition. Apparently the 
locality of its printing evaded a copy- 
right law and the book, for the pamphlet 
was classified as such, was a transcrip- 
tion from a London newspaper; the lat- 
ter, of course, having no first edition 
value. 

The discovery a year or so ago that 
the American “Seaside Library,” a series 
of cheaply bound “paper backs,” con- 
tained the authentic first edition of 
Stevenson’s “The Misadventures of John 
Nicholson” wrought sorrow amongst col- 
lectors and dealers alike by the omission 
of one point in the newspaper descrip- 
tions of the book; for upon this one 
point, which a facsimile of the wrapper 
did not disclose, depended the value of 
the item. It was an inscription upon its 
back, “Price 10 cents,” which identified 
it as a first edition worth $125, and the 
numerous copies which diligent search- 
ing through stacks of old paper novels 
brought to light were in the majority of 
eases inscribed “Price 20 cents,” a com- 
paratively worthless later issue. 

My uncle’s library contains several 
books by Stevenson and Kipling ac- 
quired while it was still in the valley 
of the shadow of rebinding, from whence 
no book in its original cover ever re- 
turns and where the annual loss in the 
intrinsic value of books is said to be 
greater than the annual loss of books 
by fire. 

But my uncle is “happy among his 
books,” which is, of course, as right 
as right can be. Nor do I wish him to 
discover two books bearing the same title 
and of an identical issue which stand 
side by side on a certain shelf of a Fifth 
Avenue dealer: One of these books is 
luxuriously rebound and priced at $35, 
while the other in its tattered original 
cover is valued at over four times that 
amount. The display is too symbolical 
of a declining phase of book collecting,— 
the interior decoration of libraries. 
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Canadian Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
leading grain and grain products from Can- 
ada during the month of September, 1921, 
by countries of destination, with totals and 
comparisons: 
GRAINS (BUS) 
Sept., 1921 Sept., 1920 
6,244,876 1,588,720 
195,183 1,478,469 
1,214 
532,610 
324,867 


Wheat— 
United Kingdom 
United States 


159,066 


Colombia 
Denmark .. 
Netherlands 
French Africa 
16,000 





Totals 7,145,339 
Oatse— 

United Kingdom 658,869 

United States 41,134 

Newfoundland 24,004 

Barbados .........+.++. 

British Honduras 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 

Other Br. West Indies. 

British Guiana 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Germany 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Alaska 

Netherlands . 

Cuba ,.... 

Belgium 





Totals .. , 1,503,633 
Barley— 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 


Belgium 217,291 





1,286,249 

y 
United Kingdom 93,934 
United States 3,948 
Netherlands 22,220 


120,102 





Totals 
Flaxseed— 
United States 459,886 


GRAIN PRODUCTS (BBLS) 

Flour— Sept., 1921 Sept., 1920 
United Kingdom + 230,688 
United States 4,554 
Newfoundland 35,222 
Barbados 6,017 
Jamaica 2,761 
Trinidad and Tobago... 21,819 
Other Br. West Indies. 8,681 
Bermuda 3,455 
British Guiana .. oes 13,516 
Sweden ee 336 
Netherlands 714 
Denmark 5,123 
British South Africa... 
Costa Rica 
British West Africa ... 
Nicaragua 
San Domingo 
Cuba ... 


British Honduras 


French West Indies ... 
Dutch West Indies ... 
France 

Venezuela 

Greece 

Turkey 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Haiti 

Dutch Guiana 

Other countries 





360,959 309,926 
Bran, Shorts and Middlings (100 lbs)— 


United States 
Bermuda 

British Guiana 
Barbados . 
Trinidad and Tobago... 
Newfoundland , 





Totals 17,270 
Oatmeal and Rolled Oats (100 lbs)— 
Sept., 1921 Sept., 1920 

United Kingdom 912 

United States 

Bermuda 

British Guiana 

British South Africa 

Barbados 

Other Br. West Indies. . 





Totals 
Screenings (100 lbs)— 


United States 195,286 





France—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of France (figures for 1915- 
1918 exclusive of territory in enemy hands), 
by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
t $ 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
1921.. 322,767 245,206 44,494 37,804 
1920.. 236,929 291,406 .34,098 38,382 
1919.. 182,446 168,303 28,736 23,624 
225,736 176,504 28,935 27,475 
- 134,575 214,259 24,768 37,266 
204,908 277,179 33,361 88,268 
222,776 288,551 33,148 31,787 
294,458 32,002 42,719 
$22,131 62,677 48,370 
$13,656 48,890 49,079 
$03,328 45,894 47,631 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
+++ 13,170 2,160 1,653 813 
+. 12,686 2,148 1,641 829 
-+. 11,876 At, + 11,387 756 
«++ 10,993 1,746 1,371 734 
1917... 10,357 1,834 1,699 847 
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Warden: “What is your last wish?” 
Condemned Man: “I want to learn how 
to speak Chinese.” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


* * 


A dusky doughboy was emerging from 
a trench amid a succotash of shrapnel 
and shells. 
“Come back here, you idiot,” bellowed 
the captain. “Do you want to get killed?” 
“Nossuh, don’t care nothin’ erbout it,” 
yelled back Sam, “but when it comes to 
ttin’ skeered to death or jes’ nacherly 
illed, gimme de las’.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 
* + 


Mr. Bragg had staggered home from 
a railroad wreck, looking like the last 
dregs of humanity. 

“You certainly are a sight to behold,” 
sympathized his wife. 

“Say,” ejaculated Bragg, his eye 

leaming. “If you think I look bad, you 
just ought to see that train.” —Punch. 

* #* 


Police Captain: “What’s all the col- 
lege lads looking so blue about today?” 

Patrolman: “They stole a calliope out- 
er the circus parade and dragged it five 
miles before they found out it was a 
steam roller.” ae —Chaparral. 

A lawyer was once consulted by some 
girl acquaintances and asked to suggest 
a name for their club. It was to be, they 
said, for the building of character. Also 
no men were to be admitted even as 
guests. They had no use for men. 

Whereupon the lawyer suggested the 
Building and Lone Association. 

:; —Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* * 

Magistrate (sternly): “Why did you 
not interfere in this disgraceful fight?” 

Policeman: “Faith, Yer Honor, Oi 
hadn’t the heart to intyfere in the best 
foight I saw since Oi lift Connemara.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* w 

“Our new ‘ninister is just wonderful. 
He brings things home to you that you 
never saw before.” ; 

“Huh! I’ve got a laundryman who 
does the same thing.” —Life. 
* * 

“Ya-as,”’ drawled Two-Gun Steve, of 
Tombstone, Ariz. “My cousin Pete was 
a purty healthy sort o’ feller, but he 
died of overattention.” 

“My goodness!” ejaculated the tender- 
foot. “I never heard of that complaint.” 

“Purty common round these diggin’s. 
Too many people noticed that he was 
stealin’ hosses.” —Denver Post. 

ae * 


A colored preacher in Alabama was 
one day talking to one of his aged parish- 
ioners, who ventured to express the opin- 
ee ministers ought to be better 

aid. 

“T’se sho’ glad to hear yo’ say dat,” 
responded the parson warmly. “I’se 
pleased dat yo’ think so much of de 
ministers. So yo’ think we’d ought to 
get bigger salaries?” 

“Sho’ I does,” said the old man. “Den 
we'd get a better class o’ men.” 

—Times-Picayune. 
* * 

“We can save money by not advertis- 
ing.’ 

“Yes,” replied the advertising man, 
“and you can also save money by not 
eating.” —Detroit Free Press. 

+ * 


American Diplomat in Turkey: “What's 
the trouble, Pasha?” 

Abdul Pasha: “It’s your infernal west- 
ern women and their short skirts! Now 


the girls in my harem have been watch- 
ing your newspapers and want to wear 
their veils so low that they show their 
chins.” —Everybody’s. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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MILLWRIGHT DESIRES STEADY POs!I. 
tion; -will. consider anything or go any. 
where, Address. 799, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A MAN WITH 13 
years’ experience in mills of different sizes 
and all kinds of wheat; would prefer mii! 
of 300 bbis or over, Address Box 166, 
Logan, Mont. 


A CHEMIST WITH SIX YEARS OF PRAc. 
tical experience would like to get position 
with reliable mill; either to take charge of 
laboratory or act as assistant in a large 
laboratory; know the business thoroughly 
and have first class references. Write 147, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED BAKER AND CHEMIST 
desires position in milling laboratory or as 
salesman demonstrator; sales and execu- 
tive ability; would combine general tech- 
nical and sales position in medium-sized 
mill, or devote time entirely to either |ine, 
Address 158, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN, SINGLE AND 26 YEARS OF 
age, desires position in mill laboratory 
under competent chemist; have had in- 
struction in this work under Columbus 
Laboratories and have also done some at 
present place of employment; wages of 

dary importance, main object is to 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED BY A NORTHWESTERN MILL 
very advantageously located, manufactur- 
ing exceptionally high quality flour, an 
energetic, high caliber salesman to cover 
northern Iowa. Address 138, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SALES MANAGER 


Large mill shipping principally 
to Southeast has vacancy for 
high grade, clean, moral man, 
preferably one who has had suc- 
cessful selling experience in that 
territory and who possesses in- 
itiative, energy, aggressiveness, 
to assume complete charge and 
responsibility of sales depart- 
ment. 

Correspondence with parties 
now employed treated as strictly 
confidential. Give age, record of 
past employment and references 
if possible in first letter; don’t 
waste time making application 
if you cannot show proper quali- 
fications and record. Address 
154, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill desires representative for eastern Wis- 
consin; prefer man with acquaintance and 
following in this locality, but a salesman 
who has a producing record anywhere 
will be considered; in reply state age, 
where you have worked for the past 10 
years, value of business each year. Ad- 
dress 156, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—BY NOV. 14, A POSITION, BY 
a miller of 25 years’ experience; please 
state wages paid; will guarantee my work. 
John Mayer, care Terrebonne Milling Co., 
Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER, SECOND MILLER OR 
millwright anywhere in the Northwest; 
am 33 years old; have had 15 years’ ex- 
perience; can guarantee results. Address 
150, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION; 
up to 600 bbls; 25 years’ experience; all 
kinds of wheat and machinery; have 
milled from New York to the Pacific Coast. 
Address 151, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN WITH LARGE AND LONG EX- 
perience in both wholesale and bakers’ 
trade between Syracuse and New York 
desires position with good mill to cover 
that territory. Address ‘‘Lawrence,” 8 
Lake St, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbls capacity; have large experience 
milling all kinds of hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best possible results; no pay 
before I produce them. Write to me, 
G, T. L., Box 145, Orrville, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF FROM 100 
to 500 bbis, or second miller in larger; 25 
years’ experience; age 49; married; at 
present superintendent of 300-bbl mill; 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 146, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

















secure good place with a chance to learn. 
Address “Laboratory,” 142, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER WITH MORE THAN 20 
years’ experience, and with an exceptional 
record as manager of good mills in the 
Southwest and Northwest, desires posi- 
tion as manager of large mill; applicant 
has had experience in every department 
of the milling and grain business and is 
therefore especially well qualified by ex- 
perience, ability and training to success- 
fully manage mills; best of references, 
Address) 161, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








A LARGE NEW MODERN 
mill with the best prospects as a 
large money-maker, has opening 
for high class man to become 
active by taking an interest of 
not less than $25,000 in either 8 
per cent preferred or common 
stock, This proposition is worth 
your consideration. Address 798, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, S. D; ca- 
pacity 500 bbls; write for particulars, 
Address Deane H. Andrew, 814 Fidelity 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—350-BBL WHEAT AND RY 
mill, with water power, for sale, or Ww 
will sell controlling interest if necessar) 
to trade; modern and in perfect condition. 
This mill has made a profit to stockholders 
for over 25 years. Write at once for in- 
formation. Address 165, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL—FLOUR AND FEED—LOCATED IN 
prosperous town of over 4,000 in northern 
Wisconsin; is now being operated as cus- 
tom mill; 75 bbls capacity; all machinery 
needed, including attrition mill for feed 
grinding; electric power; warehouse, en- 
gine room and all necessary buildings and 
equipment; on sidetrack; a going busi- 
ness; price $14,000. Ilgner, 310 Alhambra 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—RECEIVER’S SALE OF 800- 
bbl flour mill, including 176,000 bus stor- 
age capacity; by order of court I am 
authorized to ask for bids covering sale 
of the flour mill of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton, Ohio, consisting of rez! 
estate, buildings and equipment; plant a!- 
most new and electrically operated; all 
bids must be submitted to receiver on or 
before Nov. 6. For particulars write to 
Henry Vogel, receiver, 1426 W. 9th St, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











MILLS WANTED 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of from 1,000 to 4,000 bbis ca- 
pacity; experienced with both hard and 
soft wheats and rye; best of references; 
prefer mill of 1,000 to 1,500 bbis capacity; 
can come at once. Address 139, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANT FLOUR MILLS—CASH CUSTOMER 
for water-power mill; want also first class 
exchange mill; another customer for 
Midget mill; have Red River valley farm 
for mill; buy, sell, exchange. Hobart Land 
Co., Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—ONE NO. 4 GRUENDLER, 
complete with cyclone, fan, tubing, abso- 
lutely new, $950; one Sprout & Waldron 
24-in double drive, attrition mill, chain 
oilers, plain bearings, $210; one four-roll 
7x18 Wolf feed mill, with one extra pair 
of rolls, $225; one four-roll Allis 9x15 feed 
mill, $215; one four-roll 9x18 Allis feed 
mill, $215; one three-roll 12-in long Will- 
ford, perfect condition, $60. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


One No. 12 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

One No. 34 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

One No. 33 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

Two No, 25 Perfection dust col- 
lectors. 

Two No. 15 Perfection dust col- 
lectors. 

One No. 3 Iron Prinz scourer. 

One No, 4 Invincible scourer. 

One No, 14 Prinz milling sepa- 
rator. 

One No, 15 Prinz receiving sepa- 
rator, 

One No. 1 Kirk dampener. 

Two No. 1 Victor wheat heaters. 

One Alsop electric bleacher, 600 
bbl 


8. 
Several large size iron pulleys. 


The above offered at a very rea- 
sonable price and guaranteed to 
be in first class condition. 
Address 


WOLF MILLING CoO., 
Ellinwood, Kansas 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—SECONDHAND LARGE CA- 
pacity grain drier; state make, size, con- 
dition and price. Address 141, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








° a" 
Russell's Reports [riS:istety 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
News, Incorporated 


Russell's 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 
perts in Liquidating Claims. Don't Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 
their collection. We Also Handle Overcharge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


Can be substantially extended by 


YOUR CREDIT LINE ensine your paper with bank. 


ers through a reliable broker. We specialize in handling millers’ paper and 
can place large lines at lowest VERNON H. BRANCH, Wichita, Kansas 


current rates of interest. Flour Mill Paper and Milling Securities 











Flour Mill Appraisers ¥s.‘* Coats & Burchard Co. 


of appraising Mills and Elevators Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Atlanta 


Low Cost Water Power Development 


The accumulated experience of 18 years of successful water 
power development stands behind the AMBURSEN DAM. 


135 built to date demonstrate Speed, Economy, Safety, Permanence 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


New York City Kansas City 








TYRITE 





MISSOURI VALLEY SACK CO. 
Sr. Josepx, Mo. 





SAXOLIN 





PAPER 
COTTON 
and JUTE 


BAGS of ALL 
KINDS 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


THE CHICAGO-DETROIT BAG CO. 


GosHEN, IND. 


BUFFALO BAG CO., Burra1o, N. Y. 








MILLERS— 


Stop to consider the economy and 
satisfaction in a Receiving and 
Cleaning Unit for handling farmers’ 
wheat from wagon or truck. 


It is economical in that you pay for 
the cleaned wheat only, returning 
tailings and other undesirable prod- 
ucts to the farmer. 


It affords complete satisfaction, as 
both you and the farmer get a bet- 
ter grading on the wheat. 


We specialize on the equipment and 
installation of these outfits, and will 
be glad to give further information 
and supply testimonials. 


Furthermore— 

We specialize on ROLL GRINDING and CORRU- 
GATING, and can furnish a superior class of work 
on all standard and special cuts. Our equipment is the 
largest and most complete, operated by experienced, 
high-class mechanics. 


We are the originators of the PEERLESS “V” and 
“U” THREAD CORRUGATION for making 96% 
cracked corn or wheat. Give us a trial. 
Self Rising and Pancake Flour Mixers. 
RODUCTS| Feeders a Dise Aspirators. 


Friction Coupling and Pulley Clutches. 
Paap Silk Bolting Cloth. 

loths made up accurately and promptly. 
COMPLETE Ladew “Hoyt” Leather Beltin , 
“Tyler” Wire, The “Buckley,” and 


Supplies of all kinds for Mills and 
Elevators. 


Flour Mills Built and Remodeled. 
Corn Mills Equipped on the 
“Watkins System.” 


Essmueller Mill 


Furnishing Co. 


1216-1224 South Eighth Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Purity— Quality — Uniformity. The three inseparable 
attributes of good flour. Because their purity and quality 
have always been uniformly high, COMPETITION and 


GOODCATCH have for years been 
first choice of a large and constantly }| COMPETITION 


Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


increasing number of quality bakers: GOODCATCH 


They know they can always depend Pure Kanaas Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
upon these high-grade flours. 


COMPETITION and GOODCATCH meet 
every requirement of the best baking trade. 
KISMET, our soft winter wheat flour, is equally 
superior for cracker baking. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY | 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels. Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 
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PURITY - QUALITY - UNIFORMITY 





“Town Talk” “Royal Mail” Cracker Bakers, Attention 


Soft Wheat Patent Hard Wheat Patent Our SWAN’S DOWN patent winter wheat flour 
cannot be excelled for crackers and cakes and can 


“Skylar =" be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


Self-rising IGLEHEART BROS. 


Few Equal None Better EsTaBLISHED 1856 
2,500 bbis daily _ Millers and Exporters of Flour 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. : ; 
, Manufacturers of Swan’s Down Products. Sold in every state in the United 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana States, in Canada and in many foreign countries. 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 
WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


is looked upon as a Quality Stand- Monster Millers’ Nations! Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


ard by the red winter wheat flour 
trade. It is not a fine flour by 


‘hshea ‘ohh, & Soo, A By BLANTON MILLING CO. 








experienced millers; its quality is 


uniform and dependable. Millers of Both Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Blish Milling Co. 


Millers in Colonial Days 


BARNSTABLE : ° 
ie SEYMOUR INDIANA Mixed Cars of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour and Feed Mayflower Mills 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





























